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THE! MYTH OF FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS ASA ‘SPECIAL 


METHOD SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

University of California, Berkeley = 


Several lines of analysis show i that functionalism is not a special method within sociology or ; 


social anthropology. First, the definitions most commonly agreed upon make functionalism 
_ Synonymous with sociological analysis, and make non-functionalism synonymous with either — 
reductionist theories or pure description. Second, the issues raised with respect to functionalism, 
except insofar as they spring from the ambiguities of words like “function,” are really the g 
_ basic issues or questions of sociological theory. Third, historically the rise of functionalism 
ima represented a revolt against reductionist theories, anti-theoretical empiricism, and moralistic 
chong or ideological views under the name of sociology or social anthropology. Although func- — ae 
= tionalism may have been salutary at the time it arose, the ambiguities of its special terminology ees 
make the myth that it is a special method a liability now. It seems wise to obendon the HB. © 
for the sake of increased clarity and efficiency. =) 


an ay rather than a ‘prop to sci- 


OR more than | ‘thirty ‘years now “func- 
4 Pi tional analysis” has been debated ; among entific 


sociologists anthropologists. Per- seeing the rationale of this thesis, one 
haps the time has come for the debate to be — _ should first realize that consensus on the 
either settled or abandoned. My view is that _ definition of _ structural- -functional analysis 
it should be. abandoned, because it ‘Tests on not exist, but that examination of the 


analysis which can be distinguished from it to be, j in effect, synonymous with sociologi- 7 
other methods or theories within sociology. cal analysis. Next, one should recognize that 
and social anthropology. It is not that the the issues involved in the debate over func- 
_ work done under the functional label is  tionalism—issues with respect to problems, 
poor or ‘unscientific (quite the contrary), _ assumptions, methods, evidence—are the is- 
“but rather that the label itself signalizes and _ sues of sociological analysis itself. To debate 
fosters the myth of a homogeneous mode of them under the guise of evaluating func- 
analysis distinct from other sociological - tionalism, therefore, is to inject into the 
modes of analy, sis. Not only is this assump- discussion a spurious obstacle to clarity and 
_ tion false, in my view, but it is increasingly objectivity. Finally, one should undertake 
a source of confusion. However strategic it to see how this interpretation fits into an ‘ 
“may have in the past, it has now become analy of the history of anthropology and 
Presidential at the meet- Sociology, first with respect to the conditions 
of the American Sociological Association, Chi- under which functionalism emerged as 


cago, September 1959. scholarly movement, then to 
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THE MEANINGS OF FUNCTIONAL "ANALYSIS 

4 Diversity and ambiguity are easily found fi 
in conceptions of functional analysis. Char- — 
acteristics that the functionalists themselves _ 


‘regard as either accidental faults or as to- 


tally alien to their point of view—teleology, 
conservatism, preoccupation wit th social stat- 7 
ics, assumption of complete social integra- — 
tion—critics often regard as the essence of © - 

approach. Even within each camp there 
are differences of definition, some as wide as — 
those between the two sides. Among the 
critics we find that functionalists are de- 
scribed on the one hand as “primarily con-— 

cerned” with maintaining a stable, integrated 

and harmonious social equilibrium m,”* and, : 


the other, as ‘ones necessi- 


tions, praises it for at least not 
: committing this error, * and a third berates it 7 


neglecting motivation.5 
The  functionalists themselves exhibit 


scarcely more agreement. Although Firth — 
y Turning 


points out that “all British social anthropol- 
ogy today is functionalist,” a and quotes f 
Fortes to the effect that functionalism is 
3 “the generally accepted basis of theory and 
research i in British social anthropology,” he 
_ admits that the off-hand definitions and the 
actual practice in contemprary a 
nything 


but agreement or clarity as 


to the nature functional analysis. There 
“Redfield’s description of ‘the functional th 
~ model’ as one in which a culture or society 
is seen as an organization of m means 


1 Wayne Hield, “The Study of f Change in eS 
Science,” British of Sociology, 5 (March, 
= Elgin | Williams, “The Disma 
Science of Functionalism,” American Anthropologist, “4 
(October-December, 1958), p.597. 
8 Alexander Lesser, “Functionalism in Social 
37) (July-— 


q 


 thropology,” American Anthropologist, 
1935). 
4Sidney Morgenbesser, “Role and Status of An- — 


Pa or the view | that 
_functionalism is ‘the study of the 
“conjunction of cultural behaviors.” ® Rad 
-cliffe-Brown’ s distaste for Malinowski’s func- 
tionalism known, and is hardly 
stronger than that of non- 


One’s first ‘when faced with 


‘diversity, is to try to redefine structural-— 
functional analysis clearly and consistently. 
But so many have tried this—notably Mer- 
ton, Levy, Radcliffe- Brown—without ‘visibly 
_ improving general usage, that one is forced 
to view the diversity itself as an essential 
rather than an accidental feature of the situ- " 
ation, and thus as requiring explanation. If 
we avoid the assumption that functionalism— 
refers to a consistent and recognizable ap-— 
proach within sociology, and instead enter-— 


tain the that, as most 


‘the lack of agreement on “functionalism re- 


-flects the lack of agreement on the issues of _ 


sociological analysis, and that the features of 
functionalism most commonly cited are the 
essentials of sociological interpretation itself. — 
from the sheer variety of concep- 
tions to the traits most frequently cited as 
characterizing functional analysis, we find — 
that functionalism is most commonly said to 
do two things: to relate the parts of society | 
in 
another. Almost as common is the specifica- 
tion of how it does this relating—namely, by 
one part | as “performing a function 
“meeting a need or requirement of” 
the 1 Ww hole society or some part of it. It strikes 
me that the f first two traits simply hoy ll 
what any science does. Every science de- 


6 Raymond Firth, “Function” in An- 7 


to the whole, and to relate one “part to 


‘thropology, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, _ 


1955, pp. 247-251. He gives further quotations and 


references showing diversity of definitions, including 
Fortes’ claim “that the chief innovation for which © 
‘the functionalist movement stands was a contribu- 
tion of the Cambridge School of anthropology—the 
~ principle of the intensive study of limited areas.” — 
7A. R. Radcliffe-Brown: “As for myself, I 


it entirely, regarding it as useless and worse.” “Func- 


Theories,” Science, “(August 8, tionalism: A Protest,” American Anthropologist, 51 


1958), p. 285. 


ss (April-June, 1949), p. 321. A. L. Kroeber: | 


“I bave 


SHarry C. Bredemeier, “The Methodology of — long considered Malinowski’s whole scheme of need-_ 


-Functionalism,” American Review, 20 
(April, 1935), pp. 2. 


derivation a verbal wish- 
Authoritarian Panacea,” ibid., 
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— itself, we can understand both the extent and  ### 
| sources.” ? While one critic characterizes — 
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FUNCTIONAL ANALY SIS 
scribes and explains phenomena from the Misunderstanding in in this matter seems 
st tandpoint of a system of reasoning which arise from two sources: first from the lan- — 
_precimably bears a relation to a correspond- 2 guage used in describing the wialenhion, 
ing system in nature. In the case of sociology, — second from the special problems of applying 
what is distinctive is the - subject, not the | systematic analysis to human societies . As 5 
method; for it deals with human societies to language, if the investigator uses phrases © 
whereas other disciplines deal ‘with other ‘like “has the function of,” “meets the need 
kinds of systems. Given its subject, the leant ‘of, ” or simply “is for,” the words have so a 
i. couhi do is to relate the parts to the whole - many connotations and ambiguities that the 
7 of society and toone another. = =——_—_effect is often to obstruct rather than to fa- 
A better case for the distinctiveness of cilitate the conveyance of meaning. Part of 
_ functionalism can be made on the basis of — the reason is that these are words borrowed ie 
, " the “requirement- meeting” mode of reason- from common discourse and hence mainly ~ 
: ing. The distinctiveness seems to dissolve, used to indicate moral imperatives and voli- — 
‘ however, when semantic problems are tional intent rather than sheer causal rela- 
ognized. For this | purpose Merton’s char- tionships. Actually, , when such terms are 


describes “the central orientation of func- bate as to what is meant. An agronomist, for 

tionalism” as “the practice of interpreting instance, theorizing that certain types of 

- data by establishing their consequences for fruit trees die when particular trace elements 

larger structures in which they are impli- — _ are missing from the soil, may oe the 

cated.” If “interpreting” here means trace elements “contribute to” or “have the 


7 : 7 acterization offers a point of departure. He used in natural science there is not much de- — 


planation,” the sense of the statement can function of” keeping fruit alive. He 
_ hardly be that in functionalism data are ex- ‘ may say this without being accused of tele- 
plained solely in terms of their ‘consequences; ology, conservatism, or worse; but the 
- for nothing i is ; explained that way. Evidently same phrases used in sociological or or anthro- 
the statement means that among the pological discourse are often either actually 
_ erations used in interpretation are the conse- a intended this way or are so interpreted. The 
"quences for larger : structures. In this case, reason relates to the second source of diffi- 
however, we have added ‘nothing to the culty—the fact that human society is d 
_ characterizations discussed in the preceding dealt with. Terms connoting moral obligation a 
- paragraph. How else can data be interpreted ‘ or censure, or indicating explanation by in- . 
except in relation to the larger structures in tent, are particularly unsuited for the de- 
which they are implicated? How can data scription of causal relationships because the — 
"on the earth’s orbit, for example, be under- meanings they stand for are properly part of © 
stood except in relation to a system in which the object ‘rather than the basis of ‘explana- 
are involved—in this case, solar tion. Te is of course extraordinarily difficult 
rd sy: stem or the earth’s climatic sy stem? Since — to escape from such words, not only because 
in science some kind of system is usually — nearly all language is ‘infused with them, but 
being dealt with, an analysis of the effect because they contain conceptions and values — 
_of one factor must always be made with the —__ — 7 
possibility in mind of a i possible return effect alt 
(“feedback”) on that factor itself. for guage in textbooks of natural and physical science, 
_ example, the increase of fish (y) in a pond _ see A. J. Bernatowicz, “Teleology in Science Teach-— 
has the effect of increasing the toxicity (x) ing,” Science, 128 (December 5, 1958), pp. 1402-— 
: of the water, the growth of the fish popula- 405 . The author finds the infinitive verb is a 
common linguistic gateway to teleological and 
again) will e eventually cease unless 


— phraseology. The to in these cases 
other factors intervene. This is not explaining “js merely an abbreviation of in order to. ” ‘Thus | 


- things solely by their consequences, but atoms “strive to attain the stable arrangement of — 


rather by the way their consequences react ¢lectrons . . . ,” “the ultimate goal of stream 
a erosion is to reduce the land surface to a nearly © 


“upon them.® flat plain. . . .” Other key words of similar effect 
are “for,” “has to,” “must.” Such language is 
“ K. Merton, Social Theory and —_ justified as being useful in avoiding awkward 
a Res Glencoe, IIl. : Free Press, 1957, p. circumlocutions and making for livelier wens, 
9 Cf. Bredemeier, of. cit. though | Bernatowicz disagrees. 
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“thus appears that the most 


4 characterizing ‘scientific analysis in 
_ general. Any distinction is due, not to method | 


acteristically: “The cause a 
social fact should be sought among the social 
facts preceding it and not among the states 
of the individual consciousness.” !* Function- 


social phenomena which depended on some 


_ per se, but to linguistic usage and the par- i alleged trait of the human mind rather than 


ticular subject (society). Granted the lin- 
_ guistic matter is superficial,’ we find nothing 
to upset the view that it is another name for 

sociological analysis—the interpretation of 
phenomena in terms of their 

with societies as going concerns. __ el” 


a 
Is FUNCTIONALISM? 


structural-functional analysis, then biologis- 


on the operation of a social system. Follow- 
ing Durkheim, for instance, they rejected a 
evolutionists’ individualistic theory of reli- 
gion as failing to account for the oer 
_ Standardization and normative obligatoriness _ 
of religious belief and behavior. 


ey. If psychologistic solutions are barred from 


alists have typically rejected explanations of of 7 


2 tic solutions are fortiori barred. One form 


The same. emerges | from exam- 


“non-functional 


- analysis.” Although seldom defined explicitly, 
this residual category seems, by implication, 
to include traits falling into one or the other 
of two classes: either they constitute some 
sort of reductionism and are therefore non- 
sociological in. character, or they constitute 


some form of raw empiricism or sheer data 


of biologism—explanation of social phenom- 
ena in terms of genetic inheritance—is gen- 
_ erally considered to be at the opposite pole — 
from functionalism*> Another form—the 
_ analysis of society by treating it literally as 


“hardly escape dealing v with psy psychological phenomena. 
. “Psychological” in the sense of treating the person 

as a system is a different thing. It is interesting that 
. the science of treating the personality, or the psyche, 


7 3 manipulation and are therefore non- theoreti- — as a system is often called “functional psychology.” | 


cal. In other words, whatever falls outside _ For this reason a disorder of the individual for 


the domain of sociological theory | falls out- _ which no organic cause can be found, and which is 
side the realm of functionalism. presumably in terms of the 
ity system, is commonly designated a “functional 
If the word ‘ ‘psychological” is construed as 13 Emile Durkheim, Rules of Sociological Method, a 


_ referring to analysis in terms of the individ- Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950, pp. 110-111. 


ual as a system, especially w with the implica- eo 


tion that this system is determinative of — 


14 See W. J. Goode, Religion among the Primitives, 
"Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951, pp. 243-244; Kingsley | 
Davis, Human Society, New York: Macmillan, 1949, — 


social phenomena, there is general agreement _ p. 518; J. Milton Yinger, Religion, Society and the — 


that, although it may be functional psy chol- 


Individual, New York: Macmillan, 1957, Chapter 3. 


_ ogy, it is not functional anthropology or so- Psychoanalytic theories of religion and the family Ber 


ciology. 12 Durkheim phrased the char- 


a Sometimes commentators come perilously 


to saying that functional analysis is analysis that 
the word function. 


Anthropology, Glencoe, IIl.: 
44-45. As early as 1927 B. Malinowski complained — 2. 


“*The function of 
_ religion is to relieve anxiety in a group.’ This asserts a 


were criticized for similar reasons—Goode, op. cit., 
pp. 247-249, and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Social 
Free Press, 1954, pp. q 
that Ernest Jones “regards the [Oedipus] complex 
as the cause, and the whole sociological structure as 
the effect.” Sex and Repression in Savage Society, 


nothing not asserted by ‘Anxiety in a group is re- _ London: Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1927, pp. 139-140. ah 


_ lieved if (or perhaps, only if) it practices religion,’ 
or by ‘A (sufficient, necessary, or sufficient and 
necessary) condition for relief of anxiety in a group | 
, is the practice of religion.’ These latter statements 
clearly nonfunctional.” Walter Buckley (para-— 
phrasing Nagel), “Structural-Functional Analysis 
in Modern Sociology,” in Howard Becker and Alvin 
Boskoff, editors, Modern Sociological Theory, New 
York: Dryden, 1957, p. 247. 


Obviously, the biological character of th 
human species is relevant to the question of il 
limits of variation in human society—see Marion ji 
Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society, Princeton: ro 
Princeton University Press, 1952, pp. 16-17—but 
recognition of this fact by functionalists has not 
committed them to genetic interpretation of social — 
variation itself. Admittedly the theoretical status of © 
-Malinowski’s “needs” is open to dispute; although — 


2 The occasional charge that functionalism is often accused of biologism (see cited articles by | 
psychological evidently arises from an ambiguity. Gregg and Williams and by Radcliffe-Brown), his — 


Insofar as the word “psychological” refers simply — 


to mental phenomena, such as thoughts, sentiments, 4 


and attitudes, sociology and social anthro} 


_ writings contain firm statements indicating that in a 
his mind needs are ‘but not 
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FUN CTIONAL ANALYSIS 


_ if it were a biological organism—has some - change ‘offends functionalists. because it re- 
d times been regarded as one of the pieces duces other aspects of society to epiphenom- __ 
‘Zi of functionalism, but if the only legacy is. ena and treats non-rational behavior as sim- 
seeing society as “composed of differenti- _ ply ignorance and error. pal 
4 ated, interrelated structures reacting on one ow Similarly, the functionalist rebellion against — 
ma and constituting an integral whole trait-distributionism, signalized by Lowie’s 
on a psycho-social, rather than a biological, — charge that Malinowski “‘flouts distribution 1 
level,” *® nothing biological is left. A third studies,” *° is understandable as a reaction | 
kind of biologism, social Darwinism , more — of those interested in societies against those — — 
an epithet for a bad ideology than a name interested in culture traits. From the former 4 
a a scientific outlook, has seldom been standpoint the only significant | aspect of a 
charged to functionalists. 1 It is identified trait is its relation to the social system, and : ] 
ith Spencer and the evolutionism against for many traits this aspect is trivial. In 
which functionalists were in | rebellion, cultural anthropology, on the ‘other hand, the 
3 with a rugged individualism hardly | compati- existence, form, and prov enience of traits sare. i 
_ ble with an emphasis on “the functional inte- 4 important per se, whether significant for the — 
/ gration of society.” In fact, the critics of operation of society or not. =~ 
_ functionalism have accused it of paying too > Empiricism: and Data as Non- Functional. 
oy attention to conflict and the struggle So far we have found that, among | theories, 7 
for power ‘*—elements that the evolutionists those that explain social phenomena in 
and social Darwinists stressed. =  +~—_ terms derived from some other level tend to i 
The type of reductionism represented by ’ be classed as non-functional. Now let us ~ 
_ technological or economic determinism is call that if a part of social science consists 
“equally differentiated from functionalism. of theories, there must be another part _ 
Although Marx, for instance, was occasion- consists of observations. It appears that this 7 


_ sociology and anthropology quarrel with col- description and reporting of statistical rela- 
leagues who wear this label. ‘The Treason usu- tionships, is regarded as wholely outsi outside of 
ally given is their aversion to the function- structural-functional analysis. 


alist concern with integration rather than clearest exclusion from functionalism, — 1 


conflict, but a more basic reason is the re- for instance, is the “historical approach. = 


_ ductionism implicit in ‘ “materialism.” Any Insofar as this approach implies an antago- 


view that sees all change in society as tl as the Seren to theoretical generalization and a “yl 


ar a technological or economic erence for straight description of the past, it 7 ; 
opposed to the functionalists’ predilection 


op. cit., 240. for explaining phenomena by appeal to ab- 
17 Richard. Hofstadter’s Social Darwinism in _stract principles.** Of course, the attempt 
= Thought, revised edition, Boston: Beacon merely to state facts is not confined to his- 
Press, 1955, contains no reference to “functionalism” toricism but appears in contemporary field- 
or to Robertson Smith, a Malinowski, work of both the ethnographic and survey 7 


-Radcliffe-Brown. In fact, Hofstadter thinks that 
social Darwinism was dead by the end of World ‘type. Such an attempt, either as methodologi- 


War I, which is just about the time functionalism cal doctrine or as research performance, i is 
to emerge as a name for a self-conscious regarded as outside of functionalism. 
school of thought in anthropology. _ same is true of the empiricist doctrine that 
18 See Ralf Dahrendorf, “Out of Utopia: Toward science is “nothing but” the establishment 


_A Reorientation of Sociological Analysis,” American — es 
Journal of Sociology, 64 (September, 1958) ; Hield, of statistical probabilities. Functional analy- 


op. cit.; David Lockwood, “Some Remarks on ‘The _ sis is felt to involve interpretation, ‘not sim- sim- 
Social System,’ ” British Journal of Sociology, ply data or data- -manipulation. 
p. 175, is one of the few critics to note that the 20 Robert H. Lowie, | History of Ethnological a 
_ functionalists’ concern with factors governing the Theory, New York: Rinehart, 1937, pp. 234-235. 
7 survival of societal elements gives them a basis of | 21 Evans-Pritchard characterizes functionalism as 
_ linkage with biologicaltheory, | holding that “even with the best sources at bis 
.. Horace Kallen, “Functionalism,” Encyclopedia disposal, the historian can only tell us what has 
+, the Social ei New York: Macmillan, 1931, a been the succession of accidental events by which 


j society has become what it is.” Op. cit., P. — 


cailed a functionalist,’® his followers in part of sociology and anthropology, the sheer 
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CRETICAL IN “FUNCTI 


NAL ANA . ANALYSIS’ 


if the most frequent conceptions of 


_tionalism make it, in effect, inclusive of so- that an explanation, though hard, is a 


‘entific problems of functional analysis 
same as those of sociology in general. a 


That this is true is suggested by the kind of | 


_ others, as actors, react to emotionally. In 


-ciological analysis but exclusive of reduc- 
— tionism and sheer description, then the sci- 


questions most commonly identified 
functionalism—for example: hat features 
of social organization or behavior appear in 

all or nearly all societies? Why are these 


_ features so nearly universal while others are dicated, 
ave variable? W hat particular features 
characterize each type of society, and how 
they “mesh together in the operation of 
that type? How in a concrete community are 
of the social structure mutually 


to find systematic answers to 

_ them forms a framework of reasoning that 
can enlighten | any specific i inquiry, | no matter 
how limited. Such questions, then, are not 

is peripheral to sociological analy. sis, 
It is therefore pussling that a distinction 
should be assumed between sociological and 
functional analysis, and that once distin-_ 
guished, the latter should be considered more 
_controversial—as witness the numerous ar- 
: ticles and chapters dealing with “functional 


analysis,” the ‘most famous of which opens 
with this statement: unctional analy. sis is 


at once the most promising and possibly the 
least codified of contemporary orientations 


to problems of sociological interpretation.” ** 
22 Merton, Latent Functions,” 

cit, p. 19. Lowie, 
Theory, op. cit., ies a asieane on the French “socio- 
logical school” including Radcliffe-Brown, followed 
7 by a chapter on “functionalism” including Malin- 
~ owski. Actually, the terms “sociological” and “func- 
are often used of 


loc. 


pent ” which is taken a granted as the dis- 
 tinctively sociological approach. Radclifie-~Brown 
usually avoids the term “functional analysis” 
favor of “comparative sociology” or simply “socio- 


logical” inquiry or theory. Malinowski was in the 


tioning the accuracy of this notion but also © 


in his History of Ethnological 


in 


I am not interested solely in ques- — 


Naturally, 


in trying to explain its s prevalence. J think © 

if one bears in mind the difficulties inherent 
mainly, if not exclusively, from the circum- 
stance that the observer must analyze ob-  . 
-jectively the norms s of conduct that he and | 


pursuing this line of explanation, one can 
__ begin by examining some of the major criti- 
cisms of functionalism. These, as already i in- 
are critical issues in sociological 
theory (a point well worth demonstrating — 


with the question of evidence. 
Evidence and Functional Analysis. Critics 
note that functionalism “abounds in prin- — 
_ ciples and categories” but offers little by way 
of verification. Relationships are established 
“intuitively by the structure of the observer’s 


_ language, or are assumed to be in nature.” 23 


_ there is no value in denial. There is value, 


 preéminently social theory. The broader and © 


Since this is true of functionalist ethnegraphy 
as well as comparative functionalist theory, 


however, in asking why the charge is true. 
In large part it is because functionalism is 


_ more general a theory, the less is the chance 
Zz proving or disproving it in its entirety. al 
+ Social theory, in particular, tends to be 
broad and complex, because the 
reared in a society himself, comes equipped 
wh & knowledge and opinion social 

7 
matters, including abstractions of great gen- 

Buckley, op. Pe 258, ‘speaking: particularly 
voices similar criticism of functionalism ‘generally. “a 

A body of theory includes a conceptual frame- 

_work which, not being in the form of evidential — 

propositions, is not subject to verification. Further- — 
Ss disproof of specific propositions logically re- 

lated to parts of the theory need not kill the system, ag 
_ because the latter can be modified without neces- . 
sarily changing its essentials. The broader and looser — | 

a theoretical system, the more prolific it is of | 
_ propositions and the less embarrassed by their dis-— 

_ proof. Fantastic schemes of reasoning have lasted 
- for decades and finally died of disinterest rather 
than disproof. On verification and theoretical sys- 


habit of calling his approach indifferently either tems, see Ernest Nagel, Logic Without -; aaa 7 


— 


or functional. 


4 Ill.: 


Free Press, 1956, Chapter 7 
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_ tional questions,” when taken together, evoke ae 
| a comparative science of society, because iii 
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wae FUNCTIONAT. ANALYSIS 
heavily deductive,*> the language of 


_erality. He also intuitively understands 
havior by | imagining himself in the e circum- is easily borrowed from ordinary discourse 
4 stances of the actor, and he constantly deals Anybody can see, for example, that the virtu- a 
with ideological controversies woven into universal occurrence of incest taboos 
‘ea discourse. >. Thus the conceptual and | due to their being “essential for” the = a 
Tae apparatus constituting social theory family; | people habitually justify basic norms 
becomes extremely subtle and highly rami- - in terms of their social value. The disinterest- 
| ~ fied. By comparison, social research seems edness of functional analysis i is hardly clearer 
* *) puny indeed. One reason is that much of the = disapproved institutions like prostitu- a 
theory i is too ambiguous to be tesearchable; tion, social inequality, or political corruption 
are being explained, for this seems like either 
cynicism or satire. The best chance for real _ 
evidence is provided by “experimental” com- — 


kinds of social research; and, 


all, research on the non- -instrumental aspects 


- of society—on norms, values, religion, and so 


‘on—has- little utility precisely because, un- 


‘munities set up by political or religious sects — 
or brought about by accidental conditions, 
by exceptional cases occurring in particular | i: 


- like research in medicine or business, it con- 
‘cerns goals rather than means. Functional — segments or classes of some societies, and _ 

_ analysis is thus vulnerable to the charge of by th the inevitable normal Variation in | the 
unverified theorizing because it has the char- . concrete manifestation of | any general ‘tule. | 
acter par excellence eh toe ey in But unless the language of functionalism is 

general has. remedied (which means eliminating the 
_ But beyond this there is the fact that tion of “functionalism’ ’), there seems no way 


: functionalism adopts a kind of language that for the analyst to escape having his deduc- a ; 


is peculiarly close the purposive and tions ‘deliberately or unwittingly confused 

moralistic reasoning of ordinary discourse, — with moralizing. 

tries to use it in the opposite way, that + The Three Postulates “of Functionalism. 


‘disinterested anshysia of exactly In criticizing the of functional 


Such words as. “function,” “disfunc- indispensability, Merton se ‘seems to o charge 

tion,” “latent,” “needs” are treacherous for both that these abstractions are reified in 

the same reason that they are handy. Con- — _ functional analysis and that they lack heu- 

nected with ideas much older than sociology _ ristic value in any case. Whether they a are 

or anthropology, they are susceptible of easy actually reified depends on how one reads 

expansion knitting together ready-made evidence.”® Our | interest lies, however, in 


intuitions, connotations, and ambiguities. 
‘But for this reason they are strikingly inap- 
propriate f for doing t the opposite of moralistic 


tached manner the moral and religious ideas — 


=, is, for explaining in a de- 


25 “If we start with a social- -system theory, defin- 
ing and relating all the necessary concepts involved, 
. then the functional requisites, or conditions 
necessary for the persistence of such a system are, 
ideally, implied by the system as delineated.” Buck- 


behavior of mankind. It is this paradox"). 
chee gainst func- Since no functionalist has given his theory 
that hes behind many charges ag denn axiomatic treatment, conclusive evidence 
- tionalism. Lack of evidence, being a good as to whether the three abstractions are reified or 
scientific objection, sometimes masks the _ even postulated cannot be produced. Merton na- 
other considerations. _turally relies on quotations. Most of these are from 
Evid Malinowski, whose statements are varied and care- 
A. ividence is es pecia yo scarce insofar as _ less enough to afford evidence of numerous errors. % 
_ functionalism attempts to state the requisites — In the case of Radcliffe-Brown, a quoted statement 


seems to be the evidence for Merton’s implication in 


the universals of social organization. In such 
the next two pages that he assumes “complete func- 


+ nT ie the existence of any society or to explain assuming only a “degree of harmony or ee 


G ‘matters there can be no proof by co-varia- tional unity.” Similarly, Clyde Kluckhohn is cited 
tion, because, by definition, all actual socie- (Merton, of. cit., pp. 30-31) as “postulating func- 
: ties exhibit the traits in question. Nor ae tional value for all surviving forms of culture,” but 


functionalist reate ex ‘Societies reference is made to passages in the same book 
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the other question, heuristic value of trait in question—provided, course, 
a the abstractions. a abstraction is not reified either.?® 
‘This question turns on what the postulates If Merton is correct in calling attention nto 
mean. As for the first two, Merton speaks the absurdity of reifying the three assump- 
of “complete functional unity” and of “ uni- tions but not in impugning their heuristic — 
- versal functionalism.” Certainly it would be value, the readiness of the critics of func- 
silly to regard such propositions as literally _ tionalism to accept and repeat the entire 7 
_ true, and perhaps pointless to use them as charge seems an over- -reaction. A clue to the — 
“abstractions. But if the intended meaning appears in the selectivity of the 
simply that some order in societies is assumed charge. If somebody states that a society 
that every social form should be exam- have economic support or biological 
ined from the standpoint of its. possible role 
societal continuity (thus assuming harmless truism made for the purpose of 
___ ristically that each item plays such a role), - cilitating a process of reasoning. If, on the % 
- the analytic value seems plain. What else other hand, it is said that normative control, 
could a sociologist do? If one sets out to attitudinal consensus, or social inequality is 
study societies, one presumably sets out to = one is Ekely to be accused, ameng 
study something that exists. If societies exist, 
there must be some sense in which each Not on ly at are e things like 
more or less hangs together, and the question and inequality less tangible than economic” ; 
q how this is accomplished and not accom- — ‘Support or reproduction, they are more 
= is a central one. Ie Sl closely related to ideological controversies. 
third postulate is, in Merton’s view, a The postulates are identified with func- 
_ dual one: first, that certain functions are in-— z tionalism, and yet Merton says they are “un- 
- dispensable for the persistence of a society necessary to the functional orientation.” *° 
or group; second, “that certain cultural or The same has been said of sociology, for the 
_ social forms are indispensable in fulfilling — latter has been perennially accused of hy- — 
of these functions. ‘He has something called society, of treat- 


the ground that functions are than or the only explanatory principle. In 
social forms and that therefore the assump- + the case of functionalism, the idea seems to 
tion that some of them are indispensable is be that if the postulates can be eliminated, 

a high-level abstraction serving to evoke a i this orientation will be purged of some of its 7 

_ theory of the basis of human societies. The impurities. As I see it, the opposite course 

; second version seems more specific, thus is advisable—to eliminate the notion of func- 

; more open to ) empirical | test, and hence more y tionalism as a distinct method along with the 

dangerous if assumed to be true concretely. confusing terminology that goes with the 

Yet if a social form is actually found in all name, and to keep the basic heuristic assump- 

, known societies, it would seem harmless to _ tions that form part of a system of sociologi- 7 

gerd: 

entertain the hypothesis that it is indispens- cal reasoning. 
_able.?* Such a hypothesis is not a postulate Asystem of reasoning cannot be developed 
on which a system is built; it is rather a without assumptions. As long as these = 
prediction resulting from theory and fact—_ not reified, it makes little difference. where 
_a prediction that no society will be found _ one starts. If one begins by asking why con- — 
which lacks the trait. important thing “flict and strife are so rife among human be- 

not the prediction but the sociological rea~ 
soning on which it is based. Equally of value - 29 In recommending the idea of functional equi- 
i is the opposite assumption, that there may _valents, Merton does not call it a postulate, but 


_ simply a concept. Op. cit., pp. 34, 36. Could the ideas 
be as yet undiscovered alternative s structures of functional unity and functional indispensability 


“that. can n perform the same function as the also be called concepts? For interesting brief state- 
ments of the principles of functional codedute, 

27 Op. cit., p. 33 (italics in original). time wan, functionality of structures, and limited pos- 
8 If societies were found which Jacked the trait, sibilities, see B. Malinowski’s article, “Culture,” En-— 
there would be no point in assuming the trait to cyclopedia of the Social Science, Vol. 4, Pp. 621-£46. ; 
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between what the actor 
a there is not even more strife than there “has i in mind and what the social causes and = 
mv is and hence to the problem of social control “consequences of his action may be, ‘to keep 
_ and integration. If one starts by asking how _ separate always the point of view of the actor 
a modicum of harmony is achieved, one is ~ and the point of view of the observer. To the q 
_ soon forced to discuss conflict. Viewed i in this extent that he fails to do so, to the extent | / 
_ light, there is no reason to eliminate the basic that he cherishes certain goals or puts his 
_ thinking represented by the » three’ postulates — analysis in terms of them and thus po ae 
_ discussed, but there is reason to phrase them the role of an actor, he loses the sociological 
differently and in terms less open to logical level of analysis. 
confusion and ideological attack. Also there Undeniably, the observer role with respect 
- is a need to add other assumptions. = —_—to_ social institutions is hard to maintain. 
- Latent, Manifest, and Functional. The dis- The investigator, ‘in trying to comprehend 
tint between latent and manifest func- the subjective views of his subjects, tends — 
tions might be described as the fourth postu- to make the honest mistake of taking these 


a 


late of functionalism. However, although views as an ultimate basis of explanation. 

a 7 identified with functionalism by virtue of Sometimes, in addition, social science is made 

_ Merton’s brilliant exposition, the idea of the to validate democracy, tolerance, peace, and 

ti _ distinction, phrased in various ways, has long other values. The functionalist movement, as 

_ been central in sociology. It was stated in I see it, represents an effort to explain social ' = 
1895 by Durkheim, who spoke of “function” organization and behavior from a -disinter- ; 4 


= 


versus ‘ “purpose. ” 81 ‘It was developed with ested observer’s point of view. This is why 


extreme thoroughness i in Pareto’s discussion, ‘3 the manifest-latent distinction is important. 
in ‘1916, of individual utility and utility to, Ironically, however, the movement has fallen 
of, and for the. community. 82 Accordingly, victim to what it sought to overcome. The 


the distinction in no way depends upon “7 inability to see purposes and sentiments as 
_ special functional method or requires the use objects of explanation, the unwillingness to 
of the term ‘ ‘function; ” yet the fact that it remain de stached—these have joined the in- 
plays a a crucial role in both sociological _ herent discomfort of analysis from a societal — 

theory and what is called functionalism 2 rather than a psychological standpoint and 


deserves careful attention. have riddled the weak k terminology of func- 


is the role of subjective Teleology and Ideology. Teleology i is one 
elements (goals, norms, knowledge) and of fallacy that functionalists try hard to avoid, 
rational and non- -rational behavior. Talcott but when they are. charged with it, their 
‘Parsons’ classic typology theoretical posi- language and their own and others’ ambigui-- 
tions in social science rests on different ways ties make defense difficult. If we accept the 
of handling this issue.** For the economist, dictionary definition of teleology as the 
the problems are not great: he can get along” Ss that the existence of everything in _ 
analytically by taking goals as given and as- nature can be explained in terms of nd tent e 
suming rational behavior modified simply by distinction between manifest and latent 
_ ignorance an and error. . For the sociologist, how- functions is : clearly contrary to it. The func- 7 
ever, the goals and sentiments and non- tional theory of incest taboos or of ae 


‘end’? or ‘purpose,’ .. . there is a corre- the actors in mind are treated as not 


spondence between the under consideration necessarily including the consequences but 
gs general needs of the social organism [is in- being part of the mechanisms by which the 
a 


dependent of] whether it has been intentional or 
7 = Rules of Sociological Method, p.95. -—«Societail’ functions are accomplished. This Te- 


82, Pareto, Mind and Society, New York: Har- -fusal to take purposes at their face value ; as 


_ court, Brace, 1935, Vol. 1, Chapter 2; ar s the basis of explanation often appears in- 


83 Structure of Social Action, New Y ma ee comprehensible or reprehensible. One critic, 


Graw- ‘Hill, 19. 1937, Chapter 2-3. —_ x een ae for or example, feels that the enly way the con-_ 
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sequences of an ac nated ait can serve to explain thing else. Merton, noting that functional — 
its persistence is by the actor’s perceiving analysis has been accused of radicalism as _ 
the possible consequences and guiding his be- well as conservatism, shrewdly takes this as 
q havior accordingly.** ‘To visualize the wu unrec- prima facie evidence that it is intrinsically — 
‘i 1 ognized social consequences of an action as__ neither one.** What interests us, however, is. > 
_ leading, by their unrecognized effect on the that in making this point he unconsciously _ 
conditions, to the continuous reinforcement denies the premise ‘that functionalism is 
_ or minimization of that action in the society, — special kind of sociology. “Like other forms — 
too much against the grain of analysis,” he says, function- 


_ Those interested in social pr protest or reform — wide r: range of ideological values.” The only | 
necessarily depend upon purposes as the - other form of sociology he mentions is Marx- 
- basis | of explanation, for they must assign ism, but, curiously, he finds that the Marxist 
praise and blame. The feature of function- . re fenet of religion is no different from the 


_alism they find most objectionable i is its re- functional — in method or structure of 


. the with their 
the bad motives s of either or Jews religion .. . 
_ is to explain it in terms palatable to either not differ materially in their analytical frame-— 
=... pro- or the anti-semite, whereas toexplain work from the Marxists who, if their meta- 


it in “structural-functional” terms satisfies — -phor of ‘opium of the masses’ is ot 
= 


“te Indeed, the actionist feels threatened _ into a neutral statement of social fact, also 
assert that religion operates as a social mecha- 


e by a system that subjects Ais motives to im- nism. . . . The point of difference appears 
- personal scrutiny. He defends himself by . only when evaluations of this commonly ac- 
charging functionalism with various sins,one cepted fact come into question 
q the charge by pointing out that function If Marxist sociology does n not differ methodo- a 
often means purpose or “final cause;” that _ logically from functional analysis, it seems — 


words like needs and requirements are sub- doubtful that any kind of sociology does. 


_ jective; that Sunctional or can Can Functionalism Handle Social Change? 
“disap- The claim that functionalism cz cannot a 
a Similarly, the view of functionalism as dis- ‘static society, i is true by definition if “posits” 
_ guised ideology is most often advanced by means “to take literally.” Here again, as with | 
those who are themselves ideologically ori- the other issues, the question for us is not 
_ ented—as shown by the selectivity of the who is right, but why the controversy? It 
evidence adduced and by the purport of > strange indeed that the criticism + ore 
theories” proposed substitutes.® Strictly pe voiced ‘so often when i in fact some of ‘the t 
speaking, a theory’s support of a moral or 
political bias is independent of its scientific A 
. validity. We thus have no concern with the wy the functional theory of religion is radical is 
issue except as illustrating further that func- W. L. Kolb’s “Values, Positivism, and the Func- — 


tional analysis is attacked for being sociologi- tional Theory of Religion,” Social Forces, 31 (May, 
1953), pp. 305-311. “To spread the idea that a 


cal analysis, under the guise that it is sor = belief i in ultimate validity of values is necessary but 
iusory,” says Kolb, “would be to destroy 
D _ 34 Bredemeier, , Op. cit., pp. (173, 175. This is the through destroying or confusing this belief.” In 
utilitarian position. another vein is the attack on the present writer’s 
a. 85 Gregg and Williams, op. cit., condemn func- “functional” theory of religion by Gordon George, 
q tionalism for not making a -lear-cut distinction be- S.J., in “Some Sociologists Out of Bounds,” America, 
tween good and bad. They say: “the cultural di- — ke 93 (January 15, 1955), pp. 397-398. “In the name of 4 
_ chotomy which functionalism needs would at the “science,” says George, “he [Davis] has unscientif- 
outset distinguish good from bad goals, stultifying ically reduced religion to a mere device for bolstering — 
from liberating institutions, efficient from inefficient social order.” Similarly, Thomas F. O'Dea, “The _ 
customs.” (p. 608) See A. L. Kroeber’s interesting Sociology of Religion,” American Catholic Sociologi- 
comment on the article, “An Authoritarian Pan- eal Review, 15 (June, 1954), pp. 73-103. . 


acea,” op. cit., 318- OP. cit., P. 44 (italics in 
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best analyses o of social have come duced to laws which allow predic- 
from People labeled | as functionalists. 8 It tion.” 9 It is therefore startling to find an- 
seems even stranger when, in looking over — other functionalist, Talcott Parsons, s stating _ 
these works, we find they do not differ i in any — ‘ the opposite. We cannot ~—- tense a om 7 


not functionalist label. ad Perhaps in the | present state of must be 
i the idea of incompetence in this regard is a * in ‘structural-functional’ terms.” The — ; 
4 deduction from the fact that functionalism a is primitive, the highest state of theory being - 
4 began as a revolt against historicism. . As we one “permitting deductive transitions to be 
4 shall see, however, the revolt was not against made from one aspect or state of a system to sf 
the study of change itself but against the another.’ Since this is possible only in the 
- omission of sociological analysis from such most fragmentary w way in the sciences of ac: = 
study. If it is true that functionalists have tion at present, “there is danger of losing j 
devoted less attention to social change than all the advantages of systematic theory. But © 
statics, the same can be said of sociology possible to retain some of them [by] 
and of social anthropology in general in re- a second best type of theory,” the structural a 
cent decades. It happens that theories of fu nctional.** 
social change, for understandable reasons These contrasting views can be reconciled ; 


are ideologically ‘significant. Possibly the if we forget functionalism and ask how we 


: charge of incompetence in this field repre- _ know when theory is exact. We know it when - 
sents, in part at least, still another use of “the theory is logically tight and empirically = 
functionalism as a means’ of criticizing so  Evans-Pritchard and Radcliffe- 

Brown are saying that a natural science - 
human society can be developed. Parsons is 
saying that a rather ‘primitive state of theo- 

7 pe is about all we have now, but he too 


_— he asain issues so aie discussed all _ believes that a more exact science is possible. 
= to the conclusion that, if there is a There is acti ally no contradiction, but there e 
functional method, it is simply the method of ie seems to be one because the same term, func- hel 


sociological | analysis. Now let us examine tional analysis, is used with opposite mean- 
directly the persistent idea that it con- Ps ings. ewe 
stitutes a more special method. Functional versus Causal. The _occa- 


_ Functionalism and Exact Laws. Evans- sional view that functional analysis i is not 
‘eee _ following Radcliffe- Brown, says causal analysis apparently arises from two 


‘one of which bb“ that ‘social life can be r re- i. Freer and hence as excluding | raw data or 


«88 A few examples: Marion J. Levy’s analyses of sonian image of it as excluding exact laws 


institutional factors in Chinese and Japanese eco- _ 
aa development; Merton’s studies of the rise of i too. The conclusion would not follow from 
science; Wilbert E. Moore’s work on labor and in- - the first source, except on the premise that 


 dustrialization; Bellah’s study of religion and change Causation is identical with evidence or statis- 
in Japan; Bryce Ryan’s historical chapters on caste tical correlation. If, howe r, causal analysis q 
in Ceylon; Geoffrey and Monica Wilson’s theory of j, construed in the usual eunes of discovering rr 


chan 

ge in central Africa ; Schapera’s studies of native > a 

transition in South Africa. relationships between phenomena, there is 
_ 891 see no basic difference of method or theory _ excellent ground for stating this to be im 


between the analysis of ideology and industrializa- _ possible in a systematic way without theory. 
tion by Reinhard Bendix, who opposes functional- Jt js the theory which provides the idea of 
ism, and the analysis of Puritanism and science by © what would be significant to test and the 


Merton or the study of the family and industrializa- _ 
tion by Levy. Nor would I know whether to classify notion of the conditions under which a | a tes 


the work on socal change by Ralph Linton, E. H. would be conclusive. — ae toe dori 
Beals, Howard Becker, Fred Cottrell, Charles 40 Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., p. 49. 
Loomis, and Philip Selznick as “functionalist” | or 41 The Social System, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
4951, PP. 19- 20. 
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AMERICAN SC SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVI IEW = 
"While every requires the use in n physiology. 48 Nagel presents no evidence 
_ principles of interpretation, the evidence for for this assertion, nor does he explain why - 


the truth of these principles comes ultimately 
fi through observation and experiment. But such the blunder happened to be committed and 


_ further experiments once more require prin- S popular at the particular time. The 
of and process is record shows that the functional lineage goes 


in direct line from William Robertson Smith, 


~ through Durkheim, a student of law and so 
‘tion of functional analysis has ciology, to Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski, 
some basis. Parsons’ characterization of ~ none of whom had any experience or interest 
Br actual functional analysis as primitive theory physiology. Radcliffe-Brown drew an 
is correct. Functional studies provide an in- - analogy between hie mode of thinking and 
_tuitive grasp of how social structures fit — that of physiology, but this was merely post 
___ together, of the principles somehow operative jo rationalization of a method he had long 
in going societies, much a than they pro- been using and had admittedly borrowed 
‘ vide logically precise or - empirically proven — from Durkheim. 44 Malinowski, who became a 
propositions. The contribution of such work jgentified with “functionalism” > but was a 


is that of bringing forth a framework, a point late borrower of the word “function od was 


of view, in terms of which interpretation _? even less concerned with physiology. i 


possible. At the same time, as we have seen, Actually, the rise of “functionalism” can 
"verification is difficult. Some functionalists — be explained sociologically, as due to “4 
’ 


have seemed unwilling | to discipline res lan- peculiar conditions found in the sociological 
and anthropological professions around the 


_ stead the easy path of verbal tapestry. As a turn of the century. Briefly, the key fact 
result, sociologists who have learned . the absence of a sociological point of _ 


of view, and the key problem (for students 
4q at functionalism is a crank me ~~ dimly perceiving the idea) was how to de- 


they are encouraged in this by functionalists elon and establish this point of view. We id 


themselves who say they are engaged i in non- — oh : 
causal analysis whatever that is. But there 
f difficult to adopt and 


maintain. Suffice it to realize that in the 
_ From the standpoint of scientific a discipline called “sociology” there were, con- 


- the interesting part of theory is not the veri- cretely, two chief obstacles—the fact that 


tea but the unverified propositions. A theory various brands of encyclopedism ‘® and re- 
proved i is no longer theory; it is fact. What 


ave tried to state earlier the reasons why 


4 is still unproved i is speculation; it is, as com- Op. cit., p. 247. 
monly said, theoretical.” If the broadest 


44In The Andaman Cambridge: 
theory in sociology is - thrown out on the bridge University Press, 1922, Radcliffe-Brown first . 
al ground that it is “functionalism,” and if what z attempted “to develop a new method in the ie ‘ 


ei is recommended in its ste d re neat single terpretation of the institutions of a primitive 
8 people.” Although the book was not published until 


propositions whose validity is proved but _ 1922, he had written it in 1910, and he says that the 
whose significance is not, the result will be new method “will not perhaps seem so novel now 

4 scientific -ritualism. as it would have done then” (p. ix). In this book 

he shows no concern with methods in physiology, 

WHY THE MYTH? J Pea Mi ae _in such a way as to make them incompatible with _ 

¥ Logicians habitually explain schools of importance of the “meaning” of a social custom 

thought as due to logical blunders. Thus, ac- (PP. 229-235). His article, “On the Concept of 


- a i Function in Social Science,” in which he spoke of 
—- to Ernest Nagel, Functionalism in “an analogy between social life and organic life, q 


the social sciences has admittedly been in- did not appear until 1935. American 
spired, and continues to be influenced, by (July-September, 1935), pp. 395-402. 


45 
supposed character of functional analyses Comte's concept of society included almost 
everything ; Spencer’s notion of sociclogy was that 


s 


te 


— 
— 
| 
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Nagel, op. cit.,p. 152, at embraced all truth, 


worse “ary ary theory and trait-diffusion ‘analysis two 
that field supposedly embraced man as an _ contrary points of view that he says had 

organism as well as human history and dominated anthropology. Under their domi-_ 
of culture.** If sociological analysis was to nance there was little room for the study of 
receive recognition as an anthropological societies as going concerns. It was his mis 
specialty in competition with archeology, _ Sion to make room for it under the banner — 

4 physical anthropology, historical reconstruc- . of functionalism. As soon as this term came > 
tion, and cultural anthropology, it had to to be applied to sociological analysis in an-— 
assert itself. As usual, a movement gains thropology, it was also used in sociology 

: strength if it can rally un under a special ni name. = ie the e same purpose. are. 


In this case » the | most appropriate name, so- a This interpretation of the rise of esitines 
ciology, was precluded, not only because it alism explains a paradox in its history— 
9] already designated a rival discipline, but also 2 the fact that the hardest battle for functional 
4 because, as just noted, it was tainted by con- — analysis was fought in anthropology, whereas - 

trary meanings. ‘There was another term, the most effective critical and 
however, which soomed to pick up the essence discussion of it emerged in sociology. The 
of what was meant. This was the term erm “func- ¥ reason for the hard initial battle in anthro- 


_ tion” which had been deliberately us used by -_pology lay in the entrenched character of the 
the founder of what has often competing interests in that field; the battle 
been called the school” in was f for the admission of sociological analysis 


_plicitly adopted the term as a “ona concept, preoceupations* 


the _ irrepressibl M linowski who 
it was the irrepressible Ma i 


championed it so insistently that the name 49 In 1931 Horace Kallen, a philosopher, noting in 
“functionalism”—long used in philosophical article on “Functionalism,” Joc. cit., that a 


“circles to designate a focus on activity rather toward functionalism was manifesting itself i in arch- 
law, psychology, etc., added that “Malin- 
Wy Bhs Social phenomena were being ‘ “explained”. in all ~ owski appears to be aiming at an equally thorough- 
“conceivable terms except the sociological. There were going functionalism in anthropology.” Some of the 
organic, psychological, climatic, racial, ecological, means by which Malinowski became identified as the 
_ demographic theories in abundance. After finishing leader of functionalism are questionable. His writ-_ 
_ two-thirds of his article on “Sociology” for the En- ings, which owe many of their ideas to Durkheim > 
the Social Sciences, Maclver says: j and his followers, characteristically ignored or mis- 
“The schools thus far discussed are distinguished by represented these predecessors. His long article on 
the fact that they applied to social phenomena the “Culture” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, — 
specific concepts or the specific methods of some — _where he argued his complete case for functionalism, — a 
_ other wtenen or group of sciences. ” ” Vol. 14, pp. 232- -— caricatured Durkheim and ignored Radcliffe-Brown $ 
altogether. He was so extreme and careless in his 
of the “theories” of nineteenth-cen- statements that the critics of functionalism found 
tury sociologists are mostly accounts of what they him a convenient standard-bearer for that point of 
“ “edveanted. ” “Spencer was so busy throughout his \ view. Whenever they needed a quotation to — 
life attempting to formulate a doctrine of what the one of the fallacies of functionalism, they could 
state should not do that he failed to develop any | pi find one in Malinowski’s writings. His — . 


coherent positive theory of the ble and imaginative style of writing, capacity 


> Chicago: University of Chfeem Press, 1948, p. 128. % output—these were further factors in his acquiring 
— Comte’s religion of positivism got in the way of his the leadership of the functionalist movement. tok 
science of sociology. Le Play was mainly a social — 50 The first edition of A. L. Kroeber’s widely used — Ss 
reformer who “set forth the principles of Christian text, Anthropology, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 

_ morality, duty and obedience to authority as the 1923, contained nothing on social anthropology. At 

_ bases of a sound economic and social organization. _ the end of the chapter on religion (p. 325) he felt 

_ Gottfried Salomor., “Le Play,” Bucyclopeiie of the uneasy enough to admit “there must be laws under- 
4 Social Sciences, Vol. 9, p. 412. cachet lying culture phenomena ;” but he said their source — 
: ke 48 Franz Boas’ article, “Anthropology,” Encyclo- — 5 must lie “obviously in the human mind. The laws of | 

_ pedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 2, pp. 73-110, in anthropological data, like those of history, are the 

effect claimed for this field the whole of human _ laws of psychology.” Boas, in his 40,000-word article 

knowledge. Anthropology” for the Encyclopedia of the So- 


: &g oe were masquerading under the than structure—came to be applied to the a 
name and De ethi pd cocial movement 49 inowcki mad j rvcta] 
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"died down because, once this kind of work sociology, on structural- 
had forced its way into anthropology as functional analysis has been subjected to 

_ functionalism, there was no longer any ques- ~ searching criticism and some codification. 
tion of its admission, for it was then recog- Since sociologists deal with complex ee 
_ nized as one among a plurality of distinct they cannot rely on informal observation © 
anthropological interests.°1 F ‘urthermore, and informants but have to employ a variety 
having been accepted as a separate type of of research techniques. This gives them a 

interest, functionalist anthropology was  dis- methodological self-consciousness that makes 


tracted from theoretical self-criticism by its it inevitable that any development such as 
overwhelming emphasis on ethnography— functionalism will be subjected to technical — 
that is, on informal description and interpre- scrutiny. Furthermore, the traditional inter- 
tation single simple societies. “ Field est of sociologists in systematic theory (in 
“ work” in this sense became a mystique part a reflection of their closer ties with eco- 
among social anthropologists,°? with the and philosophy) prompts: them to 
sult that singularly little systematic com-— examine the premises and the logic of — 


= disciplined general theory. F unc- In both anthr opology and sociology, how- | 
| 


ever, and particularly in the latter field, the 
a level, to the analysis of particular primitive intensity of the attack on functionalism sug 
societies. Historicism in anthropology gests so something more than a purely — 
7 won a partial counter-victory over its up- concern. It suggests a persistence, though in ? 
start opponent, functionslism. ‘The latter — more sophisticated form, of the very factors 
remained methodologically weak and self that had originally obstructed strictly socio- 
_ satisfied as it gained success in anthropol- logical a analysis and had given | rise to reduc- 
tionism and empiricism. To understand the 
role of these factors, we must come back to 
cial Sciences (1930), makes no mention of Malinow- our central historical theme. Having raised 


- ski or Radcliffe-Brown and refers to Durkheim and h ho he id ff t lis 
‘Levy-Bruhl only in the bibliography. His account of _ the question of how the idea of functionalism 


‘the field is preoccupied with evolution, invention, aS a separate ‘method got started, we must | 
diffusion in connection with an encyclopedic 


tionalism was easily appl:ed at the case-study rT 


array of topics running from “food” to “art” and view, is the concentration on informal case studies 
from “economics” to “psychological aspects.” of simple communities or local societies. At this 
_ 51 The case was somewhat like establishing a new superficial level it is easy to “apply” functionalism, — 
department in a university. The new department — but if this is all that is done, there is little to offer a 
is usually strenuously opposed when the question ‘ theoretical or methodological challenge. = 8 
of its admission is raised, but, once created, it is _ The popularity of functionalism in anthropology — 
grudgingly accepted. has been due in large part to the ease of applying 
_ 52The chief innovation for which it [the func- ea analysis to simple local societies. The — 


=| movement] stands,” says Meyer Fortes, |atter, small and often isolated, can be “seen” as 

the principle of ‘the intensive study of  totalities. Having relatively little specialization, they 

limited areas’ as Haddon described it . . . the _ facilitate the task of studying the interrelation of — 

_ study and analysis of a living community in its the parts of society. Since primitive societies also 

by native habitat with reference to its total social life.” live in close dependence on nature, they can be — 

Social Anthropology at Cambridge Since 1900: An readily regarded from the standpoint of societal 

_ Inaugural Lecture, Cambridge: University Press, survival. Being small, isolated, and relatively un- — 
1983, pp. 16-17. _ differentiated, they are more traditionalized than 
4 _ 58 This interpretation of the anthropologists’ lack advanced societies, thus manifesting in startling 

of critical interest in functional analysis differs from _ fashion the dependence of individual behavior won 
_ of Firth. The latter attributes the lack of the group, the reality of society. Finally, since 
ethodological criticism in anthropology to the aborginal societies are quite different from our own, 

fact “that so much of ‘functional thinking’ has — .- values and purposes of the members can be © 
— into general currency unnoticed or at least viewed by the observer as part of the phenomena 
; unnamed.” Op. cit., pp. 245-247. However, his to be explained, not the basis of explanation; thus 
 evidenes showing how inconsistently and loosely -— the distinction between manifest and latent func- 
concept of function is used in contemporary an- _ tions can be mare easily applied. By the same 
7 q thropology makes it clear that some additional token, it is easier for the ethnographer to “get 


_ factors must have been involved. Why would an- away” with his interpretations. Other social scien-— 


_ thropologists allow such slipshod thinking to = tists, being unacquainted with the society in ques- 
general currency? The additional factor, in thee, cannot easily check on — 
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7 « In a way it is appropriate to speak of dea under which the old enemies | of ~o 
analysis as something within an- logical analysis can make their attack. 
, 3 thropology, because there are branches of 7 _ We have seen how difficult it is to say 
that field that have totally different subject- what functionalism is. Not only do defini- 
matters. A similar statement with respect to tions differ within each camp, but we find | 
social anthropology or sociology, however, is that so-called functionalists and professed © 
4 tautological, for the reason that structural- . enemies of functionalism are often doing the 
functional analysis is sociological analysis. same kind of analysis. The name “function- 
4 Realization of this tautology is coming in  alism’ implies a difference of method — or 
- ' social anthropology, particularly in Britain,®* "interpretation that does not exist. Not only 
‘ but is still impeded by the confusion between _ is energy wasted in protracted « discussion of 
“cultural and social anthropology. In sociol- “this nebulous method, but the genuine > issues 
_ ogy the failure to recognize the tautology i is = are obscured. If a table is made of the theo- 
_ largely due, I think, to the fact that sociol- 4 _‘Tetical i issues in which there is a difference = 
_ ogists, working mainly on their own society, opinion on scientific grounds alone, we shall 
often take for granted the broad knowledge find that the people called functionalists do 
and interpretation (the “theory”) of this ‘hot share positions, nor do the people who 
society in order to concentrate on empirical are non-functionalists. ‘Yet issues are often 
tm -finding and reporting, on practical but - debated « as if they were an incidental battle 
_ limited applications, on social reform, or in the warfare between the functionalists and 
= on research techniques per se. To the some other camp, and some issues are mean- , 
technicians » in the field, functional analysis rey apart from that supposition. For in- 


- remote and speculative theory; their an- - stance, we have seen that the question of 
_tagonism to theory in general makes them “assuming” Social integration or social “a 


critical. of what seems to be the most specula- _ flict is a false issue _ conceived as a fight 
ss kind of all. To applied sociologists func- between functionalism and Marxism." Once © 
a analysis is uncomfortable, to social — issues are understood to be those of sociologi- 
ie it is anathema, because it subjects — cal analysis itself, the false ones can be 
a to scrutiny the very goals for which applica- eliminated more effectively. and the other 
tion is made or reform intended. Such extra- debated more clearly, = = — 
considerations, however, are and social anthropology are 
‘dete when not revealed. The belief that too ‘mature to continue the archaic aoten 
-functionalism is some special kind of theory that their work is a battle between “isms.” — 
_ or method permits an attack on sociological As Radcliffe- Brown says, “names ending in ai 
analysis which seems to be to be only do not apply to scientific theories, but 


REASONS FOR ABANDONMENT special language that gave functionalism its 


a The eatly rise of functionalism helped t be name is itself, if not archaic, at least so close — 


make a place in sociology and anthropology 


for those wishing to explain s social phenomena > ove To say that functionalism is wrong because 


_ it assumes integration, whereas Marxism is right 
in terms of social sy stems, as against those is because it assumes conflict, is to overlook that both 


who wished to: make no no explanation at all, to are wrong as scientific theories insofar as they 
explain things in terms ; of some other system, - Commit the fallacy of misplaced concreteness.  __ 
or ta plead a cause. Now, however, the move- 56 He continues: “By calling his doctrine ‘func- 


has t i to _ tlonalism’ Malinowski seems to have wished to 
ment that was once an asset has turned into emphasize that it was the product of one mind, 


a liability. ~The idea that functionalism is a | like any philosophical doctrine, not, like a scientific 
special method has become a source > of con- theory, the product of the cooperative thinking of 
a . a succession of scientists. Might it not prevent con- 
fusion if it were renamed M:z linowskianism ?” 


54 As w witness Firth’s view that all an- Functionalism: A Protest,” American Anthropolo- 
“ist, ‘51 (April- June, 1949), PP. 320-323. 
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to ordinary moralistic discourse that it tends the heart pumps blood through the ‘system? 
a lead people (even some functionalists) to Insofar as functionalism is defined as analy-— 
_ do what functionalism has tried to ven Ayal sis that uses the term “function” and deriva- 
the substitution of the actor’s point of view _ tives like “eufunction” and “disfunction,” it~ 
for that of the observer. To speak of the is a semantic artificiality—a fact which 
function of an institution for a society or doubtless explains one’s embarrassment when 
_ for another institution in that society is a someone in a field of physical science asks — 
way of asking what the institution does what “functionalism” is. It is worth noting — 
within the system to which it is relevant. that economics, the most systematic of the 
_ But, having connotations that are impossible : social sciences, has not found it necessary to 
to control, the word is more of a hindrance _ evolve a ‘special method using the concept 
than a to communication.*? Natural “function” or a school of thought called 
scientists occasionally use the term, and -“functionalism.’ wh 
_ others like it, to convey a quick notion of Let me make it clear that I do not consider — _ 
how something fits into a system; but such the myth of functionalism 
language is acknowledged to be a way of method in sociology or anthropology to be 
conveying the general layout at the start of a catastrophe. As stated earlier, in my opin- 
a discussion, not a ‘medium for presenting» ion some of the sociological “work wearing 
_ systematic analysis. That the function of the _ the functional label is the best ever done, and 
heart is to pump blood through the body some of it is poor. The quality has nothing — 
"was doubtless a discovery when made, but if +: do with the label or with use of the term ‘ 
every time one establishes a a relationship one function. The designation of a school called 
has to say “the function of such and such -functionalism will doubtless die out in time — 
is to » do such ¢ and such” the circumlocution anyway. My effort here has simply been 
becomes tiresome. W hy not say simply that gg on the assumption that minor gains 


57 To some persons the term has the added mean- ' will be made if the process ¢ of wes is not | 


FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF 


NEGLECTED CONSIDERATIONS | 


e The functional theory of stratification advanced by Davis and Moore attempts ‘si eaitale 
oat the universality and the necessity of inequality in societies with a complex division of labor, = 
 @ task that is independent of efforts to explain the division of labor itself or the intergenera- 
tional perpetuation of inequalities along family lines. The theory is so general, however, that © T- 
it excludes none of the Utopian models of “classless societies” proposed by Western thinkers 
and, its critics to the contrary notwithstanding, says nothing whatsoever about the range of 
inequality and the determinants of the range in concrete societies. The theory appears to 
—--4 the degree to which positions are inherited by failing to view societies in long-_ 
range historical perspective. In common with the arguments of its critics, it also ignores - 
possible disruptive consequences of mobility ar and d equality of opportunity, @ ther theme notably 


after its original ogists. Critics of the authors’ thesis have 
raised by succeeded in showing that there are a great 
by ON Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore > many things about stratification that Davis — 

_ in their article “Some Principles of Stratifi- and Moore have failed to explain, but they | 
cation ”1 are still being sociol- ve not succeeded in seriously denting the 


American Sociological Review, 10 (April, 1945), central that unequal ual rewards 


pp. 242-249. An extended and revised version of the 
theory which, as Davis has complained, the critics ‘Human Society, New ‘York: Macmillan, 1949, pp. 
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FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF STRATIFICATION 

functionally nec necessary in any and all socie- division of labor. The Davis-Moore 

ties with a division of labor extending much “theory” tries to explain the a 

beyond differences in age and sex. On the inevitability of unequal rewards wherever — 
bye hand, the extreme abstractness— and role differentiation is highly developed. __ 
_ limited relevance of the Davis-Moore theory iti there is the tendency, a result of 


to the concrete historical world have been kinship loyalties, for roles and 1 opportunities 
only partially recognized by its authors and _ to attain them to be passed | on from one 
- their critics alike. Moreover, several of the generation to the 1 next, giving rise to endur- 
theory’s assumptions have yet to be ll ing classes or strata monopolizing certain 
| a and a number of additional implica- ‘Toles and exhibiting a greater or lesser — ; 
tions have been ignored by ‘participants in of solidarity and a common style of life. — a 
Buckley accuses Davis and Moore of con- 
fusing the second and third types of social 
but he himself ‘confuses the 
past, first and second. The Davis-Moore theory, if 
alter Buckley's it achieves nothing else, surely provides’ 
Moore theory largely centers on the question sound arguments for regarding the existence _ 
_ of how stratification should be defined.? He _ of a hierarchy of roles as a problem in its 
accuses Davis and Moore of confusing own right. Consider that Buckley’s terminol- 
social differentiation, existence of spe- ogy would require him to describe an army 
cialized roles or of a division of labor, wiepall - which recruited all of its officers from the — 
social si stratification, which he defines” asa - lower ranks as a differentiated but non- 
stratified organization. And the same descrip- 
bership in which is fein an! by the inter- would apply to the Catholic Church, 
generational transmission of roles, or of op- where celibacy rules prevent the intergenera- _ 
portunities to attain them, through kinship tional transmission of roles. Admittedly, 
__ affiliation. Davis has replied that what is or these types of hierarchy differ in important — 
is not to be called stratification is purely @ respects from hereditary class systems; if 


ose sang is clearly made between the _— the latter, however, another term is needed 
_archy of unequally rewarded roles and re to distinguish armies, celibate priestly orders, 


‘terminological question n provided that a dis- ee _ the term “stratification” is to be confined 4 


way in which particular individuals are re- and other bureaucracies from pre-civilized 

_ cruited in each generation to fill them. . ; tribal societies, collegial bodies, parliaments, 
Three relevant types of social organization, and similar non- -hierarchical social struc- 
however, should be distinguished: — tures. But Davis and Moore are concerned 

_ First, there is the existence of role differ- with hierarchy or inequality ; per se: such a 


entiation or division of labor itself, irrespec- ‘distinction is only tangentially 
of whether or how the roles are ranked their 


their incumbents ; unequally 1 rewarded. 
This is what is usually called social differ-_ oF 


entiation. Its causes and consequences, as 

discussed of the logically sep- What the critics of the 
7 arable questions of how and why “ “horizon- cheney fundamentally object ‘to is that | in 
tal” or “lateral” differences in position are 


transformed ii into “vertical” differences in that a any scheme of stratification is somehow 


‘ rank. the best that could be had, that the prevail- 
- Second, there are the unequal rewards dis- — ing distribution of rewards comes into being — 


4] ‘tributed among the vz various roles making up Po somehow because it is ; ‘functionally | neces- 
charge, repeated i in some form 

_ 4They might usefully be called ladder hierarchies : 
view, 23 (August, 1958), pp. 369-375. ee to distinguish them from class hierarchies. 
a 3“The Abominable Heresy: A Reply to Dr. 8 Richard L. Simpson, “A Modification of the 

_ Buckley,” American sessed Review, 24 (Feb- De Functional Theory of Social Stratification,” Social 
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by all of the e critics, that Davis and Moore 7 rewarded although oa 

are “defending” or “justifying” the status to society. Davis and 

quo, any status quo, rests on fading this” . committed solely to the view that there must — 
implication in “the theory. ‘Yet it is not unequal rewards; how unequal these need 

2 logically correct implication, although it has “to be or how strictly they must be appor- 
never explicitly disavowed the tioned according to functional importance 

authors. ita and skill are separate questions: the ‘answers 
All that the Davis-Moore theory actually to which are not deducible from the theory. 

- asserts is that if the more important, highly § The particular scale of unequal rewards 
skilled, : and physically and psychologically prevailing in a society is likely so to shape 
prserare e positions in a complex division of | _ people’ s expectations and sense of distribu- = 
labor are to be adequately filled both from tive justice that they will oppose efforts at 
the standpoint of numbers and of minimally alter it, even though no general sociological 

efficient performance, then there must be— principle rules out the feasibility of a viable 
some unequal rewards favoring these posi- - society in which the Tange of inequality 
tions over others. ‘This proposition rests on be howd narrower. _ Notions of ‘ “fait 
“proper 


‘The "important ‘Give to ‘note, is 
it in no way denies that a taxation of incomes, 
distribution of rewards prevailing in a given imposition of wage cuts on manual workers, 
— _ historical society may vastly exceed the mini- or even changes in wage and salary ie 


mum inequalities necessary to maintain a ae between occupations differing 
. skill responsibility, and traditional prestige. 


ie division of labor.* Nor does it deny 


skilled, and pleasurable may be highly re- scale of rewards, however, should be dis- — 
warded, provided only that they do not com- tinguished from the power possessed by — 


ext so successfully with roles possessing _ threatened groups to resist any reduction in 
the opposite attributes that heA reduce the the size of their shares. The incumbents of 


Bie-de more functionally important and skilled 


q some roles that are unimportant, un Belief in the legitimacy of the existing 


~~ below some minimum level.” 
in their t theory requires Davis and Moore to ar 


disag ree e with Tumin’s claim that the ‘ ‘sacri- - 
b follows directly from the Davis-Moore prin- 


- fices” made by those who undergo rofes- 
sional training are over-rewarded, with viewed from a somewhat different 
from that of its authors. Si; gnifi- 
Simpson’s contention that such roles as perspective 
cantly, Davis and Moore have not formu- 
sonal servant or kept woman may be highly 
lated their theory in a way that focuses 
y 


attention on the power element in stratifica- 


®Davis and Moore recognize the independent tion: argue that unequal rewards are 

_ of the of reward, what pecesary to attract individuals ato the more 

listing it as a distinct “mode of variation” of — important and skilled positions yet magheck 
stratified systems. Of. cit., pp. 248-249. See also the 7 to observe that once these positions have 
4 very lucid discussion by Ralph Ross and Ernest _ been filled their very importance and depend- 
van den Haag in The Fabric of Society, York: 0 on “scarce skills gives their incumbents 


Harcourt, Brace, .1957, pp. 121-122. | f 
7 “Actually a society does not need to pene e power not only to insist on payment o 


_ positions in proportion to their functional impor- . expected rewards but even to demand i larger 
- tance. It merely needs to give sufficient reward to F : ones. This power is inherent in the positions. 


7 insure that they wilt be filled competently. ” And, : The unequal rewards in wealth and prestige 


it should be added, in sufficient numbers. Davis, _ ” 
Human Society,p.368. “attached to” the positions also give their 


Be... Melvin M. ‘Tumin, “Some Principles « of Stratifi- : incumbents greater opportunities to influence 


and to protect 
= ignores the ‘ ‘onerous necessity of studying,” augment their own privi- 
but no such defense is required to uphold his aati” eges. _furt i consideration is that the 


Davis, Ibid., p. 396. incumbents of the mast rewarded 
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FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF STRATIFICATION 
‘roles are e relatively few i in number, which, ,as_ sity” of maintaining a certain scale of un-— 
Michels and Mosca have taught us, facili- i equal rewards in societies in the early stages" 


tates collective or auization and solidarity, of capital accumulation.!° But neither the 
Pp 
Preconditions for the effective exercise of resistance aroused by efforts to modify 


power. lars ing inequalities in any society nor the pos- 
Yet the history of left-wing parties and of sible need for wide inequalities in societies 


‘movements in modern times demon- experiencing rapid industrialization 
strates that the more numerous but individ- the conclusion that a more e equal ‘distribution 
ually less powerful occupants of the less- of rewards is in principle incompatible with © 

= positions may o organize to offset the maintenance of a complex division of | 

By doing so they have ‘often Freud, in the social pathology 

. enough in effecting a redistribution of Te- of everyday life, spoke of a “narcissism with 

wards in their favor. But the difficulties - - sae to minor differences,” and students 
organizing and maintaining solidarity among _ of bureaucratic organization confirm its real- 
relatively poor, uneducated, apolitical, and ity when they report the immense signifi- 
geographically scattered majorities are for- cance people often attach to the door which 
-midable. That is why, as G. L. Arnold writes — is used to enter the place of work, the size 
‘ of the industrial worker, “ ‘Solidarity’ is for and location of desks, the exact ‘shade of a q 


him what ‘honor’ was to the feudal « order, cordiality of the boss’s salutation, and so on. a 
and ‘honesty’ for the bourgeois: a claim 3 But can all differences, even those that are 
y which is felt as absolute because the mneionet ‘trivial in comparison with the inequalities we ; 

_ of the individual depends on it.”® = oink usually have in mind when discussing his- 
Reformist and revolutionary governments torical class systems, be abolished? Davis 
a striving to alter the existing scale of rewards and Moore answer in the negative; a simple 

.. have often been forced to modify their negative answer is all that their theory im- 
egalitarian programs when confronted with Z plies and all that any sociologist i is entitled 
the resistance “of privileged groups. The to mean in characterizing a “ ‘classless so soci- 
threat or reality of a flight of capital has ety” as a “sociological monstrosity” or a 
sometimes been employed to compel modera- “contradiction in terms.” 
; tion of the policies of governments committed a. It is worth noting that most egalitarian 
to greater economic equalization. The British | ‘reformers i in Western history have been con- 
Labor Party was forced to make concessions cerned with narrowing the range of inequal- 
to the medical profession when socializing ity and creating wider equality of opportu- 


health s services in England. Even unorganized . nity rather than with the establishment of to- 
lower strata may by passive resistance and __ tal equality of condition: the abolition of any 
efi eblen called “calculated withdrawal system of unequal Tewards altogether. And 
of efficiency” succeed at least in slowing up those who have favored the latter, notably 
the pace of drastic changes imposed on them sectarian Christian communists and Israeli 
centralized authorities: : the Soviet regime Kibbutznikim, have been willing tc to pay the 
from its earliest. days repeatedly has. made “price set by Davis and Moore; foregoing the 
_ concessions to the peasants in the interests - advantages of an elaborate division of labor _ 
of higher agricultural productivity and has and permanent commitment to an agrarian - 
ako found it expedient to restore “capitalist” | way of life. Marx relegated the achievement - 
incentives and wage differentials in industry. of his ideal society based on the principle 
he. _ These examples illustrate the eternal diffi _ “from each according to his quality, t to each . 
= faced by reformers and Utopians in | nee ta his need” to the “higher | phase” 
“making the leap from history into freedom. ” of communism when the state will have - 


The progressive departure from e galitarian§ ———- 


practices in the Soviet Union since the Rev “a 10 Barrington Jr, Political Power and 
lution indicate “functional neces- Social Theory, Cambridge: Harvard University 


G. L. Arnold, “Collectivism The Making of a National Upper Class, Glencoe, IIl.: 
British Journal of Sociology, 6 6 (March, (1955), p. _ Free Press, 1958, pp. 1 
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will have been realized, and a division of the questionable assumption that there is a 
labor will no longer be necessary.!2 Howev er single value-consensus in society. But _— 


d away, of ferential Such theories require 


difficult it may be to imagine technological 


are always roles which must carry high ma- 


innovations radical enough to make po possible terial rewards to attract people to them in 


ception that violates the Davis-Moore prin- 
a iple. Moreover, the Marxist slogan refers 
F nly to material Tewards. By recognizing dif- 
q 


> a society,'® there is nothing in its con- 
q 
ferent kinds of rewards, Davis and Moore do 


_ compensation for their aby smally low pres- 
 tige—for example, hangmen, prostitutes, 


7 professional criminals. The independent var vari- 


ability of types of reward also helps to ac- 
count for social change: that wealth or power 


not rule out the possibility of a differentiated © can be gained in certain roles, even though 


_ society in which complete income equality “4 their very existence may be deplored by pre-e 
“4 exists provided only that inequality of ‘ ‘Psy- _ vailing mores and the resulting prestige judg- 


chological income” remains."* 
The Davis-Moore theory, then, is formu-— 
- lated at so high a level of generality that it 
fails to rule out the “functional” viability of 
the major Utopian ‘models of egalitarian 
-_ cieties which have been advanced by vision- 
= _ ary thinkers since Medieval times and even 
earlier. Although this may / may be regarded as 
evidence of the theory’s undeniable validity, 
one may be disposed to conclude that, like 
if other generalizations about the ‘ “universal 
funetiona of societies, it ex- 
plains so little about concrete class struc- 
J ih social inequalities, and the ways in 
which they arise and change, that the 
3 theory’s value is limited. 
Yet by recognizing, , if o nly implicitly, the 


of types of reward, the Davis- 
‘ 
4 Moore theory is superior to other function- "tives for striving to attain positions and in- 7 


alist theories of stratification which tend to 


subsume all rewards under or “dif-— 


12 Marx’s view is stated most in The 
Critique of the Gotha Programme, Part I, Point 3, a 


18 And, barri:~ the Malthusian problem which — 


7 Marxists have notoriously slighted, it is not so diffi- — 
cult to imagine as it once was in view of the pros- 
pects of automation. As Meyer remarks: “Marx and — 

f Engels . . . had an idealized _and quite premature 


‘ demands nel a society would make.” Alfred G. 


_ Meyer, Marxism: The Unity of Theory and Prac- Z 
tice, Cambridge: 


Harvard 
81. See also Barrington Moore, loc. 


ments, encourages the spread of new activi- 
ties, the rise of ‘ ‘new men” to foster them, 7 
and _ ultimately “the development of new 
-_-values, ideologies, and prestige rankings im- 
posed by ascendant classes. 
To avoid the “fallacy of misplaced 
creteness,” the Davis-Moore theory must 
challenged on the ground of its psychological 
_ assumptions. Tumin is the only critic who — 
has done so.!® He suggests that motives other 
_ than desire for the prestige and material re- 
_ wards attached to important and skilled roles | 
_ might be institutionalized and might ensure | 
competent role performance at less cost 
“society than unequal rewards. He mentions 
in work” and “social duty” as possibili- 


thes. However, as Davis has pointed out in 


_ his rejoinder, Tumin blurs the distinction be- 
tween prestige and esteem, between incen- — 


= res for c onscientiously fulfilling 


duties once they have been attained. The 

motives mentions conceivably might 
to carry out: properly the 
“duties of their positions, but, even if men 
were angels, the need for some selective — 
“system to allocate them to these positions 

in the first place would still exist. That ex-_ 


actly the right number of would- be — 


4 _ needed by society would feel an inner call to” 


individuals, beneficent their inten 
tions, would spontaneously distribute them-— 


University Press, 3954, 


| 


-14Thus Walter Buckley is in error in suggesting 15 See, e.g., Talcott Parsons, “A Rev ised Analytical 


4 that the Davis-Moore theory asserts that “some > 
persons’ incomes must always be greater or less than — 
others. “A Rejoinder to Functionalists Dr. Davis 

and Dr. Levy,” American Sociological Review, = 


392) has noted the possibility of emphasizing one 


“Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification,” 
in R. Bendix and Ss. M. Lipset, editors, Class, 7 
Status, and Power, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953, 

pp. 92-128; Bernard Barber, Social Stratification, — 


_16“Some Principles of Stratification: A Critical 


‘ 
type the vietual neglect of oth Analysis,” lo loc. cit., p. 391. 


(February, 1959), pp. 84-85. Tumin (op. cit., te York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957, pp. 1-16. i —J 
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Proportions, to put it mildly, is a an om never met 
supposition, omies, so the stratification system never fully 
Tumin’s point that sociology should not performs its imputed social function in actual — 
shut the door on inquiry into alternative Societies. 
_ possible social arrangements”!? is well- § In Human Society Davis has attempted to 7 
_ taken, but he fails to propose any alternative modify the theory to take into account the ~~ 
he to the Davis-Moore positional reward mecha-_ evident fact that differential rewards do not — 
nism for recruiting individuals to their function as a selective mechanism for talent 
4 roles.'* If we overlook the probability that — and industry when roles are ascribed to in- 
tendency to make invidious comparisons dividuals at birth.1® His arguments, which 
both of unlike tasks (“prestige”) and of per- = been largely ignored by his critics, are 
formances of like tasks (“esteem”) is rooted worth examining in some detail. He begins 
in the very nature of the self, we may con- 
cede that intrinsic job satisfaction and social ily limits the operation of the stratification 
duty might ensure high levels of performance system by giving to the children of the in- 
in a Static society where roles are ascribed at _ cumbents of roles in one generation relatively 
_ birth. But this does not appear to be what or absolutely greater opportunities to attain 
-Tumin hasinmind. == = the same roles in the next generation. He 
shows in an analysis of the Indian caste 


THE PROBLEM OF EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY meee que however, that, despite its overwhelm- 


Davis and Moore see stratification as cannot entirely preclude individual mobility 
sorting mechanism allocating the more tal-  hecause of caste fertility and ‘mortality dif- 
- ented and ambitious individuals to the more  ferentials, eventual changes in the physical 
socially important and demanding roles by environment giving rise to new roles and 
"means of differential rewards which serve aS destroying | old ones, and a number of other — 
incentives. ‘Their model, as several critics -considerations.2° reiterates the distinc- 
have ‘noted, is a special case of the market — tion between the hierarchy of positions and ~ 
_ mechanism or price system of classical eco- _ way in in which individuals are recruited — 
nomic theory. And just as the conditions for to them, pointing out that “the low estate of 


sweeper castes in India, as compared with 


“Reply to Kingsley Davis,” American Socio the priestly castes, cannot be explained | by 
i: ‘Fe saying that sons of sweepers become sweepers “fi 
18 Earlier in his original article Tumin suggests and the sons of Brahmins become Brahmins.” 


b that “a system of norms could be institutionalized Si “th t d f a 
; in which the idea of threatened withdrawal of Ince there is a ten sean or a 0 a 
services . . . would be considered as absolute moral. have ; a low status in every society,” Davis _ 


anathema.” This observation, in common with his concludes that “the functional necessity be- 
I 2 eg motives for conscientiousness, indicates his hind stratification seems to be operative at 

t 
- exclusive concern with behavior after the vario 7 all times, despite the concurrent operation of 


roles in a division of labor have been filled. But © —_ 
Davis and Moore are concerned with explaining how other functions. 


they come to be filled in the first place. As I have - Now this argument actually does no more 
previously argued, they neglect the power to secure = than assert that over time but not necessarily 
and enhance their rewards which accrues to role- — “at all times” differential rewards will oper- 


incumbents once they have been recruited t allie h bet 
trained. Tumin, however, makes the reverse error. a e as a selective mechanism. acks, OU 
In a later article, “Rewards and Task-Orienta- a requires, a distinction analogous to that be- 


_ tions,” American Sociological Review, 20 (August, tween the short-run and the long- run in ec a 
; 1955), pp. 419-423, Tumin also overlooks this nomic analysis. By neglecting to make 7 


: crucial distinction, contending that parents perform 
their child-rearing tasks with dedication in the i distinction 1 explicit the the degree to which highly 


absence of expectations of unequal rewards; but, rewarded roles ma may 
a, if this be the case, motives for having children ——————- 
a and for caring for them once they are born may be _—_ 19 O.. cit., pp. eal 
a different order. And there is no assurance, of Ibid, pp. 382-385. 
- course, that people will reproduce at the rate which ‘Z 21 [bid., p. 370. See he Davis 


‘is optimal for 395. 
¥ 


y be filled almost exclu- 


emphasis on inherited status, the system 
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all of the issues raised by the participants in the 


- sively by ascription ‘ “in the short-run” at the “true unit” of class and of mobility 
7. any given time” is understated. W es in- within and between ‘classes; it may take ge gen- 
_heritance of positions generally prevails, the - erations for the representatives of a family 
“existence of a system of unequal positional line to inch their way upwards in the class 
rewards favoring the important and skilled © “hierarchy to the point where an apparently 
roles, far from reflecting a “functional neces-_ secure hereditary class position is achieved. 
s _ sity” that is currently “operative,” can be By looking at mobility in terms of family 
£ ‘understood only with reference to the past, lines and generations, , Schumpeter avoids the — 
to the events which shaped the system at rival errors of viewing class position as en- ‘ 
the time when the society was developing a a tirely hereditary and immobile, on the one 
‘differentiated social structure. ey hand, and, on the other, of regarding existing 
Thus we arrive at the inequalities as reflections of the actual dis- 
_ sion that the Davis- Moore theory, especially tribution of ability and effort in the popula-_ 
it is applied to rigid caste societies, is tion. a truly 
_ often a better theory of social origins than re 
of contemporary functioning—an odd a vised version of ewe itself open to the 


clusion indeed in view of the < anti- historical charge of committing the latter — error, | 
bias of functional explanations. The high es- though Davis’ later qualifications = 


- tate of Brahmins can, in terms of the theory, take into account time and change as crucia 
promise of unequa! rewards was once ‘neces- American sociologists ten the 
_ sary to attract men to the priesthood before | “dysfunctions” of the inequalities of oppor- : 
te hierarchy of positions had hardened into tunity that result from the inheritance of 
a hierarchy of hereditary strata. The truth ped When able and energetic individ- 
of Schumpeter’s assertion, alien to the spirit uals are prevented from competing for a 
of functional analysis, is thus confirmed: important and highly rewarded posi- 
“Any theory of class structure, in dealing © tions, the “efficiency” or “productivity” of 
with a given historical period, must include st "society. is alleged to suffer. This argument is 
prior class structures among its data; and ca major one used by the critics of the Davis- — 
_... any general theory of classes and class Moore theory. Davis and Moore, however, a 
formation must explain the fact that classes themselves accept the argument “when 
_ coexisting at any given time bear the marks — insist that the function of unequal rewards — : 
different centuries on their brow. is to allocate talent to the positions where 
_ Schumpeter, | like Davis, insists on the it is most needed and answer their critics by © 
- ubiquity of mobility, e even in relatively stag- claiming that this function can never be — 
nant societies where legal and customary entirely suppressed. Yet for some important 
_ barriers between classes | appear to be im- roles requiring subtle skills and character p- 
Be However, as in all of his writings, traits hereditary ascription may actually be 
including his technical economic works, a more efficient way of recruiting candidates. 
- Schumpeter’s approach is fundamentally his- Some administrative and leadership t roles are 
torical: he clearly differentiates between . best filled by those who are “to ‘the . 
cross-sectional or short-run view of econ manner born,” who have been subjected to 
omies and social structures and a long-run process of p Rome -molding beginning in 
view that takes into account changes in the infancy and preparing them for later assump- 
- position of families and firms within stable tion of their roles. Obviously this does ‘not 
a ‘structures and, ultimately, changes in the pat to activities requiring genuinely : scarce 
structures themselves. Schumpeter sees the genetic aptitudes, for example mathematics 


lineal family rather than the individual and m music. But such 1 roles are e largely techni- 


22 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Imperialism and Social 

\ Cum, New York: Meridian Books, 1955, p. 111. point out, less highly rewarded than admin- 

_ Schumpeter’s brilliant essay on social classes, first e istrative positions—religious, ‘economic, or 


published in German in 1926, encompasses nearly “skill in handling peo 
- 


debate over the functionalist theory of or “capacity to make decisions,” quali-- 
including those raised by the present writer. ies which probably | do. not depend on rare 
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_ FU NCTIONAL THEORY OF STRATIFICATION 
falling outside the range of portunity prevails, notably to static agrarian 


endowment « of the average man. with caste- -like stratification sys- = 
. It is strange how insistence on the alleged ‘tems. The proponents of the view that in- _ 
“inefficiency” of unequal opportunities equality. opportunity is 
lend sociologists to stress genetic endow- _ fail to distinguish between its effects when — 
_ ment, the importance of which they are dis- the shape or profile of the stratified occupa- — 
posed to minimize in other connections. I tional system is changing and under condi- 
; ‘suspect that this argument is another in- tions where pure mobility alone is at issue.*® 
‘stance of the dangerous proclivity of con- —_In hereditary class societies the desire for 
“temporary social scientists to find “factual” a cote rather than for prestige must suffice 
or. “instrumental” reasons for supporting © to motivate individuals to perform their roles 
views” they ultimately favor on competently.26 Monopolizing the positions 
grounds.** Ne vertheless it is true, in a so- carrying high ‘rewards, a ruling stratum is 
ciety with a growing population and an always subject to the temptation to become — 
expanding economy, that | barriers to full absentee owners embracing the values of 
‘equality of opportunity may lead to short- Veblen’s leisure class which make a virtue 
ages in the supply of candidates for impor- of “functionless” activity and elevate what — 
tant positions. = ‘But this situation, clearly — have previously been viewed as rewards for 
a applicable to engineers, - physical scientists, performance into criteria of worth in their 
doctors, and other professionals in the United : own right. One of the patterns of conspicuous — 


ficiencies in the role- -performance of those _ phenomenon noted by Richard Simpson: the — 
who are the beneficiaries of unequal opportu- creation by the privileged of new positions— 
nities. Nor should it be generalized to apply 7 servants, footmen, courtesans, and the like, 
to all social orders where inequality ¢ of op- whose function is to serve as lackeys catering 
to the most trivial wants of their masters. 


Davis and Moore note the existence of 


States today, does not necessarily imply leisure described by Veblen is precisely the 


23 Paul Kecskemeti, ‘ “The Psychological Theory of 
Prejudice,” Commentary, 18 (October, 1954), pp. ward: for ‘ ‘pure ownership,” but add in a 
_ 359-366; also Bruno Bettelheim, “Discrimination - phrase with curious evolutionist overtones = 
and Science,” Commentary, 21 (April, 1956), pp. that it “becomes more subject to criticism 


384-386; and Dennis H. Wrong, “Political Bias and as social development proceeds toward indus- 
the Social Sciences,” Columbia University Forum, ij 
2 (Fall, 1959), pp. 28-32.  trialization. 


24 Actually, societies face three distinct problems It cannot be assumed, howev er, that a : 

in “allocating” and motivating their members: the hereditary ruling class always degenerates 

_ number of candidates for important roles must be jnto a “decadent” leisure class in the Veble- 

sufficient ; their talents and aptitudes, inmate or 

previously acquired, must not fall below a certain fal) 
level; and once they have been trained and have 2 25 For or the concept of shape or profile of stratifica- 
== their roles vd must be induced to a tion, see Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social Mobility, New _ 


— 


= 


4 not “necessarily a parent to the others. ae ere mobility, see » Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in 
_ If we wished to raise the intellectual level of the Occupational Mobility, Glencoe, IIL: : Free Press, 
American academic profession, for example, two 1953, pp. 30-31; also Ross and van den Haag, op. 

_ exactly opposite policies might prove effective. We  cit., Chapter 10, which contains an excellent general 

might stop paying professors anything at all with the theoretical discussion of the different factors affect- 

result that only men with a genuine love of learning ing mobility. 

and a profound dedication to the pursuit of truth 26 This is not, of course, strictly ‘true: ‘important 

would be willing to become mendicant scholars. Or political, bureaucratic, and military roles may be 
we might raise professorial salaries so that the filled only from the ranks of a hereditary — 


academy could compete with business and the class but not all members of the class fill such roles 

_ highly-paid professions in attracting able and am- Thus prestige incentives may be effective in inducing 

bitious men. Both of these policies might lead to feuda! princes to strive-to become and to remain 

greatly improved academic performance, but only the King’s first minister, Junker landlords to seek 

the second would ensure an adequate supply of | to be generals, etc. This situation necessitates the 

would-be professors to staff American colleges and be familiar distinction between the “elite,” those neces- 
universities. I am indebted for this (I hope) os sarily few men who possess actual decision-making 2 


5 example to Russell Kirk, Academic Freedom: An powers, and the “ruling class,” the larger stratum — 
Essay in Definition, Chicago: 1955, pp. fromwhichtheeliteisrecruited. 
he 
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; nian sense. n sense. Clearly, there have been heredi- cite few writings by Americans which deal - 
tary aristocracies deeply imbued with an directly with the negative consequences for 
= honor, ‘Tesponsibility, and noblesse the social structure of rapid mobility *°— 
apart from Davis’ argument, echoed by other _ 
functionalists, that the requirements for fam-— 
— ily solidarity set limits to complete equality 


elites because of their awareness sociologists, man of them English, have re- 
that they are the recipients of “unearned” cently become concerned with the question 
privileges which can only be justified by of just how much mobility and equality > 
continuous effort.2® Which model—Veblenian opportunity a modern society can stand.*! 
leisure class or responsible aristocracy— Will the trend towards the e replacement of 
characterizes a hereditary class is a matter 
the particular historical context. however, explicitly attributes the “ ‘strain 4 
a Although American social scientists have anomie” he finds in American life to the “contradic- 
stressed the “dysfunctions” for society of in- tion between cultural emphasis on pecuniary ambi- 
4 Ng tion and the social bars to full opportunity,” but it 
of opportunity, they have also ‘is far from certain that the deviant and anomic 
highly sensitive to the negative consequences Tesponses he describes would disappear in an 
for the individual of vertical mobility, up- dustrial society which successfully removed all 7 


ward or downward. But they have been major barriers to In fact the cultural 
i hanced 

extraordinarily remiss in exploring system- ‘™Phasis on success might very well be enhanced 

4 y Pp under such circumstances. 


__atically the disintegrative effects for society only examples I 
of. high rates of ‘mobility, as well as the ; sociologists who have made the general point that 
_ dangers posed by full equality of opportu. rapid mobility may be “dysfunctional,” as distinct 


nity to other cherished values. Scores of from noting particular unpleasant consequences of — 
hooks aad articles have been written ttri- recent mobility in analyses of ethnic prejudice 
books and articles hav n wri a of “McCarthyism,” are Baltzell, loc. cit., and Sey- 


_ buting neurosis, criminality, and demoraliza- mour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, ‘Social 


7 tion to the competitiveness allegedly inspired Mobility in Industrial Society, Be: keley: University 
of California Press, 1959, pp. 260-265, 285-287. 


by intense mobility strivings in a society set and Bendix mention the neglect of this topic by 
which holds out the promise « of high rewards — American sociologists and refer to an article by 
to those who rise to the top.?° one can Melvin M. Tumin, “Some Unapplauded Conse- 


q 


quences of Social Mobility in a Mass Society,” 
Social Forces, 36 (October, 1957), pp. 32-37. This 
meat 28 Baltzell, op. cit., pp. 4-5. C. Wright Mills has article, however, is chiefly concerned with the “un- 


class is probably more characteristic of the mouveau between high occupational position and low ethnic 
riche, specifically of the self-made millionaires whose or kinship status, and of mobility defined in terms 
antics loomed so large on the American scene when of consumption gainsalone. 
Veblen was writing, than of established hereditary See Paul Kecskemeti, Value and 
aristocracies. See his “Introduction to the Mentor Communication, Chicago: University of Chicago 
a Edition,” Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Press, 1952, pp. 268-274; David Potter, People of 
_ Leisure Class, New York: Mentor, 1953, p. xiv. i. 5 Plenty, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954, 
; _# This was, in fact, a major theme, if not the pp. 103-110; Peregrine Worsthorne, “The New 
- - major theme, of the most widely read works of Inequality,” Encounter, 7 (November, 1956), pp. 
SS _ American social science and social criticism in the 24-34; C. A. R. Crosland, The Future of = 


a 
7 suggested that the way of life of Veblen’s leisure 9 consequences of status = 


1930s and early 1940s. Representative are Karen New York: Macmillan, 1957, Chapter 10; Ross and 
Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, van den Haag, op. cit., pp. 126-127, 132-134; : 
cs New York: Norton, 1937; Robert S. Lynd, Michael Young, The Rise of the Meritocracy, — 
| Knowledge for What? Princeton: Princeton Uni- London: Thames and Hudson, 1958, passim; Ray- 
_ versity Press, 1939, esp. Chapter 3; Robert K. mond Williams, Culture and Society, 1780-1950, 
Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” American London: Chatto and Windus, 1958, pp. 331-332. Of 
Sociological Review, 3 (October, 1938), pp. 672- these writers only Young is a professional sociologist 
682. Treatments of American society in the books — ' background and his entire book argues the un- ’ 
of Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, Lawrence Frank, desirability of a society in which full equality of 
a Abram Kardiner, Elton Mayo, and others also _ opportunity is institutionalized; see the review of 
_ Stress this theme. Most of these writers fail to his volume by Charles Curran in Encounter, 12 
_ distinguish between the effects of competition per se (February, 195S), pp. 68-72, which makes precisely a 
and of competition under conditions where full the Davis-Moore point that such a society is — 
equality of is absent. Merton, sible b of man’s “philo- progenitive” impulses. 
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FUNCTIONAL, ‘THEORY OF STRATIFICATION 781 


‘class hierarchies by ladder ot hierarchies ® 2 in n 3 Is ‘it really ‘desirable t that the lower 
industrial societies eliminate the evils (er, if strata should consist only of those who > 
preferred, the “dysfunctions”) which have _ genuinely inferior, thus depriving their ranks — 
_ been so widely attributed to inherited class of a leaven of able and aggressive individuals | ve 
privileges? Considering the charges of ideo- to lead and _Tepresent them in conflicts of 
logical bias which have been bandied about interest with the more highly- -placed groups 
_ by both sides in the debate over the Davis- > and to contribute variety and liveliness to 
Moore theory, it is worth noting that in their social experience? j= | 
Enaland staunch conservatives and Let us ignore the extreme case of a brutal 
firmed socialists alike have raised this ques- centralized totalitarianism which, as George 


. ton The following doubts have been ex- Orwell has suggested, may actually be more 


‘pressed by at least two or more of the writers compatible with a social structure resembling — 
cited in notes 30 and 31: Do mast castes a ladder hierarchy than with a regime of 
1. Might not a self-made elite owing its hereditary social classes. Whether rapid mo-— 
position to demonstrated merit alone be bility and full equality of opportunity in a 


even more intolerant and self-righteous in its d 
attitude toward the lower strata than an described above depends on a number of con- 7 
elite owing its position largely to birth? 33° ditions, of which the major ones probably . 
a Would not those who failed to achieve are the cultural value placed on upward mo- 


i high positions feel even more guilt- preset bility, the range of inequality or what I have z 


_ demoralized, and alienated than at present called “the scale of unequal rewards,” and 

_ if their failure were truly owing to proven the rate of economic expansion and technical 

~ lack of ‘objective ability rather than to “acci- — progress. These factors of course are only 
dents of birth” or “not knowing the right Pi partially independent of one another, = 
people,” excuses which can now be employed 5 7a the price of failure to rise socially—or 


as rationalizations for failure? of downward mobility—is 1 not too 
a definite floor and ceiling are institution- 


— 8 See note 4, above. alized to confine inequalities within tolerable ‘ 


¥ 33 “The Party is not a class in the old sense of the limits, and if the general standard of living 


word. It does not aim at transmitting power to its is high, ai ome mobility, rt David | 
own children, as such; and if there were no other Potter h . ted, may come to be viewed — oe iy , 
way of keeping the ablest people at the top, it would ; = as SUgEES y “ 
perfectly prepared to recruit an entire new genera- 4S _ optional rather than | obligatory 
tion from the ranks of the proletariat. In the equality of opportunity ; need not produce | 4 
fered that arty not monolithic elite ruling over an inert mass. 
7 ereditary body did a great deal to neutralize op ‘ 
Fong The older kind of Socialist, who had been — A diversified v: value system which recognizes 
trained to fight against something called ‘ class a. 
privilege,’ assumed that what is not hereditary tional intelligence and single-minded ambi- 


4 and honors human qualities other than func- 
cannot be permanent. He did not see that the con- tion will be more likely to flourish, = = 

of an oligarchy need not be physical, nor Potter, ‘David Riesman, W. H. te, 


did he pause to reflect that hereditary aristocracies i 
always been shortlived, whereas adoptive and others the decline of 
organizations such ‘as the Catholic Church have a rotestant Ethic, the relaxation of the suc-— 


3s “y ometimes lasted for hundreds or thousands of cess-drive, and the new importance of leisure = 
9 years. The essence of oligarchical rule is not father- as opposed to work in American life. There 
_ to-son inheritance, but the persistence of a certain are also signs, however, that the decline of 


world-view and a certain way of life, imposed by a ti t ti 1 bi li t by 
the dead upon the living. A ruling group is a ruling strong aspiration 0 | mo 
‘group so long as it can nominate its successors. ca 


Party is not concerned with perpetuating its blood cocking 1 in leloure pursuits and cman 


but with perpetuating itself. Who wields power is behavior. a Davis and Moore and others who 


New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949, pp. 210-211. 8 See Tumin, “Some Unapplauded Consequences | 
z many American sociologists resemble Orwell’s of Social Mobility in a Mass Society,” loc. cit. Ihave © 
“the older kind of Socialist” in their views on ignored in this paper the different types of mobility: © 
: alien, Confusion of biological continuity occupational, status, consumption, etc. For a dis- 
_ with permanency of structure is particularly marked cussion of these, see Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 

in cit., PP. 370-371. = 2-871; also Lipset and Hans L. Zetterberg, 


3 not important, provided that the hierarchical struc- _ <— 
ture remains always the same.” George Orwell, 1984, 
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have theorized about the limits to equality - ogists, , Teflecting the values of — own, 1 
in human societies have been chiefly con- _ society, have been preoccupied with the — 
cerned with the relationship of unequal re- amount of mobility to the neglect of the 
wards and mobility to the functional division other dimensions. 

of labor; the newer forms of “status panic’ 


cal nature which fall outside the scope of 


theories that focus primarily on social If the inducement of unequal rewards is 
= Finally, i if economic expansion and tech-_ talents into skills, exercise their skills con- F a : 
nical progress continue to change the shape and undertake difficult tasks, 
occupational stratification, it is also the case that, having won their 
“automatic” upward mobility by reducing rewards, they will use their superior power, 
the number of workers needed in low- -status wealth, and prestige to widen still further — 
_ positions, the combination of hierarchy and existing inequalities in their favor. And they 
equality of opportunity = be less likely to are likely to do so even when their chances 
generate social _tensions.*® of passing on differential advantages to their 
_ All of the dimensions of hierarchy—the children are strictly limited. Thus there may 
_ range of inequality, the shape of the hier- never be a correspondence between the ex- — 
_ archical structure » the amount of mobili ity, isting scale of unequal rewards and the m mini- 
and the ways in which each of these is” 
changing—are empirically order—although democratic government 
jointly produce particular social conse-— the of the lower strata to coun- 
quences, although they ‘can and must be e 
tically distinguished. American sociol-_ elite may stabilize or even narrow the exist- 
and Consequences,” Prod, 2 (September, 1958), pp. warded groups and a sense of injustice | on 
- the part of the less privileged may be just as 


7-11. The fact that England has traditionally 
a endemic in society as the necessity for un-— 


possessed a steeper status hierarchy than the United 
States and one in which status distinctions are much equal rewards itself. This of course is the 


‘ 
more sharply drawn probably accounts for the central insight of the Marxist tradition. So- 7 


of English social sts about ciologists pay lip-service to the theoretical 
ee: to ‘stress both the integrative and 


“the same time that “consumer equality” is becoming “The obligation alien with special force to 
more marked. For perceptive discussions of this Bie: of stratification. Power, justice, 


trend, see Worsthorne, of. cit., and Arnold, op. cit.; 
also G. L. Arnold, The Pattern of World Conflict, and social necessity are perhaps ultimately — 
incommensurablee == | 


York: 1955, pp. 130-131. 
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Men 


present an organized view of the uses that have been made of this concept; and to prs ; 

_ an approach that ties the historical interest in alienation to the modern empirical effort. Five — oa 7 : 

oh alternative meanings of alienation are identified: powerlessness, meaninglessness, normlessness, ’ ia 
* isolation, and self-estrangement. The derivation of these meanings from traditional sociological yen! 

analysis is sketched, and the necessity for making the indicated distinctions is specified. a ee “a 
7 each case, an effort is made to provide a viable research formulation of these five alternatives. a ai 

> _ At the present time, in all the social _ persuasion ‘process in the Kate ‘Smith bond» 
the of alien drive, Merton emphasizes the significance of 


human relations. Investigations of 
the ‘unattached,’ the ‘marginal,’ a that produces this sense of alienation and 


‘obsessive,’ the ‘normless,’ and the iso- 7 estrangement generates in many a craving 

lated’ individual all testify to the cen- for reassurance, an acute need to believe, a 
“« tral place occupied by the hypothesis — flight into faith” §— —in this case, faith in the 

social iy sincerity of the persuader. In short, the idea 


of alienation is a popular vehicle for virtu-— 
Ss writes Robert Nisbet i in The Ouest jor ally | every kind of analysis, from the pre- 


d Community, 1 and there would seem to — diction of voting behavior to the search for 
'\ be little doubt that his estimate is cor- The Sane Societys This inclusiveness, in : _ 
In one form or another, the concept of both | its historical and its contemporary im- 
alienation dominates both the contemporary — port, ‘is s expressed i in Erich Kahler’s remark: 
_ literature and the history of sociological _ “The history” of man could very well be 
thought. It is a central theme in the classics written as a history of the alienation of 
contemporary work, the cc ‘consequences that ‘concept that is so in sociological 
~ have been said to flow from the fact of work, and so clearly laden with value im- 
‘plications, demands special clarity. There 
Ethnic prejudice, for example, has been are, it seems to me, five basic ways in which _ 
described as a response to alienation—as an concept of alienation has been used. The 
ideology which makes an incomprehensible . purpose of this paper is to examine these 
a 
a world intelligible by imposing upon logically” distinguishable usages, and to 
world a simplified and categorical “answer — pose what seems a workable view of these 
7 system” (for example, the Jews cause inter- five meanings of alienation. Thus, the task 
national 2 In his examination of the is a dual ‘one: to make organized 
__——— sense of one of the great traditions in socio- 
“ * Tits paper ts based in part on work done while logical thought; and to make the traditional — 


+ 


4 the author was in attendance at the Behavioral 
Sciences Conference at the ‘University of New 
Mexico, in the summer of 1958. The conference was — 
supported by the Behavioral Sciences Division, Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, under contract 
AF 49(638)-33. The work on alienation was carried 
out in close conjunction with B. Rotter and» 


gratefully acknowledge their very , considerable help, 
while absolving them of any to the 
1 New York: Oxford, 1953, p. 15. 
2T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Person- . 
New York: 1950, pp. 617 ff. 


_ interest in alienation more amenable to sharp 


empirical statement. 
K. Merton, Mass Persuasion, New York: 
#Erich Fromm, The Sane Society, New York: 
_ 5 The Tower and the Abyss, New York: Braziller, 
#An effort in this direction is reported by John 
P. Clark in “Measuring Alienation Within a Social 
System, ” pp. 849-852 of this issue of the Review. 


fi ‘The problem of alienation is a pervasive theme in the classics of sociology, and the concept 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


I propose, in alias follows, to treat aliena- uf The idea of alienation as powerlessness is, 


‘thon from the personal standpoint of the 
is, alienation is here taken from literature. The contributors ‘to Gouldner’ 
the social- psychological point of view. Pre- on leadership, for 


_ sumably, a task for subsequent experimental heavy use of this idea; as does the work ol 
or analytical research is to determine (a) C. Wright Mills—and, I suppose, any ay 
the social conditions that produce these five sis of the human condition that takes the — 
variants of alienation, or (b) their behavioral Marxist tradition with any seriousness. This — 
_ consequences. In each of the five instances, vadient of alienation can be conceived as the — 
yg begin with a review of where and how expectancy or probability held by the indi- 
that usage is found in ‘traditional sociological — _ vidual that his own behavior cannot d deter- 7 
thought; subsequently, in each case, I seek mine the occurrence - of the outcomes, or 
more researchable statement of meaning. — reinforcements, he seeks, 
In these latter statements, I focus chiefly Let us be Clear about what this 
upon the ideas of expectation and value. 
treat powerlessness from the standpoint of 
objective conditions in society; but this 
The first of these uses refers to alienation Goes not mean that these conditions need be 
in the sense of powerlessness. This is the ignored in research dealing with this variety 
notion of alienation as it originated in the ~ of alienation. These objective conditions are 
a Marxian view of the worker’s condition in : relevant, for example, in determining the : 
capitalist society: the worker is alienated — _ degree of realism involved in the individual’s — = 
the extent that the pre prerogative and means response to his situation. The objective fea- — 
of decision are expropriated by the ruling tures of the situations are to be handled like | 
entrepreneurs. Marx, to be sure, was inter- any other situational aspect of behavior—to _ 
ested in other alienative aspects of the indus- be analyzed, measured, ignored, experiment- 7 
trial system; indeed, one might say that his any controlled or varied, as the research 
interest in the powerlessness of the worker question demands. 


flowed from his interest in the consequences this construction of “powerless- 7 


- of such alienation in the work place—for ness” clearly departs from the Marxian 


Fy 
example, the alienation of man from man, by removing the critical, 
element in the idea of alienation. Likewise, 
this version of powerlessness does not take 
In Weber's work, we find an extension into account, as a definitional matter, ‘the 
Al: beyond the industrial sphere of the Marxian frystration an individual may feel as a ll 4 


‘notion of powerlessness. ‘this. extension, “sequence of the discrepancy between 
aE... . he may expect and the degree of 
Marx’s emphasis upon the wage worker as Control that he desires—that is, it takes 
being ‘separated’ from the means of produc- direct account of the value of control to the — 
tion becomes, in Weber's perspective, merely Person. 
modern soldier is equally ‘s Ta rom 7 
means of violence; the scientist from the ‘individual’s expectancy for control of events” 
‘Means of enquiry, and the civil servant from is clearly distinguished from 1 (a) the objec- 
tive situation of powerlessness as some ob- 


_ the means of administration.’ 
server sees it, (b) the observer’s judgment 


> 


>The concepts of expectancy and reward, or re- of that situation against some ethical stand- 
are central J.B. ard, and (c) the individual’s sense of a 
otter’s “social learning theory”; see Social Learning - 
and Clinical Psychology, New York: Prentice Hall, 7 crepancy between his expectations for 7 
1954. My discussion seeks to cast the various mean- i. trol and his desire for control. mar 
ings of alienation in a form that is roughly consistent os ? The issues in the philosophy of science, a 
with this theory, though not formally expremed in or in the history of science, on which these 
7H. HL Gerth and C. W. Mills, From Max Weber: istinctions an ecisions touc can not be 
Essays in Sociology, New York: Oxford, 1946, p. SO. debated here. Two remarks must 
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In any given | research, any o any or r all of the In the case of alienation, I would limit the a 
* elements discussed above—expectancies, ob- - applicability of the concept to expectancies 
jective conditions, deviation from a moral that have to do with the individual’s sense of 
_ standard, deviation from the actor’s stand- influence over socio-political events (control — 
ards—may well be involved, and I see little t the political system, the industrial econ- 
- profit in arguing about which | is “really” _ omy, i international affairs, and the like). Ac- 
alienation so long as what is going on at each cordingly, I would initially limit the appli- 
“point in the effort is clear. I have chosen to cability of this first meaning of alienation - 
focus on expectancies since I believe that this to the aréna for which the concept was origi- 
is consistent with what follows, while it nally intended namely, the depiction | of j 
avoids building ethical or adjustmental fea-— man’s relation to the larger social order. 
- into the concept. (2) I do not think Whether or not such an operational om 


that the expectancy usage is as radical a of alienation is related to’ expectancies for 


7 departure from the Marxian legacy as it may control in more intimate need areas (for 
appear. No one would deny the editorial example, love and affection; status-recogni- _ 
character of the Marxian judgment, but it tion) is a matter for empirical determina- — 

_ was a judgment about a state of affairs— tion. The need for the restriction lies in the , 

a _ the elimination of individual freedom and following convictions: First, the concept of — 

7 ‘control. My version of alienation refers to alienation, initially, should not be so global 
the counterpart, in the individual’ 'S expecta- as to make the generality of powerlessness a r: 
tions, of that state of affairs. matter of fiat rather than fact. Second, 

% Finally, the use of powerlessness as an ex- concept should not be dangerously close - : 
pectancy means that this version of aliena- merely an index of personality adjustment 

tion is very closely related to the notion (de- —equivalent, that is, to a statement th rat the 
veloped by Rotter) of “internal versus ex- — individual is maladjusted in the sense that 

‘ ternal control of reinforcements.” The latter he has a generally low expectation that a 
construct refers to the individual’s sense of can, | through his own behavior, achieve the 
“personal: control over the reinforcement situ- of the personal rewards he seeks. a | | 


tien, as contrasted with his view that the 
"occurrence: of reinforcements is dependent canal a notion n of powerlessness with, for example, 


——— 


"7 B di h h Norman Podheretz’s discussion of the “Beat Genera- 
‘upon externa conditions, such as c ance, tion”: “Being apathetic about the Cold War is to 


_ luck, or the manipulation of others. The con-— ‘admit that you have a sense of utter helplessness 
= in these formulations leaves the way _ in the face of forces apparently beyond the control 


open for the development of a closer bond of man.” “Where is the Beat Generation Going?” — 
4 ber, 1958), p. 148.0 

between two languages of analys si that a ® It seems best, in regard to the adjustment = 


J learning theory and that of alienation— ine § — tion, to follow Gwynn Nettler’s view. He points out 
have’ long histories | in n psychology and | Soci- that the concepts of alienation and anomie should 


problem of recognizing that these disorganization defined as intrapersonal goalesness, 
or lack of ‘internal coherence’ . their] bearing — 
are generally sed to” understand the ” “A Measure of Alienation,” American 
same things® Sociological Review, 22 (December, 1957), p. 672. 
For a contrasting view, see Nathan Glazer’s “The 
Cf. W.H. James and J. B. Rotter, “Partial and Alienation of Modern Man,” Commentary, 3 (April, 
One Hundred Percent Reinforcement under Chance 1947), p. 380, in which he comments: “If we ap- { 
and Skill Conditions,” Journal of Experimental proach alienation in this way, it becomes less a + 
b. , Psychology, 55 (May, 1958), pp. 397-403. Rotter — description of a single specific symptom than an a a 
| and his students have shown that the distinction 5 omnibus of psychological disturbances having a sim- 
_ between internal and external control (a distinction _ ilar root cause—in this case, modern social whol - 
which is also cast in expectancy terms) has an impor- ization.” 
tant bearing on learning theory. The propositions in With regard to the question of the generality of 
‘ that theory, they argue, are based too exclusively . powerlessness, I assume that high or low expectancies — : 


‘4 
er 


on experimental studies which simulate conditions for the control of outcomes through one’s own 
of “external control,” where the subject “is likely behavior will (a) vary with the behavior involved— 
to perceive reinforcements as being beyond his con-__e.g., control over academic achievement or grades, 
and primarily contingent upon external condi- as against control over unemployment; and (b) will 
tions” (p. 397). _ Compare this use of what is is es- ™ be e differentially realistic in different areas (it is one — 
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REVIEW 
stituted the “Jews” as a simplified solution 


major usage or this unclarity). In Mannheim’s depiction, 


MEANINGLESSNESS 


the individual cannot choose appropriately 


among alternativ terpret 
of meaninglessness. The clearest -contempo- g a ative interpretations 
_ “act intelligently” or “with insight”) be-— 
rary examples of this usage are found in | 
of prejudice; cause the increase in rationality, 


& 's The Psychology of Social Movements, with its emphasis on specialization and _ 
_ in which the “search for meaning” is used duction, makes such choice impossible. 2. 
as part of the interpretive scheme in analyz- __ It would seem, for the present at least, a 


matter of n 
such diverse phenomena as lynchings, the are. They may, ae in the above im. 
Father Divine movement, and German q 


-cism; and in Hoffer’s portrait of the “true stance, be simply descriptive beliefs (inter- 
_ believer” as one who finds, and needs to P retations); be beliefs involy- 


Fer sve its”: he cannot predict w ith 1 | 
description of the increase ict with confidence the 
"consequences of acting on a given belief. One 

‘functional rationality” and the concomitant 


decline of “substantial rationality.” Mann- ' might operationalize this aspect of alienation 4 
: heim argues s that as society increasingly or- * by focusing upon the fact that it inc character-— 
_ ganizes its members with reference to the - ized by a low expectancy that satisjectory 
‘nest of ends (that is, 2 predictions about future outcomes of be-— 

havior can be made. Put more simply, where 


functional rationality increases), there is 2 the: first meaning of alienation refers to the 


ine in th ity to act in- 
parallel decline in the “capacity _ sensed ability to control outcomes, this sec- : 
telligently in a given situation on the basis — 


of ene’s own insight into the ietetdetiens ond meaning refers essentially to the sensed © 
ability to predict behavioral outcomes. 


of This second version of alienation is logi- 


his second I type tenatin, cally independent of the first, for, under 


some circumstances, expectancies for r- 
events in which he i is engaged. We e may speak P 
hich alienati "the sonal control of events may not 
igh alienation, in the understanding of these events, as in| 
usage, when the individual is unclear as to 
the popular depiction of the alienation of 
he ought to believe—when the individ 12° 
yee the intellectual. Still, there are obvious 
ual’s minimal standards for clarity 
connections between these two. forms of 
sion- -making are not met. Thus, the post-war _ 
alienation: in some important degree, the 
- German situation described by Adorno was © 
s a“: view that one lives in an intelligible world 
in the sense that the individ- 


ma a prerequisite to expectancies 
ual could not choose with confidence 


control; ‘and the -unintelligibility of complex 
’ affairs is "presumably conducive to the de- 
disasters of the time (and, it is argued, sub- 
_ thing to feel powerless with regard to war and —12¢, Wright Mills’ description reflects this view: 
_ quite another, presumably, to feel powerless in- “The intellectual who remains free may continue — 
making friends). My chief point is that these are -~ learn more and more about modern society, but 
_ ‘matters that can be empirically rather than con- he finds the centers of political initiative less and 
-ceptually solved; we should not, therefore, build less accessible. . . . He comes to feel helpless in’ 
either “generality” or “adjustment” into our concept the fundamental » sense that he cannot control what 
of alienation. This same view is applied in the discus- _ he is able to foresee.” White Collar, New York: 
_ sion of the other four types of alienation. oy oowell Oxford, 1951, p. 157. The same distinction is found 
10 See, respectively, Adorno et al., op. cit.; Hadley in F. L. Strodtbeck’s empirical comparison of Italian — 
~ Cantril, The Psychology of Social Movements, New and Jewish values affecting mobility: “For the 
_ York: Wiley, 1941; and Eric Hoffer, “gp True _ Jew, there was always the expectation that every- 
Believer, New York: Harper, 1950, p. 90. 2 thing could be understood, if perhaps not con- 
— 1 Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in on sas of trolled.” “Family Interaction, Values and Achieve- — 
Reconstruction, New Vouk: Brace, ment,” in D. C. McClelland et al., Talent and 
: Society, New York: Van Nostrand, 1958, p. 155. a 
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velopment of high for external on kind of anomic 


control (that is, high powerlessness). ow _ situation serve to renew the discussion of the 4 


NORMLESSNESS idea of _meaninglessness, and the idea “of 


— 


wv ‘The third variant of the alienation theme P0Werlessness or internal-external “control. 
derived from Durkheim’s description of For Merton notes, first, that the anomic situ- 


“anomie,” and refers to a condition of ation leads to low predi ictability in behavior, | vie 
normlessness. In the traditional usage, and second, that the anomic situation may 


denotes a situation in which the so- well lead to the belief luck: 


“cial norms regulating individual conduct ‘Whatever the sentiments ts of the reader con- 
have broken down or are no longer effective cerning the moral desirability of coordinating 


as rules for behavior. As noted above, Mer- i the goals- and-means phases of the social struc- _ 
‘ioe it is clear that imperfect coordination of — 


‘ton emphasizes this kind of rulelessness in the two leads to anomie. Insofar as one of the 

i his interpretation of the importance of the - most general functions of the social sractire 

_ “sincerity” theme in Kate Smith’s war ar bond is = 7 a a for predictability and 

regularity of social behavior, it becomes in- 

creasingly limited in effectiveness as these 

én The emphasis on this theme reflects a social elements of the social structure become dis- 

disorder—“anomie” is the sociological term— sociated. . . . The victims of this contradiction 

in which common values have been sub- between the cultural emphasis on pecuniary 

_ merged in the welter of private interests seek- - ambition and the social bars to full opportu- 

ing satisfaction by virtually any means which nity are not always aware of the structural 

are effective. Drawn from a highly competi- sources of their thwarted aspirations. To be 

tive, segmented urban society, our informants _ sure, they are typically aware of a discrepancy _ 

live in a climate of reciprocal distrust which, -. between individual worth and social rewards. — 

to say the least, is not conducive to stable s But they do not necessarily see how this 

human relationships. . . . The very same so- _ comes about. Those who do find its source in 7 
_ ciety that produces this sense of alienation _ the social structure may become alienated 

and estrangement Sr" in sa a craving from that structure and become ready candi- - 


for reassurance. . dates for Adaptation V [rebellion]. But 


Elsewhere, in his well-known paper “Social majority, may attribute their difficulties to 


Structure and Anomie,” Merton describes mystical and less sociological 


the “adaptations” (the kinds of conformity . in such a society [a society suffering from 
4 ‘bien people tend to put stress on mys- 


 ciplining effect of collective standards has 
been weakened. He takes as his case in point 


é here the dis- 
and deviance) that may occur where the dis- ies the workings of Fortune, Chance, . 


goals” (in America, the emphasis upon suc-_ is both an integral part of the alienation 
— cess goals) are not congruent with the avail- literature, and that it bears upon our expect- 
able means for their attainment. In such a ancy notions. W hat is not so clear is the 


situation, he argues, anomie or normlessness matter of how precisely to conceptualize 2 
wl develop to the extent that “the techni- pint: Untortanat “anomie” is intended to 


the situation in which culturally prescribed — +. ™ It is clear that the general idea of = 


-* most effective procedure, whether cul- point. Unfortunately, the idea of normless- _ 
turally legitimate or not, becomes typically ness has _ been over-extended to include a_ 
preferrec to institutionally prescribed con- wide variety of both social conditions and 
tural breakdown, reciprocal distrust, and so 


ix” 13 Thorstein in Veblen argues the same point, in his - 
“own inimitable style, in a discussion of “The Belief 


in Luck”: “. . . the extra-causal propensity or agent _ Those who employ the anomie version of 
_ has a very high utility as a recourse in perplexity” alienation a are chiefly concerned with the 
[providing the individual] “a means of escape from elaboration of the “means” ’ emphasis in so- y 


the difficulty of accounting for phenomena in terms 
of causal sequences.” The Theory of the Leisure ciety for example, the loss of commonly ~ 


See New York: Macmillan, 1899; Modern Library held standards and consequent individual-_ 
Edition, 1934,p.386. a n, or the development of instru ntal, 


Merton, op. cit., p. 143. attitudes. This interest repre- 
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F-.-,- our third variant of alienation, n, the perhaps we we can learn something about the asf 


_key idea of which, again, may be cast in way in which he can become alienated from — 
terms of expectancies. Following Merton’ s things that take much more of his time. ls 
lead, the anomic situation, from the individ- In speaking of “misbehavior” or “mis- -in- 
‘ual point of view, may be defined as one in volvement,” Goffman is treating the problem 
which there is a high expectancy that sci 

unapproved behaviors are required to achieve the anomic feature I have described, that i is, 

_ given goals. This third meaning of alienation expectancy for socially unapproved 
is logically independent of the two versions | _ havior. His analysis of the social microcosm — 
discussed above. Expectancies concerning un-— _in these terms calls attention once more to 
approved means, presumably, can vary inde- the fact that the five variants of alienation — 
pendently of the individual’s expectancy that _ discussed here can be applied to as broad 

f his own behavior will determine his success or as narrow a range of social behavior as 


in reaching a goal (what I have called seems useful 
“powerlessness” ) or his belief that he oper- 
ates in intellectually comprehensible SC LATION 
world meaninglessness”’). Such a view of 
anomie, to be sure, narrows the evocative | The fourth | type of alienation refers to 


- character of the concept, but it provides a - isolation. This usage is most common in de- 
more likely way of ‘developing its” research scriptions of the intellectual role, 


— Fe potential. This view, I believe, makes pos- Writers refer to the detachment of the intel 


sible the discovery of the extent to which lectual from popular cultural standards— 
such expectancies are held, the conditions for one who, in Nettler’s language, has become — 
their development, and their consequences estranged from his society and the culture — 
either for the individual or for a given social _ it carries.’® Clearly, this usage does not tefer 


“er 


= | (for example, the generation of wide- — to isolation as a lack of “social ell 


_ The foregoing discussion implies that the in 

means and goals in question have to do with — 
such relatively broad social demands as on maintain a consistent ‘aoe on the indi- 
success or for political ends. vidual’s expectations or values, this brand of 
However, in his interesting essay, “ Aliena- _ alienation may be usefully defined in terms — 
“tion from Interaction,” Erving Goffman pre- Of reward values: The alienated in the isola- 
sents a more or less parallel illustration in _tion sense are those who, like the intellectual, — 


which the focus is on the smallest of social 
18 Jbid., p. 59. Obviously, the distinction (discussed __ 
the simple conversation: 


‘a Tf we take conjoint spontaneous -involve- z condition and individual expectancy applies in the 
ment fe a topic of conversation as a point of case of anomie. For a recent treatment of this 


4 


reference, we shall find that alienation from it point, see R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social ie - 
- jis common indeed. Conjoint involvement ap- Structure, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957 (revised _ 


pears to be a fragile thing, with standard dition), pp. 161-194. It is clear that Srole’s well- 
points of weakness and decay, a precarious known anomie scale refers to individual experience — 
& unsteady state that is likely at any time to (and that it embodies a heavy adjustment com- — 
lead the individual into some form of aliena- ponent). It is not so clear how the metaphorical — 
4 tion. Since we are dealing with obligatory in- language of “normative breakdown” and “structural 


misbehavior ofa hind th that can be called + mis- _ a social condition is to be made empirically useful. 

_ involvement. 17 ngs. _ It may be further noted that the idea of rulelessness 
has often been used to refer to situations in which 
Goffman describes four such “mis- -involve- norms are unclear as well as to those in which 

-_ (for example, being too self-conscious es; lose their regulative force. I focused on the © 
in interaction), and concludes: “By looking | latter case in this section; but the former aspect 
the wars ia “which indi ¢ be anomie is contained in the idea of “meaningless- 
a e way ndividuals can _ ness.” The idea of meaninglessness, as defined above, — 

-4 thrown out of step with the sociable moment q - surely includes situations involving uncertainty re- _ 
from obscurity of rules, the absence of clear 


- volvement, forms of alienation will constitute strain” associated with the conception of anomie as ve 


17 Human Relations, 10 (February, 1957), p. 49 criteria for resolving ambiguities, and the like. er 


(italics added). 19 Nettler, of. cit., p. 672. 


of alienation in terms not far removed from j * 


— 

ON 

&g 

i 


are e typically valued in the given modified social structure. It presupposes 
_ society. This, in effect, is the definition of alienation from reigning goals and /Stand- 
alienation ir in Nettler’ s scale, for as ameasure ards.” 


sists (largely though not exclusively) of ‘SELF- BSTRANGEMENT 
items | that reflect the individual’s degree of fm The final variant distinguishable in the 
commitment to popular culture. Included, for ad literature is 


lienation in the f self- 
le, is the uestion “Do ou read alienation in the sense 0 hana 
q y estrangement. The most extended treatment 


of this version of alienation is found in — 


ociety, wh tes: 


%, The “4solation” version alienation In the following analysis I have chosen 
clearly carries a meaning different from the concept of alienation as the central 

three versions discussed above. Still, gone P 


a 


os 


is of the contemporary social character. . 
alternative meanings cam be profitably ap- alienation is meant a mode of experience 
_ plied in conjunction with one another in the __ in which the person experiences himself as -: 
analysis of a given state of affairs. Thus, alien. He has become, one might say, 
_Merton’s paper on social stractene and ranged 


anomie makes use of both “normlessness” n much the come wey, Wright Mills 
“fsolation” i in depicting the 


of an alien purpose, the salesgirl 
= One ‘of these » adaptations—that of - comes self-alienated;” and, later, ' “Men are 
“innovator”—is the prototype of alienation from one as each secretly 

in the sense of normlessness, in which the tries to make an instrument of the other, and 4 
individual innovates ; culturally disapproved . in time a full circle i is made: One r makes. an 
4 ‘means to achieve the goals in question. But — = = 
lion”—more closely approximates what I ‘There are two interesting features s of this = 
have called “isolation.” “This adaptation — popular doctrine of alienation as self-es- » 
[rebellion] leads men outside the environing a _ trangement. The first of these is the fact 


social structure to envisage and seek to to bring © - that where the usage does not overlap with — Be, 


the other four meanings (and it often does), 


' Ibid., p. 675. A scale to measure social isolation it is difficult to specify what the alienation 
(as well as powerlessness and meaninglessness) has @ from. To speak of “alienation from the 
_ been developed by Dean, but the meanings are not ' self”’ is after all simply a metaphor, in a way 
the same as those given here; the “social isolation” ; rat “alienation from popular culture,” a 
measure, for example, deals with the individual’s 
friendship status. (See Dwight Dean, “Alienation example, need not be. be. _ The latter can be 
and Political Apathy,” Ph.D. thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1956.) It seems to me now, however, Merton, ‘ ‘Social and Anomie,” of. cit., 
that this is not a very useful meaning, for two pp. 144-145. Merton is describing a radical estrange- 
a state- ment from societal values (often typified in the 
‘ment of either social adjustment or - of simple case of the intellectual)—i.e., the alienation is from 
"differences in associational styles (i.e., some people _ reigning central features of the society, and what is” _ 
‘are sociable and some are not), and as such seems — Fm is a “greatly” modified society. Presumably, — 
irrelevant to the root historical notion of alienation. % the “isolation” mode of alienation, like the other _ 
_ Second, the crucial part of this “social isolation” versions, can be applied on the intimate or the 
component in alienation—what Nisbet, for ——- grand scale, as noted above in the discussion of 


calls the “unattached” or the “isolated”—is better 


Goffman’s analysis. Clearly, the person who rejects 
aw for analytical purposes, I believe, in the | certain commonly held values in a given society, 

but who values the society’s tolerance for such dif- — 
as defined in expectancy oF reward terms. That is to 2 ferences, is expressing a fundamental commitment to 


7 say, what remains, after sheer sociability is removed, societal values and in this degree he is not atenated 
is the kind of tenuousness of social ties that may be _in the isolation sense. 
described as value uniqueness (isolation), deviation -- 22 Fromm, o?. cit., pp. 110,120. _ 

- from approved means (normlessness), or the like. 23 Mills, op. cit., pp. 184,188. 
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z= but what is ‘inte nded when which is as the loss 
- Mills, Hoffer, and the others speak of self- of intrinsic meaning or pride in work, a loss _ 
estrangement? == which Marx and others have held to be an 
7 Apparently, what is being postulated here ‘aa feature of modern alienation. This 
1 


is some ideal human condition from which notion of the loss of intrinsically meaningful — 
the individual is estranged. This i is, perhaps, satisfactions is embodied in a number of | 
clearest in Fromm’s treatment, for example, ways in current discussions of alienation. 
description of ‘production and con- Glazer, for example, contrasts the alienated 
- sumption excesses in capitalist society: “The society with simpler societies characterized 
human way of acquiring would be to make ~ “spontaneous acts of work and play which h 
an effort qualitatively commensurate with were their own reward. 
what I acquire. . . . But our craving for Although this meaning of alienation a 
a ‘consumption has lost all connection with a ‘difficult to specify, the basic idea contained | 
real needs of man.” 24 To be - self- -alienated, © ‘in the rhetoric of self- estrangement—the idea 
in the final analysis, means to be something of intrinsically meaningful activity—can, 
= than one might ideally be if the circum-— perhaps, be recast into more manageable so-- 
stances in society were otherwise—to be in- cial learning terms. One way to state such a 
= given to appearances, conformist. a is to see alienation as the degree of 
-Riesman’ s discussion of other-direction falls dependence of the given behavior upon anti- 
within this “Meaning of alienation; for ‘what  cipated future rewards, that is, upon rewards 
is at stake is that the child learns “that: that lie outside the activity itself. In these 
nothing in his character, no possession he terms, the worker who works merely | for 
owns, no inheritance of name or talent, no his salary, the housewife who cooks simply — 
‘a _work he has done, is valued for itself, but to get it over r with, or the other-directed type _ 
“only for its effect on others. . “i. ., ein who acts “only for its effect on others”—all 
_ Riesman’s comment brings us to the SeC- _ these (at different levels, again) are instances 
ond feature of special interest in the idea of - of self- -estrangement. In this view, what has - 
self-alienation. I have noted that this. idea been called self- -estrangement refers essen- 


7 
invokes some explicit or implicit human tially to the inability of the individual to | 

ideal. And I have implied that such com- find self- -rewarding—or in Dewey's phrase, 
parisons of modern man with some idealized — self- -consummatory—activities that engage 


rhetorical appeals” to na nature—an important 
rhetoric for some purposes, though not very 26 Glazer, op.cit,p.379. 
useful in the non-analytical form it generally —*’ The difficulty of providing intrinsically satisfy- 


takes. But Riesman’s assertion contains, it. _ ing work in industrial society, of course, has been 
4 the subject of extensive comment; see, for example, " 


7 seems to me, one of the key elements of this - Daniel Bell, Work and Its Discontents, Boston: 
n rhetoric—one, indeed, that not only reflects Beacon Press, 1956. A similar idea has been applied — 
the original interest ¢ of Marx in alienation gz Tumin to the definition of creativity: “I would _ 


follow Dewey’s lead and view ‘creativity’ as the 
4 but also on one » that 1 may be specifiable in a esthetic experience, which is distinguished from other 


slg consistent with our other uses of _ experiences by the fact that it is self-consummatory 
alienation. _in nature. This is to say, the esthetic experience is 
for the actions which define and constitute 
‘ the experience, whatever it may be, rather than for 
24 Fromm, op. cit., “pp. its instrumental results or social accompaniments in 
original), the form of social relations with others.”” Melvin M. 
David Riesman, . Crowd, New Tumin, “Obstacles to Creativity,” Etc.: A Review 
peek. Yale University Press, 1950, p. 49. Although of General Semantics, 11 (Summer, 1954), p. 261. — 
the idea of self-estrangement, when used in the ie. a more psychological view of the problem of 
“Sa literature, usually carries the potion “intrinsically” governed behavior, see S. Koch, ‘ ‘Be- aa 
applicable human standard, it is havior as -‘Intrinsically’ Regulated: Notes 


sometimes the individual’s standard that is at issue: Toward a Pre- Theory of Phenomena Called ‘Moti- 
to be alienated in this sense is to be aware of a _ vational,’” in M. R. Jones, editor, Nebraska Sym- 


_ discrepancy between one nas ideal self and one’s actual  posium on Motivation, Lincoln: ‘Univ ersity of 
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in a summary essay on 
ans he speaks of our modern “. . . 


am aware that there are olism and 
sense of the splitting asunder of what was” 


difficulties of considerable importance in 
_ these five varieties of alienation (especially, 
I believe, in the attempted solution of “self- 
estrangement” and the idea of “meaningless- 

nets ). But I have attempted, first, to dis- 


tinguish the meanings that have been given 
_ key elements in the theory that underlies the 


) alienation, to work toward a 
present of alienation. 


. I 


mold in which values, behavior, and expecta- 
tions were once cast into interlocking 
forms.” These same three concepts—re- 


not misguided. But I would urge that the “question 
is traditional than it 


Seem. Nathan Glazer certainly is well within 


azer, Op. cit., 78 (italics a 


ACY” AND “R at 
ORGANIZATIO THEORY: AN EMPIRICAL STUDY ne 


STANLEY H. Upy, je 


Yale University 


of M Max Weber's ‘ide -typical specifications for “rational bureaucracy” are reformulated 
= a system of three “bureaucratic” and four “rational” variables. It is soeial that (a) bory 
I ee sony variables are positively associated ; (b) rational variables are positively associated ; at 
but that (c) rational variables are negatively associated with bureaucratic variables. This - 
_ —_ hypothesis is Supported by a@ comparative analysis of 150 formal organizations in 150 non- Sime 


findings are explored for, “first, the use e of “concept “informal orgenis ation; ” and, 
- second, the development of a general organizational model. Such a model is proposed i in outline 
and illustrated from the descriptive i industrial sociological literature wy 


AX WEBER'S “split personality” The dual nature of W eber’ approach is 
§ sociologist, | on the one hand, and perhaps’ nowhere so so apparent as in his use : 

_+"-% transcendental idealist historian, on of ideal types in the analysis of administra- 

the other, has from time to time occasioned — tive | structure. From a sociological point of 

comment in the literature. This duality « of view, his specifications for the “rational bu- 


reaucracy” superficially resemble the cate- P 
lar to have had some rather interesting con- gories of a model. Yet on closer scrutiny 
_ | sequences for the lines along which contem- they prove to be alleged concrete attributes, — 
| -— _ porary organization theory has developed. rather than variables or categories in a clas- 
| ERS the purpose of this paper to discuss  sificatory scheme. And, indeed, from a 
‘some of these consequences, together with transcendental idealist point of view, Weber 
certain problems to which they lead, and to himself treats ideal types as substantive 
possible solution to these problems conclusions rather than methodological 
&g through a a small i study. or In this sense, his specifications for the ‘ 
PA | tional bureaucracy” represent not so a 
See Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Sociat system of analytical categories as they doan 
Action, 1949, pp. 601-610. attempt to to capture th the ‘ 


posture in Weber’s work appears in particu- 4 


== together, the breaking of the seamless _ 


value; behavior, and expectancy—are 


= 


ay 
> It ma seem at first reading, that the find only that initial strangeness which is 
perienced when we translate 
q 
— 
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porary administration. 3 Despite their parti- changing conditions. From a somewhat ‘dif- 
ally metaphysical character, however, Web- ferent perspective, March and Simon indicate ‘a 


erian ideal types have a definite empirical that this problem can be approached from the 


useful in empirical work, and of course have tional devices, , presenting an int eresting 
exercised a well-recognized influence comparison of the models which they find 

contemporary, organization theory. implicit in the work of Merton, Selznick, an 
n 


flavor. Consequently they have proved highly | : viewpoint of latent consequences of motiva- t 


Certainly few will deny that such influence Gouldner i in this regard. 
has been on the whole extremely fortunate. Findings « of this kind cast some doubt o 
But at the same time it has not been without — ‘the long run advisability of maintaining a 7 
_ drawbacks. The legacy of Weber is probably — - rigid distinction between “formal” and “in a 
in great part responsible for the extreme de- formal” administrative behavior; they sug- _ 
4 gree to which organization theory has had to gest an altogether different approach, involv- 7 
face problems of flexibility. For however in- ing a general model which would provide an 
genious and perceptive they may be, ideal explicit context within which these ‘various 
F types cannot be applied directly to the analy- _ “adaptive” mechanisms could be presumed to 
_ sis of empirical data. Instead, the investiga- operate. It was believed that a reformulation 
tor must either recast the ideal type as a of Weber’s original ideal-typical attributes as 
4 model by reformulating its specifications variables, together with an attempt 
a system of interrelated variables, or rest _ establish their actual empirical interrelation- 
content to study the respects in which actual ships, might provide the desired flexibility 
cases do not conform to it. The second alter- and thus prove to be a fruitful step toward — 
native has been the one usually followed, ‘the construction of such a model. Accord- 
and has lead to the development of an exten- ingly, seven of | Weber’s ideal-typical “tational ‘ 
body of theory dealing with “informal bureaucratic” characteristics are reformu-_ 
organization ”—namely, departures from lated below as rough ‘ “present versus absent” 
ideal-typical “rational: bureaucratic” char- variables. Subsequently, the extent to which 
acteristics. they are all likely to be present together 
Such development itself, however, any formal organization is investigated 
“produced a mounting body of evidence which through a comparative analysis of 150 organ- 
_ suggests that some attention might fruitfully izations engaged in the production of material 
be given the first alternative—that of at- goods in 150 different nonindustrial societies. - 
_ tempting to recast the original ideal type as The societies were selected according to — 
_a model. For it appears that many informal ; Murdock’s criteria for his “World “Ethno- 
behavior patterns can at least partially be + graphic Sample.” One organization was then _ 
accounted for by problems which seem inher- drawn at random from those in each society 
; ent in the formal (in this context, the ideal- on which data were available. The principal 
typical) structure. Moore, for example, ‘source of data was the Human Relations 
‘indicates. that the formal structure itself Area Files.‘ 
provides sufficient conditions for the develop- 
“ment of certain informal behavior patterns, CONCEPTS, RESULTS 
pointing out that formal planning is always 
necessarily incomplete, that standard prob- organization is defined as any 
lems arise which lead to a body of accu-— social _ group engaged in pursuing — 
ulated precedent, and that formal structure ty, Wilbert M 
_ provides the framework within which most Relations and the Social Order, New York: Mac- _ 
__ informal interaction takes place. Similarly,  millan, 1951, pp. 273-293; Peter M. Blau, Bureau- 
Blau stresses the development of informal cracy in Modern Society, New York: Random 
- patterns of behavior as a result of mpenied House, 1956, p. 57; James G. March and Herbert 


, Si , 0 satio Sy New York: Wiley, 1958, 
__ adaptations of organization to to ened — 


Parsons, loc. cit.; also Carl J. Prtedeich, Semple, ” American 59 (August, 

Observations on Weber's Analysis of Bureaucracy,” 1957), pp. 664-687; George Peter Murdock, Clellan 

in Robert K. Merton, et al, editors, Reader in —§. Ford et al., Outline of Cultural Materials, New — 

"Bureaucracy, Glencoe: Free Press, pp. 27-33. Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1950. 
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announced objectives through niin Ser G. Compensatory rewards are reported if 
ordinated effort. Weber’s “rational bureauc- members of higher authority “distribute 
racy” is conceived as such an organization, to members of lower suthority in 
which, however, possesses as well” other return for participation. 
__ characteristics. Seven of these characteristics — _ The above reformulation, together with the 
have been selected for study, ant whe reform- idea that the variables involved do not always ye 
ulated operationally as follows: 5 “necessarily "vary together in the same direc- 
An hierarchical authority structure tion, was suggested by the of Weber 
— to be present if the organization — himself = examination of Weber’s writings ql 
possesses three or more levels of authority. ._ S that organizations which he char- " 
A “specialized administrative staf is -acterizes as “bureaucratic” are e distinguished 
Pas ee if any number of the organization is 
Rewards are considered to be differen- 
tiated according to office whenever this is 
reported as as being the c case, either with ‘Tespect 
‘to the amount or kind of reward. 
D. 
sample ‘used net it is ‘exclusively c concerne 
a with the production | of material goods. — 
a E. A performance emphasis is considere 
to be present if the amount of reward to 
; members is an any respect dependent on 
quantity or quality of work done. 
> Segmental participation is considered 
"present if participation is based on any kin a 
of limited agreement. 
These variables, adapted from specifications al- 
 leged by Weber in various parts of his work to 
apply to “rational bureaucracy,” are not necessarily 
those conventionally cited in this connection 
nor are they intended to exhaust all those given by | 
_ him. See T. Parsons, editor, Max Weber: The Theory | 


of Social and Economic Organization (translated by Bees Constas finds such an hypothesis 
ing for some terminological differences) that 
established bureaucratic characteristics tend 


A. M. Henderson and T. Parsons), New York: 
Oxford, 1947, pp. 225-226; From Max Weber: 
_ Essays in Sociology (translated and edited by H. H. 
Gerth and C. W. Mills), New York: Oxford, 1946, 
pp. 196 ff.; General Economic History (translated 
by F. Knight), Glencoe: Free Press, 1950, pp. 95-_ 
6 Organization charts ‘reconstructed from 
ethnographic descriptions, and the number of au- © 
thority levels counted. In an earlier formulation, the 
concept “bureaucracy” was defined in this manner. 
But it has subsequently seemed desirable to give 
“bureaucracy” a broader denotation, as is done 
below. See Stanley H. Udy, Jr., “ ‘Bureaucratic’ Ele- 
- ments in Organizations: Some Research Findings,” 
American Sociological Review, 23 (August, _— 
pp.415-418. 
= 7In strict Weberian — terms, this staff is 
“bureaucracy.” It is treated here, however, 
i as one of a number of possible formal ogatentine 
characteristics. 


concerned solely with activities other than | 


= 


An is deemed to possess 


8 Helen hap 


by an hierarchical authority structure, an 
administrative ‘staff, and differential rewards 
according to “office. These characteristics 
_ therefore are designated the bureaucratic 


, of formal organization. Limited 


vhasis, seg- 
‘mental participation, _and compensatory 
rewards, however, do not occur in all of © 
forms of “bureaucracy,” but only 
in | the “rational- legal’ ” type. For this ; reason, — 
these four characteristics are termed the ra-— 
tional elements of formal organization. One 
Weber’s main ‘points, i in effect, is that 
rational characteristics do not invariably tend 


objectives, a performance emphasis, 


_ to be associated with bureaucracy. On the 


contrary, he finds such a combination to be — 
‘Tare, except in contemporary Western society. 
Mich of his work is devoted to exploring - 
historical conditions which made possible — 


this” peculiar combination of organizational 
between bureaucratic and rational elements 


features. A precise hypothesis of opposition 


in formal organization, howev er, is not clearly 
’ explicit in Weber’s work. But in an examina-— 
tion of WwW ‘eber’ s theory of the routinization of 


= 


to be implicit, reaching the conclusion (allow- 


to be dysfunctional for the institutionaliza- 
tion of rationality$ = 


‘Thus the specific hypothesis. may be pro- 


posed that, in formal organizations, mutual _ 
positive associations tend to exist between 
bureaucratic elements and also between ra- — 
tional elements, but that rational | elements: 
bureauc ratic elements, The following table 
gives ‘the v; values of Q ule’s coefficient of 


wy 


“Max Weber’s Two Conceptions 
Bureaucracy,” American Journal Sociology, 
2 (January, 1958), pp. 400-409. 
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Oncantzarions On the other hand it should be e noted that 
the concept “informal” has been used also in 
a different, normative, sense, to denote the 
+.79 status of activities not prescribed by official 
| organizational rules. The present findings do 
27 + 40 +. * do raise some questions as to its applica- 
- oo" +. 75° tion. The “official—unofficial” distinction not 
G 29 +. 23 + +. 72° +.61° only cuts across the present analysis, 
 - also cross-cuts the original ideal type, strictly 
speaking, in that the content of official rules 7 
of the of the is logically independent of organizational 


evant | organizational characteristics in the behavior. Thus from the viewpoint of model 


— 
= 


construction this distinction is unstable, 


> 
7 sample of 150 formal organizations. An 
since behaviorally similar organizations can — 


asterisk a chi square significant 
(”) ne ign vary greatly in terms of the content of their 


It is evident from inspection of the table official rules. Hence, although the ‘ official— 
the results lend general support to the unofficial” distinction is unquestionably use-_ 
hypothesis. They are also consistent with ful for certain restricted purposes, it may be 
the theory advanced by. Gentian The highly misleading as a general t theoretical 
3 

characteristics sort themselves quite neatly orientation. 

Serious questions, therefore, can rm raised 


into two sets, composed of bureaucratic and 
rational elements, respectively. The three as to the long-run usefulness of the “formal _ 
_ bureaucratic characteristics are all positively —informal” dichotomy, except where it is mn 
associated with one another. The four ra- used narrowly mean “official—unofficial.’ 
- And cautions are in order with respect to € 


tional characteristics likewise all pos- h 
this latter usage in the construction of be- 
itively associated. T The general pattern of haviorall models? 
associations between sets, however, is nega- y 
As. an alternative to the “formal—infor- 


_ tive; none of the three apparent exceptions © 
. mal” dichotomy, the results of the present 


is statistically significant. 
study suggest the core of a general model of 


formal organization, as stated by the follow- 


These findings have implications for the: The technological of the task 
of concept ‘ “informal” in -organiza- being performed determines the levels of 
tional analy sis, as well as for further model both bureaucracy and rationality | at which 
construction. Behaviorally, the concept “in- - the organization must ‘minimally « operate. 4 
_ formal organization” has been used to refer : 
Bureaucracy and rationality tend to 
to deviations from patterns described by 4 
q a be mutually inc onsistent in the same formal 
Weberian ideal type construct. The con- eo 


ceptual analysis presented here indicates that —. im 
“informal “organization” thought of in 3. In the face of such inconsistency, 


way is an artifact which disappears when accommodative mechanisms which 


ideal types are abandoned in favor of a result in the continued operation of the 
system of variables. The results strongly at some level of efficiency. 


indicate, moreover, “that it is a misleading The first is based on 


artifact, since its apparent prevalence i 
hanced by the ways in which the variables fer mes more of the 


involved happen to be related. The major ems of the concept “informal,” see Henry W. Bruck 
en to D The Concept ‘Informal’ in Organization Theory,” — 


problem becomes one of discovering precise at the annual of the Eastern 
interrelationships among such 
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and discussed elsewhere; the 
second results from the present study. The 
third proposition is reached from the first. 
‘two through a “functionalist” line of reason- 


could be ye readily 


jeiieiiene intended merely to be il- 
' _lustrative. They do offer some evidence, how- 
ever, that the model suggested is realistic 


ing and demands further explanation. Given and provides a unifying context for many — 
further knowledge of the | actual processes apparently diverse phenomena which are 
involved the presumed conflict between commonly observed in organizational 
bureaucratic and rational elements, it should search. The principal variables which emerge 
_ be possible to isolate “accommodative mech- _ in the system are: (a) the minimum level o 
anisms” and to systematize their total range — bureaucracy, as - technologically determined; 
_ of variation. For the present, however, it is — (b) the minimum level of rationality, as — 
7 possible to give only more or less persuasive ~ technologically determined; (c) the degree — 
empirical examples which seem amenable to accommodation necessary between bu- 
the interpretation suggested. -Argyris and reaucracy a and rationality at some level of 


Gouldner, for instance, independently report efficiency” (d). The state of (a) and (b) 


that the combination of segmented, special- 
ized work with a close, authoritarian super- 
visory style leads to interpersonal tensions 
pa organization members. Gouldner con- 
cludes that the use of general, impersonal — 
rules partially accommodates this conflict by 


determines (c) for given values of (d); (c) q 


is presumably composed of several com- 
mensurable dimensions, each of which > 
_represents possible alternative patterns which © 


to some degree substitutable 


_ lowering the visibility of bureaucratic power It would seem, therefore, that Weber’. s 


relations. Such accommodation, however, 


incomplete; furthermore, imposition of ‘the 
rules in itself is likely to involve tensions of 


basis for the construction of a model which 
- accounts for a much wider range of phenom- 


original ideal type can be made to serve asa 


own. Other accommodative mechanisms ena than Weber is generally credited as hav-— 
thus may be expected; Argyris lists’ seven ing considered—phenomena which frequently 
patterns which possibly are amenable to this — have been treated in ad hoc fashion as “‘in- 
interpretation: turnover, frenetic attempts to — formal’ ’ characteristics. Such a model, how- : 
climb the organizational ladder, -“goldbrick- is s more complex thai aight first appear, 
ing,” rate setting, growth of cliques, develop- _ since empirical investigation reveals that a 
ment of personal defense mechanisms, and Weberian ideal- typical “rational 


on material” rewards racy” is likely to be unstable as social 


z= vot. system. Research is currently being directed 
4 toward a more operational specification of © 


the variables suggested, as well as a more 
detailed explication of their interrelation- 


pp. 36-54; also Udy, “The Structure of Authority ships, 


Stanley H. Udy, Je Organization W 
- Comparative Analysis of Production among N on- 
industrial Peoples, New Haven: HRAF Press, 1959, 


in Nonindustrial Production Organizations,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 54 (May, 1959), pp. 582- i racy, Glencoe: Free Press, 1954, pp. 231-245. See 


584. also March and Simon, op. cit., pp. 44-46; and W il- 


‘a 11 Chris Argyris, Personality and Organiz sation, liam J. Goode and Irving Fowler, “Incentive Fac- 


New York: Harper, 1957, pp. 54—79, 118-119; and ’ tors in a Low Morale Plant,” American Sociological 
Alvin W. Gouldner, Bureauc- Review, 1949), pp. 61 618-624. 
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IN, THE ANAL’ 


‘Three problems in community power analysis are oe on the basis of research done 
im New Haven, Connecticut. The panel technique for identifying leaders is criticized, and a 
 two- -step process is substituted, in which extensive “leadership pools” are constructed and then 
pared down by studying issues and activities within specific policy areas. The “power struc- 
ture” concept is reformulated so as to account for the incidence of specialized, xon-re petitive 
<a leaders in community affairs. It was discovered that economic, status, and power elites in 
New Haven overlap very slightly, although economic and status leaders were not wholly — 
"excluded from decision-making in the three areas studied. It is concluded that differences 
= in theory and research procedure, not peculiarities in New Haven’s social structure, seem ni 


likely to account for the wide divergence of these findings from those of other community pia. 


HIS paper Sete three penne in pointed out that there is no effective way to 


AS - 


the analysis of power in local com- check the expertise of the experts.? Re-— 
munities. ng are © problems which are ‘searchers have attempted to evade this dis- 
ability by inviting persons other than their — 
panel of experts to add to the list of influ- | 
munity power, discuss "these entials; nominees themselves often been 
problems here within the context of a con- accorded this | _ privilege. It is theoretically = 
_ crete research situation. While the questions possible to achieve premature closure using a ; 


q raised in this paper are prompted by tae this device: Expert Smith names influentials- : 


he knows, and these influentials themselves — 
tory io for the analysis of power. in New recognize as influential only the same people - 
Haven, Connecticut, where our research took as Expert Smith. This result seems likely — 
=. ‘It is Roped | that bees ways in which» enough in larger communities, where social | 
‘participation, and hence sensitivity to. power 
case will serve as instruction, or warning, differences across status boundaries, are apt 
~ to others interested in community power. — — to be severely limited. | In small communities, 
however, the chances seem better that com- 


THE prehensive coverage would precede closure. 
4 a The problem can be stated in another way. 
ne: How are lea ers to | ve identifie ‘Presumably, what is being determined when : 
This question has long perplexed students of | people are asked to identify influentials is 
aa power. One popular _approach the identity of those persons who have the 
has been ask somebody—usually a panel for being influential. This reputa- 
- ‘experts —— identify the most influential tion can be divided into that part which is 
Bente town. Siemans system have justified by behavior and that part which is 
*This is a working paper of the New “Haven and Community Power Structure,” American Socio. 
- od Community Leadership Study and as such owes a__logical Review, 23 (February, 1958), pp. 9-15; 
’ > deal to the ideas and efforts of Robert A. Dahl Ernest A. T. Barth and Baha Abu-Laban, — 
-and Raymond E. Wolfinger. The research design Structure and the Negro Sub-Community,” Amer-— 
_ here described was almost entirely Dahl’s conception, ican Sociological . Revi view, 4 (February, | 1959), ‘Pp. 
the present rationale and other statements in 69-76. 


this paper are my responsibility exclusively. — leon. ? Herbert Kaufman and Victor Jones, “The 3 ~— 


1See, eg., Floyd Hunter, Community Power of Power,” Public Administration Review, 140 
‘Structure, Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- (Summer, 1954), pp. 205-212; Robert A. Dahl, 
lina 1953, PP. 262- 271; Delbert “Hierarchy, Democracy and Bargaining in Politics 
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Structures,” American Journal of Sociology, 64 ‘Government, Washington: Brookings, 1955, pp. 4 &g 


not so justified. Clearly, it is those in the com- 
munity whose behavior in the main justifies the panels. made up of people 
_ their repute as leaders whom social scientists — outward characteristics are roughly the same 4 
ee wish to call the “Teal” leaders in the as panels for whom “genuine” expertise is 
community. In other words, asking about claimed in sociological studies.* The second 
reputations is asking, at a remove, about - explanation would be that each panel had — 
behavior. It can be cogently argued that the 2 access to inside information likely to be 
researcher should therefore make it his busi- — _ denied an enterprising researcher. This would _ 
ness to study the requisite behavior directly, mean that each panel would have to withhold 
and not depend on second-hand opinions. from the researcher the grounds for its rat- 
é. When I pose this argument in conversa- — ings of leaders, and it also presupposes the 
with sociologists, they usually respond existence of “secrets” about leadership 
that leadership takes place’ “behind the tivity widely known in the community itself. 
Facts widely enough known to be available 
can -penetrate.? ‘This ar ‘argument is to to all three panels can hardly be considered 
"answer, because as Dahl points out, those secrets. A third possibility is that the panels 
who so argue have an infinite number of _ were sufficiently expert, but based their rat-— 


i _ Tegressions at ‘their disposal, which means_ ings on the common stock of information — 


that the “real” leaders are always held to be available to everybody, and not on “inside” 
a : “behind” whoever is revealed as the com- = Or, they reported first-hand ob 
"munity leadership as the result of first thand s servations those which 
digging.* A recent research finding, however, 
has possibly outflanked the expertise school ably diligent 


of community research. Schulze and Blum- ___ The problem, "however, is not to find an 
_ berg discovered that expertise in identifying adequate test for the expertise of the ~<aer 
community leaders is by no means an esoteric Rather, we are.forced by the Schulze and 
ws 5 Essentially the same “leaders-by-repu- Blumberg findings to choose among alterna- 
tation” were picked by three panels drawn tive explanations any of which effectively 
different sources—all of them of the panel’s special knowledge, and 
tively high status—in the population tom of renders the test for expertise—assuming the a 


Cibola. por unlikely possibility that one could be 


finding could provoke four possible —moot. 
alternative defenses from advocates of the Of course, the New Haven study did not f 
method. First, it can be asserted 


none of the panels was sufficiently expert to . Miller, “Industry and Community Power,” op. a 


9 a Barth and Abu-Laban, of. cit.; and Hunter, op. 
judge who the * ‘real” leaders of Cibola are. " | , p. 269, do not describe their panels i in very much 


4 
g ‘This explanation can ‘be discarded badisl detail but apparently panel members in these studies — 
were of relatively high status. In Regional City, for 


> 3 Many studies hold that power is exercised sonnel example, Hunter’s fourteen judges were “business 
or less covertly in American communities. See, e.g., 4 executives and professional people.” The three panels — 

: ow: S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in of Schulze and Blumberg consisted of (1) the heads t. 
Transition, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937, of voluntary organizations, (2) political and civic 
passim, and esp. pp. 38-39, 97, 321; William Lloyd leaders, and (3) economic dominants. None of the — 
Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, New York: _ earlier criticisms of Warner’s use of the panel method 7 

_ Harper, 1949, passim, and esp. pp. 100, 101, 103; for stratifying communities seems to have had much ES 
August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, New effect on the use of this method for studying power — 
York: Wiley, 1949, passim, and esp. p. 91; C, Wright relations, despite very clear signs that similar weak- 7 
“Mills, “The Middle Classes in Middle Sized Cities,” nesses prevail. ‘Ruth R. Kornhauser, “The 
American Sociological Review, 13 (December, 1946), ‘Warner Approach to Social Stratification” in R. 
pp. 520-529; Hunter, op. cit., passim, and esp. pp. Bendix and S. M. Lipset, editors, Class, Status and — 
60-114, 174. Ae ad Power, Glencoe: Free Press, 1953, pp. 224-255, esp. 
_ 4Robert A. Dahl, “A Critique of the Ruling 253. See also Joel Seidman, Jack London, and Ber- q 
_ Elite Model,” American Political Science Review, nard Karsh, “Political Consciousness in Local Un- 
52 (June, 1958), pp. 463-469. Public Opinion Quarterly, 15 (Winter, 1952), 
- 8 Robert O. Schulze and Leonard U. Blumberg, | pp. 692-702; S. M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
_ “The Determination of Local Power Elites,” Amer- “Social Status and Social Structure,” British Journal , 
ican Journal of Sociology, (November, 1987), of Sociology, 2 ‘September, 1951), (1951), Pp. 150- 
168, 230-254. 
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“solve” identifying a a compre to be emphasized here is that further 

. hensive set of community leaders. But a_ tematic investigation of the activities sur- 
somewhat different approach from the tech- ‘rounding concrete decisions provided a nec- 
nique criticized above was attempted, and it — essary corrective to ) the leadership pool lists. — 
seems worthwhile to give a brief account of _ This investigation helped to identify active 

participants in decision-making and provided 

- For reasons which have been elaborated — descriptions of their various roles. This proc: 
elsewhere, it was decided fairly early in the = narrowed rather than enlarged the origi- : 
study thai no 6 j*sri assumptions would be — ral nal lists of leaders, with but one exception.* 
entertained about the location in the popula- We found the construction of leadership — 
of “real” as against “apparent” com- pools based on some formal connection with 
munity decision-makers.7 We were faced an issue- area a reasonably inclusive way to 
with the empirical problem > of finding a begin. Further investigation | provided prin- a 
method of identifying leaders which would ciples. of "selectivity on the basis of which 
not prematu-ely exclude some of them from — more detailed descriptions of power relations — 
view = an arbitrary fashion. Three issue- 

the entire community quate to test the success a “method 
made: urban redevelopment, political nomi-— identifying community leaders. This 
nations, and public education. For of cedure also appears to avoid the two major 
these issue-areas, two steps were taken. First, pitfalls of methods — previously e employed: 

a “leadership pool” was constructed, consist- premature closure and inadequate specifica- 7 
ing of the names of all persons formally con- tion of leadership roles, both of which result — ' 
nected with decision- making. These leader- from « overdependence on n reputation rather : 
ship pools were drawn from diverse sources. than activity as the test of leadership. __ 
In the area of public education, the pool — ae ae eS 
included members of the Board of ‘Educa- HAT IS THE POWER “STRUCTURE? 
tion, the Superintendent of Schools and his 
_ professional staff, school principals, leaders _ Two: What is | the “power structure a 
of teachers’ and custodians’ unions, and PTA Some studies have chosen to treat this prob- 

. presidents—131 people in all. In the area of 7 lem as a matter of definition.* Others, per- 
political nominations, all political office- _ haps most, | have “smuggled in’ v” an empirical 

holders in the city, both in the government assumption, , namely, that persons identified ~ 
“"Y and in the party organizations, and delegates: q powerful would be more or less equally — 
to the conventions nominating party candi- - powerful concerning all community decisions. — 
dates for city posts in the 1957 elections _ This implies that the term “structure” refers — 


__were included in a list of 497 names. In the 0 fairly stable, repetitive pattern of inter- 
active events.!° The problem of stabilit stability dif- dif- 


az 
area of urban redevelopment, the member- 


of the Mayor’s Citizen’s Action Com- 


mittees, a bi-partisan appointive body of 428 This exception demonstrates utility. of in- 
quiring into behavior in following a policy- 


—— citizens, was adopted as the leadership pool. _ process. Through inadvertance, we excluded from — 

_ A second, supplementary process entailed our original urban redevelopment leadership pool — 
lengthy i interviews with many persons named che professional redevelopment staff of the city of 
on these lists, in the course of which key _ New Haven. This mistake was repaired speedily. We 


decisions each ineue-aren were identified. _ also expanded our redevelopment leadership pool to 
_ include those few people in the community who 


These key decisions provided an historical actively (though by and large unsuccessfully) op- 
_ framework against which the | activities” of posed certain aspects of the program. In all, seven 
a the leadership pool could be assessed; our names were added to our original 428. 


; picture of the distribution of power was in = All three leadership pools were made up of resi-- 
dents of the entire metropolitan area. No one aa 


this way modified The point excluded because he lived beyond the city limits of 
~TDahl, “Critique of the Ruling Elite Model,” Miller, op. cit. 


op. cit.; Nelson W. Polsby, “The Sociology of Com- ° Stability as used in power structure Po 
. 4 munity Power: A Reassessment,” — ree 37 ™ appears to refer to repetition of the same pattern 


(March, 1959), pp. 232-236. a both over time and over a wide range of issues. a 
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TABLE 1. OvERLAP IN LEADERSHIP ‘THREE Issuz- Anzas, New 1958 


Issue-Area A: Urban Redevelopment ‘Number in Leadership Pool : 
Issue-Area B : Political Neaninations Number in Leadership Pool : 
Number in Pool 


Possible Ov erlap : 435 Possible £131 - 


Possible Overlap : 131. 


Total Number of Multiple Leaders : 32. 


? somewhat from the question of whe ther area, and even among these areas, ;, where he 


shaped, The so-called pyramid ‘refers sharp differences in the extent of his 
- ‘specific: relation between leaders and non- and in the energy and time he devoted to : 
_ refers to the composition of the leadership According to our extensive observation of « 
group, the community,’ conducted over a period 
a a In the New Hav ren study, the composition of more than a year, no multiple-issue leader, — 
of the power “structure” was treated as an except the Mayor, exerted an important in- 
a ~ empirical question. It was hypothesized that — fluence upon policy i in more than one of the 
if leaders on issue A turned out to be the three issue-areas studied. Furthermore, mul- — 
same as leaders on issue B and on issue C,  tiple-issue leadership does not successfully 
then the “power structure” of New Haven "predict ¢ active leadership within any issue- a 
would be identified.1 ‘It was discovered, area. We discovered rapidly in the course of 
_ however, that leaders were largely specialized - the study that the decision-making Processes — 
in . each of these three issue-areas.!” Table iis within each i issue-area were much too compli- 
reflects this finding. Shree: pagel cated to permit us to predict from the num- 
- Our interviews on leadership activity re- ber of community affiliations of participants — 
vealed that multiple issue leaders showed predominate valu values in policy outcomes. 
very great differences in the type and extent | Having found very ‘slight repetition in the 
of their leadership from issue t to. ‘issue. In patterns of leadership in New Haven, for the © 


many cases, active tn issues studied, what can one conclude about 

-coopted ‘into figurehead positions in | another. the of community? 
Only the Mayor, an elected official, who was 

one of the two triple-i issue leaders, showed ‘that either nothin can ith 
active leadership in more than one issue. 8 said wi 


to the power structure of New Haven, ‘or 
Haven has no power structure. This is 
+1 By leaders, I mean all in the most inclu- 


sive category—the “leadership pools” as amended 


not unlike th the of a “power vac- 
12 Scoble reports the discovery of a similar pat-— 
t 


oh. 28 

This included lenghty formal interviews 

ern in another New England community, although with citizens, (2) observation at meetings and other é 
he is able to make a great deal more out of ie public events, (3) daily first-hand observation of the 2 


“> 


_ “general” leaders than we could of our “multi- activities of city officials for almost a year by a 
4 purpose — leaders.” Harry Scoble, “Yankeetown: member of the research staff, (4) reading (and — 

Three Decision-Making Processes,” clipping) the several newspapers covering local af- 
a paper read at the annual meeting of the American _ fairs, and (5) informal contacts _ and _intervi iews | 


a ‘Political Science Association, Se tember, 1956. wi with informants in the communit 
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uum’ ’ by Pellegrin and Coates in Bigtown. ad Ww hatever the validity of previous findings, 
oe. It may be preferable to substitute a differ- the proposition seems important enough to 


ent conception of “power structure” alto- merit a separate empirical test, using the 
gether—one that permits us to take construc: materials available in New Haven. aay 
tive + notice of pomenesd such as those reported —  . he economic leaders of New Haven were 


any patterns of interaction in the course ro (1) The president eer chairman of the 
_ which decisions of a given level of significance board of every company having a total as- 
(measured perhaps by the number of people sessed evaluation placing it among the city’s 
the decision affects) are ‘made. How many top SO taxpayers during any of the last five ee 
- decisions are made by a special set of leaders Years were included. (2) Any individual with — aa 


os how many by a “multi- -purpose” set of 2 total assessed evaluation during the last 5 i val 


two years of more than 250,000 dollars was 


leaders become empirical questions. It is salso | inclu de d. (3) The presi ident a an d chairman a 


empirical question whose activities 


and whose ineffective in determining (4) Any 
outcomes. The community power structure — & was a director of a New Haven bank, or of 4 
_ thus becomes an inventory of leaders classi- < three or more local corporations with an as- 

_ fied according to the numbers and kinds :3 sessment of at least 250,000 dollars, or i 
‘decisions they make, or an inventory of ploying more than 50 workers if a manu- 
in which policy ¢ outcomes are achieved. Spe- — These four criteria yielded a list of 239 
cial and general, repetitive and random as- names, which we took as a suitable economic 
> pects of community power can be id identified a elite for the purposes: of the study. A status 


relies” the years 1951, 1958, or 1959, making 


si policy-areas classified according to the ways — facturer or more than 25 if a retailer. 16 a 


ome OVERLAP AMONG ELITES: 231 names, after duplicates are 


US, AND POWER stricken. The possible overlap between these a 
sromomic. statue and 231 names, contrasts with the fact that 
Three: How do economic, status, and 
only 25 names appear on both lists. This” 


power elites overli opt The | Current literature comparison and others described below 


gives rather ambiguous guidance with summarized in Table2. 


‘spect to: this question. Although current 80 One generally accepted proposition in the 
' cial theory makes it plain that there is no stratification literature is that status and eco- 
“mecessary relationship between social, eco- nomic differences tend to iron out with time: 


nomic, and power elites, many studies of the last generation’s nouveau riches become — 


American communities give the strong im- into the “polite Society” oftheday, 


pression—not always ‘meticulously supported and, at a ‘somewhat slower pace, the high- 
by adequate facts—that a close relationship status poor descend to lower strata. .. This 


indeed exists the various view implies gradual merger of the eco- 


4Roland J. “Pellegrin and Charles H. “Coates, 
Pte Maat Corporations and Community nd Polsby, op. cit., all criticize this point of view, 
Structure,” American Journal of Sociology, in various contexts. 

15 All of the community studies previously cited, “e ‘aaied , although he fits none of the Aceh ll 

rs ‘with the exception of Scoble and Seidman et al. criteria. The technique here described is quite similar 
lend strength to this impression. A representative to Schulze’s device for discovering the “economic — 
quotation, from the most recently published study: _  dominants” of Cibola. The criteria used make our 
“[The] sub-community lacked large scale business * list more inclusive than Schulze’s, in spite of the 
and industrial organizations, and consequently, no difficulties of studying a community several times _ 
genuine power structure had developed.” ” (Emphasis the size of Cibola. See Robert O. Schulze, “The Role 
_ supplied.) This passage occurs in the “abstract to of Economic Dominants in Community Power 
Barth and -Laban, op. cit., p 69. Dahl’s Structure,” American Sociological Review, 23 (Feb-— 

qu Kaufman and Jones, op. cit, ruary, pp. 3— 
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indefinite fairly near near juncture in future In spite of I doubt that 
tine will be mutually indistinguishable..7 any similarly “objective” method for dis- 
_ Our New Haven data strongly dispute this covering elites will disclose substantially dif- 
thesis. It should be emphasized that New ferent results, without reducing conclusions _ 
Haven is by most standard indices a very to such trivial news as the fact that the rich 
stable American community. Its population — live in the better sections of town. Giving =a 
has remainec constant for well over thirty weight to the three reservations outlined 
4 years. No significant new industries have above, the extremity of our finding} is the best 
moved to the city during that time, and one indication of its correctness. The finding 
of the most pressing issues in recent decades “suggests, concerning the personal fortunes of — 
_ has been the apparent economic stagnation individual families, that it still may be il 
of the community. These facts are meant to that wealth eventually brings 
underscore the relative of nou- 


d 
4 


argues the possibility of ‘great disparities be- 
tween the memberships of social and 
~~ This finding can be mitigated in part by nomic elites. Clearly, a further step for re-— 
the following considerations: First, there is Fi search i is the specification of both the social _ 
the possibility that some very wealthy per- — prerequisites and the ‘consequences ¢ of differ- 
sons who are also socially prominent escaped _ ent patterns of overlap between social and 


our list because they do not pay taxes in economic 


New Haven. A high tax evaluation, it will be What about the overlap between economic — 
recalled, is one of four criteria by which eco- and power elites in New Haven? Of 239 | 
nomic dominants were identified. Second, it bs members of the economic elite, only 48 were 
may be that some economic elitists who could — _ involved in an urban redevelopment program - 

be considered socially prominent by other of greater magnitude, considering the size of 

_ criteria voluntarily excluded themselves from the city, than any other such program in the 

q the “Cotillion Set,” as it is called, during the nation. All 48 were appointed by the Mayor, 
years studied. But inspection indicates that and almost all of them sat passively o on the 
the numbers involved in this case would be Citizens’ Action Committees: their primary 

too small materially to change our results. function was to deliver an annual nod of 

_ Third, it can be argued: that the tests of acquiescence » when the Mayor and his staff 
social and economic high standing | were set ‘gave their reports. A very few members of 
- too strictly—that there is still a much greater | _ the economic elite took a more active part in _ 
than | chance probability that members of the decision- making, some helping to ‘recruit 
status elite are wealthier than average and, other members to the C.A.C.; and others — 
that the wealthy are more socially (like many non-economic-elite members of 
_ prestigeful than the average, an argument the C.A.C. ) were consulted by the Mayor on 
especially the first proposition—with the timing and contents of press releases, as- 
- which I am inclined to agree. Be that as it = of the plan, and community acing 
= we were faced, first, with the he empirical ¢ to proposals. The initiative in this process 

_ problem of finding contextually appropriate, ; of ‘consultation. was almost entirely in the 

manageable lists of elite figures in of the Mayor. 
both areas; and, second, with the analytical The redevelopment program can not fail 

problem of defining and comparing genuine to affect greatly the lives of a large propor- 

4 leadership groups—the top-most layers—and__ tion of New Haven’s inhabitants, a proposi- _ 

not the — 82 thousand of New Haven’ s oo which seems to be widely accepted in 
4A a 
thousand people or some other the community. Iti is possible to stratify eco-— 
sively diluted number. i ar ” nomic leaders in some approximate fashion i 
- according to the extent of their economic 


‘Analysis,’ ’ The Drew University Bulletin, 39 (Au- 18 Interview evidence indicates that such ace 


gust, 1951) is perhaps the most extreme statement ‘ceptance in New Haven may damned 
of this position. eventual.” 
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: Urban Renewal Leadership Pool 435 vel 


> Public Education Leadership Pool :1 


Actual Overlap Actual Overlap : 10 at fe fey 


Possible Overlap : 231 


Possible Overlap : 
Actual Overlap : 48 Actual Overlay 
2 Or: 20% 
Overlap : Possible Ove: erlap : 
Overlap i. Actual Overlap : 
11. In Urban Renewal, 68 of 435 members | of the Pool are 


interests in the it is pos- leaders had of come importance in their 


sible to rank these leaders according to their respective political parties, but neither has ’ 
degree | of participation | in decision- making.  discernibly influenced the course of urban 

_ However , there seems to be no great cor- ‘renewal. 
Tespondence between these arrays. It ap- 231° members of the stz status elite, 2s 2 

pears, rather, that the personalities and per- were in the urban | redevelopment leadership 

- sonal prestige of members of the economic _ pool, and only five paerens | in decision-— 

elite had the largest share in determining the making activity to any significant extent. 

# mt extent of their participation in tl the e urban The research team was surprised at the low : 
k renewal program. More than one interviewee incidence of high-status decision- makers in 


told us that the most important selective ott venerable New England city; but most i 


factor was personel the interviewees themselves, when asked, 
Only six economic elitists were involved in agreed that this pattern accorded with their a 
- political nominations. All six were cogs of own experiences. | One public-spirited, older 
varying sizes in the community’s two politi- Yankee expressed particular ‘consternation 
cal machines, and one of them was the Demo- about what he regarded as | a defection of 
cratic “boss” of New Haven. 1° None of the younger high-status people from public lead- G ~ 
members of the economic elite appears ership, declaring: “I don’t even know where 
in our public education | leadership pool.  & ‘the hell they eat lunch.” Table 2 reveals that — 
two of them were involved in decisions in ‘economic or status leaders made up 15 per 
‘more than one issue-area. these cent of the community’s participants in 
f the th 
19Three of the six politically active economic. urban redevelopment, e area (0 
leaders made the economic elite list solely by virtue studied) i in which they made — — 
of their membership on the board of New Haven’s co} contribution. 


smallest (one of thirteen). All three are 
Democrats. Most of New Haven’s bankers, of course, members of the. status elite concerned 


are Republicans. 


’ 


TABLE 2. INTERRELATIONS AMONG Socio-Economic Exites AND LEADERSHIP PooLs IN THREE IssUE-AREAS, 4 4 
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- COMMUN ITY POW ER PROBLEMS 


two others with public education, including _ were engaged in shape this 
one very important member of the Board of ‘program and the Mayor’s thinking i in various 
Education. This leader, a Yale professor, marginal ways. d 
once again, was an appointee of the soi In none of the three issue-areas could we 
working with him on educational detect the faintest hint of what Hunter 
Policy. for Regional City, the Lynds for 
‘Ten persons, including three top executives _ Middletown, and Warner for Jonesville— 
of banks, 1 were members of both the rerwyedl — the more or less covert determination 
and status elites and also were included in of community policies by a politically homo- | 
the urban Tedevelopment leadership pool. _ geneous economic and social elite. Our find- g 
Only three of these ten wert particularly — ings are so far removed from those of Lynd, 
active in enlisting support for the Mayor’s Hunter, and Warner that they raise very — 
program, although presumably each of the great doubts that the present study can be 
presidents was consulted i in turn when cumulated with theirs before it deter 


ests were under consideration. (The urban _ same phenomena.** Asi indicated above, ques- 
redevelopment program includes the removal _ tions which heretofore were matters of defini- 
of one of the most imposing bank structures — tion or assumption were treated as empirical — 
in New Haven.) eal Gee questions. If our results are untypical, this 
be accounted for by differencesin theory 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION and research procedure and not because of 
Pere een ee peculiarity in the social structure of 


summary, then, it is clear, first, that New Haven.22 
members of the economic and social ‘lites 

4 were not wholly excluded from decision- 1 Part of the cifference no doubt can be accounted 
making i in the three issue-areas studied. Sec- _ for by the focus on different issues. See Polsby, op. 


ond, it is probably substantially correct to it, for an expansion of this point. = = 
a The question of the typicality of New Haven’s © 


assume that the incidence of social-economic 

pare structure is troublesome, as in any case study. — 
elite participation in these areas of decision- It can not, of course be answered adequately with- 
making exceeds the p articipation of members -_ out directly comparable data. Owing to differences _ 
of the most eters groups in the city.7° in theory and research strategy, I suspect that studies : 


a, the roles of the elitists who were in- a of power in other American communities do not _ 
provide an appropriate basis for comparison with | 


wolved in decision- making varied "greatly our i= 
= person to person; while most of them August B. Hollingshead has undertaken to describe 
a their prestigeous names to the Mayor’ S the social structure of New Haven in “Trends in — 


- ata some took a more active part in Social Stratification: A Case Study,” American — 
ne Sociological Review, 17 (December, 1952) pp. 679- 


urban redevelopment program, and several more or less “parallel” status hierarchies the 
¥ This may not always be the case, however; — _ hierarchy—has apparently been observed cleewhere. — 
Jilliam K. Muir, Jr., “Defending ‘The Hill’ A gainst — See, e.g., Granville Hicks, Small Town, New York: 

Metal Houses,” ICP Case Series, Number 26, Uni- | ali 1946; W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. a 

4 versity: University of Alabama Press, 1958. pe" < Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, — 
_ Our finding that top economic and status leaders New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941; Warner 
a. sparsely represented in decision-making positions and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of Americen F 
zz with findings of Hunter, op. cit., Pellegrin | _ Ethnic Groups, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
and Coates, op. cit., and Schulze, op. cit.; but my 1945; Allison Davis, Burleigh Gardner, and Mary — 

Gardner, Deep South, Chicago: University 


those presented i in these _ Chicago Press Press, 1941; op. cit. 
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Michigan State State University id 


= Studies of community power structure have tended to assume the std of single, socially 
_ integrated elite groups dominating the —- making process. The present study was designed 


i to ascertain whether or no 


and politicos were chosen as influentiai both in mahespe ond am (2) extent of com- 
oe monality of social backgrounds and participation in selected voluntary associations; (3) ex-— 
tent of perceptual agreement on business and government pratcices; and (4) agreement on 
major problems facing the community and groups working for or against the solution of these — 
" _ problems. The study was carried out in a cross-cultural setting, using twin border cities. The 4 
_ data show greater integration in the American than in the Mexican city, where institutional _ 
_ boundaries are rather sharply delineated. In neither case do the data suggest the existence ofa 
_ Single power system; power conflicts may arise between groups which overlap institutional © 
boundaries in American communities, in communities conflicts mi may arise 


ESS influentials and as a whole.” 
viding illustrations of their power.1 Two Therefore, two related research tasks 
4 parallel assumptions about top influentials co pear to be urgent: delineating the degree of © 
have dominated much of this research: that social integration among top influentials, and 
they constitute a | solidary ry social system; that : relating this to the social structure of the 
- : they are integrated in their values and per- community. Miller’s investigations of the de- 
_spectives. It is theoretically possible for a gree of cohesion existing among the top in- 
neither of these conditions to hold.? Keller 4 fluentials of three large cities are aimed 
has “emphasized the need to examine care- largely at the first of these objectives. But 
fully the “degree of integration existing at no one, to our knowledge, has systematically — 
the highest levels of the social system” to - related such data on influentials to, “first, — 
find out if there is, in fact, a sharing of values their participational patterns 
, second, their degree of consensus on 


_*The research was sponsored by the Carnegie 
lew ond _ institutional values and perspectives. This is” 


Public Health Service under grants made to Charles the major objective of this study. — ve 
P. Loomis to study “Anglo-Latino Relations” inthe = A general positive correlation should be 
United States- Mexico border area. The authors are ~ expected between the degree of ‘social = 

highly indebted to Dr. Loomis for his intellectual -hesion found ‘among influentials and = 


debted to Dr. Ann Olmsted for a critical reading 
the manuscript. 8 Suzanne Keller, “Sociology and Social 
‘1A brief bibliography of such studies ap,ears in tion,” edited by Hans Zetterberg, Sociology in the 
Robert O. Schulze and Leonard U. Blumberg, “The United States, UNESCO, 1956. An excellent treat- 
Determination of Local Power The Ameri- of the problem is found i in Robin N. 


290-296. A contrast in conception and identification 2 York: Knopf, 1956, ‘Chapters il and 13. belies — 
influentials appears in Robert *Delbert C. Miller, “Industry and Community 
: fone and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transi- Power Structure: A Comparative Study of an 
tion, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937, and Floyd 7, American and an English City,” American ‘Socio- 
_ -_Hunter, Community Power Structure, Chapel Hill: logical Review, 23 (February, 1958), pp. 9-15; 
4 University of North Carolina Press, le Miller, “Decision-Making Cliques in pla a 
_ 2See Robert A. Dahl, “A Critique of the Ruling Power Structure: A Comparative Study of an a 
_ Elite Model,” The American Political Science Re- American and an English City,” American Journal 
view, 52 1958), PP. of Sociology, 64 (November, 1958), pp. 299-310. 
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] _ COMMUN ITY INFLUENTI ALS 

degree of consensus on values, economic and political institutions is greater 
and participational patterns. The research in the United States than in Mexico:® 
_ design commonly used to study community 1. Significantly more influentials will be 
-influentials, however, tends to hide evidence nominated as representing both the | economic 
of social and valuational cleavages. In seek- and politcal spheres in the “American” than 
ing consensual nominations for the most i | in the Mexican community. Thus, the more 


fluential persons in the community, a list tis integrated the institutions the more difficult _ 
obtained of businessmen who often appear it will be to differentiate economic from. - P 


form a tightly knit social system.° Yet in litical influential, 

cases of conflict and decision- making these 2. Differences in the social 
persons often meet the resistance (some- _ and participational profiles between tl the po- 
times successful) of others: (often politicos) litical and economic influentials will be 
who may or may not be included in, say, smaller in the “American” than those in the . 
the 40” list. Moreover, since “subse- Mexican community. in 
quent interviewing avoids systematic prob- Me 3. Perceptions which United States eco- 
ing of inter-institutional relations which are a nomic and political influentials have con-— 
often the sources of conflict,* the range of 


= 


potential cleavages is minimized. eee us- 


cerning extant institutional "relations s and 
practices in both — 


(using ‘communities in different socie- United States will agree more than the 
ties) further reduce the possibility of observ- Mexican influentials on the identification of 
ing variable relations among influentials and - the main local community issues and the 
differences in their perceptions of local inter- = rac ae which will line up in opposition 


institutional relations.” ' The research ‘design 
used here seeks to meet and | overcome some 
of these e shortcomings. 


"RESEARCH DESIGN 


to each other with respect to these issues. —_ 


Research Sites. The border cities of 


above hypotheses. Yet their social, 


Research Objectives. comparable tural, and historical differences provided the 


r communities representing different socio- 
cultural systems (United States and Mexico) 


conditions necessary for demonstrating the 


impact of institutional relations on the social - * q 


_ were studied simultaneously to investigate equeleaion of influentials. The high degree 


relations among influentials representing 


political and economic institutions.* The fol- to probe the perceptions of influentials 


1-4 lowing guiding hypotheses were derived from 
_ the proposition that the integration between 


5 See, e.g., Hunter, op. cit.; Robert Aggar, “Power 


_ Attributions in the Local Community: Theoretical - 
and Research Considerations,” Social Forces, | 

6See James S. Coleman, Community Conflict, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1957, pp. 21-25. 

7™See Albert Reiss, Jr., “Some Logical and 
Methodological Problems in Community Research,” 
‘ Social Forces, 23 (October, 1954), pp. 51-57; Peter 
_H. Rossi, “Community Decision Making,” Adminis- _ 
trative Science Quarcerly, 1 (March 


8 Influentials from ¢ other institutional sectors were 


: not studied because they were perceived as having 
i negligible influence on technological interchange, 

_ community issues, and international relations. This 
observation was “supported by further Ths 
done in 1958. 


» 1957), pp. °C. Williams, of. cit.; 
Mexican Government Today, Minneapolis: Univer-_ 


of interaction between the cities allowed 


both communities of two types of socio- 


cultural systems. 
_ The two cities share a geographical setting 

along the Rio Grande River which ordinarily — 

trickles through this semi-arid region. They 


have similar histories dating back to the late 
17th century when the area was first occu- 


pied by the Spaniards. From the ‘beginning — a 
the communities were primarily wholesale, 


retail, banking, and transportation centers a 


for their large but thinly populated hinter- 


William P. Tucker, The = 


sity of Minnesota Press, 1957; Frank Tannenbaum, 


“Personal Government in Mexico,” Foreign Affairs, 


27 (October, 1948), pp. 44-57; Fernando de los 
Rios, “Remarks on Intellectual Life in South Amer- , 4 
ica,” Social — 10 (February, 1943), pp. 100- 
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lands. There, cattle raising and mining were Ej found 1 in the physical and social organization — 
the primary activities. Later, irrigation from of the two cities. C. Juarez is more densely — 
‘river, supplemented by underground populated, is poorer, and has less adequate 
. “waters supported the growing of cotton and institutional resources than El Paso ‘ee 
other crops. As main points of entry for Selecting the Influentials. During the > 
both countries for long segments of the wih phase of the study interviews 
border, both communities attracted tourist held with in business, 
$s and immigration also located in the cities. vr p 7 
During and after World War IT the com- a who had the most influence and poner _ 
munities boomed. At the time of the research - in the community. The nature of the re- 
: (1955) they each contained about 140,000 sponses to this question led us to view busi- 
People within the city limits, exclusive of ness ness and political influentials as two distinct — 
the locally stationed military "personnel. groupings. Therefore, at two separate points 
However, El] Paso had become economically in the formal interview, the influentials were 
dominant, as a wholesale center, over an area asked to name the persons who were most 
_ which extended far into Mexico; it also had _ influential in business and most influential 
developed ore and oil ‘refinement, cement, — in government and politics; if they asked 
_ meat packing, clothing, and other fnadhastries. whether or not the same names could appear 7 
_ The demand for cheap labor became so great on both lists they were told “yes.” 1° Inter- 
= ten to fifteen per cent of the labor force views were first held with those who had 
of C. Juarez was regularly employed in El — received the most consensual nominations 
Paso. An aggressive Chamber of Commerce, from the knowledgeables. Further interviews 
_ exploiting the climate, local scenic attrac- were held with persons whom the influentials 
: tions, and the proximity of Mexico stimu- themselves named as influentials. Systematic 
lated the growth of tourist business. = attempts were made to escape possible “so- 
For many visitors from the United States, ciometric traps.” Approximately 40 persons 
8 . Juarez is a tawdry community living off in the economic area and 20 in the political 


ee 


wee 


tourist trade and vice. While tourism is a area were finally interviewed in each city."' _ . 
chief source of revenue, a “legitimate” Mexi- a The Interview. An English and a Spanish . 


banks, large import-export houses, and small tions were prepared. The following data on — 
‘but important industries such as distilleries, the influentials were obtained: (a) social 4 


: ‘can community does exist. The city has four 4 interview schedule containing the same ques- 


breweries, textile mills, foundries, and meat backgrounds, (b) nature and extent | of cross- 
packing, cotton-seed oil, and building cultural contacts, (c) perceptions and evalu- 
ucts plants. In addition it has the usual ations of business = government practices, - . 
other Mexican cities. a with each other and with other in- 4 
othe The two communities are highly interde- — stitutions, and (e) specification of local is- _ 
Paso employs Juarenses sues and of their protagonists and antago- 


counts on them to patronize its retail stores. 


communities profit from “American” 10They were not asked to select names from 
list. This technique departs somewhat from that 


, * used by Hunter and others. Although it still identi- 

Formal “recognition of community “interde-- fies influentials primarily by reputation, it adds 
: ~ pendence is manifested by the regular joint “check” on the nominations obtained from knowl- a 
by the Chambers of Com- edgeables. ‘Some 30 knwledgeables in E] Paso and 


25 in C. Juarez were aiso formally interviewed. 
‘merce, service clubs, and fraternal, govern-— - 11 Tancem interviewing was used similar to that 


mental, other organizations Of described in Harry V. Kincaid and Margaret Bright, 
the two cities. Moreover, a majority of the “Interviewing the Business Elite,” The American 

‘residents of El Paso are Spanish-speaking, J2™7"a! of Sociology, 63 (November, 1957), pp. 
and many of ‘them have family and other ties 304-311. Interviews with C. influentials were 
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“across the porder. Yer No contrasts English. a 


Tasre 1. Tae IpENTIFICATION OF INFLUENTIALS IN Two BORDER 


— 


Political only 11 


4 nists. It should be emphasized that in (c)  influentials 


BY 
and (d) the influentials were asked to evalu- — which economic dominants occupy in the 


4 ate the situation in their own community and total influence structure."* 
in t the community across the border. Such parallels were not apparent among 
cross- -cultural slant of the questions was used the political influentials of the two communi- 
= P to sharpen the respondents’ observations con- ties. Table 2 reveals that a higher proportion _ 
_ cerning institutional relations in their own are found in the executive branch of govern- 
_ communities. The questions were developed ment in C. Juarez while a higher proportion — 
- and pretested during three months of explor- are found i in the judiciary branch in El Paso. 
atory research. Legislative officials were seldom chosen as 
-_influentials, ‘and none of them was selected 
as a “key” influential.’ Non-government in- 
fluentials in the Mexican city were all PRI =e 


party officials; three of them labor 


1: Influentials in the United 
States will be nominated more often than Bet 4 officials. In El Paso all non-govern- 


business and politics. 18 This is somewhat contrary to the findings 
a _ Influentials in both communities were "ported by Robert O. Schulze, “Economic Deter-— 
asked to provide separate lists of people : in minants in Community Power Structure,” Ameri- ; 
the political and business realms. . Table 1 Sociological Review, 23 | 1958), pp. 
shows that such institutional identification were the 
was easier for the C. Juarez influentials: among the influentials; the remaining are identified 
only one-fifth of their nominees were identi- as “top” influentials. A common vocabulary has 
as associated with both institutions, been worked out with Delbert C. Miller of 


_ compared with over two-fifths of the El Paso ~ Dest 


= 


= 


13 PRI means Partido Revolucionario 
nominees. * This difference is statistically cional, roughly the Institutional Revolutionary 
and perhaps underestimates the Party. The party has controlled Mexico since 


differences since respondents made these Constitution of 1917. One PRI leader proudly stated 


“ ” f any 7 
overlapping choi it that his party had the “best” organization o 73 
hout being asked to Latin America. It is divided into three major sec- 


i do so. Thus the hypothesis that institutional | tors: the small businessmen and property owners, — 

_ cleavage among business and political in- the workers, and the peasants or small farmers. _ 
fluentials in Mexico is greater than in =" ~ Although | traditionally expressing an anti-private — 
United States is strongly supported. ir _ enterprise ideology and strongly favoring labor and 


the propertyless agricultural workers, the party has 
Despite differences in the size of busi- “shown a markedly attitude towaed big 


nesses in the two cor mmunities, leading ness in recent years, at least on the national level. 

bankers, manufacturers, retailers, nar whole- For an excellent analysis of the Mexican political 

salers were » chosen in “equal propor-| system today, see L. Vincent Padgett, “Mexico’ 
” 

tions in both cities. The fact that seventeen ©¢-Party System: A Re-Evaluation,” The Ameri- 


b fh ti 1 El P d can Political Science Review, 2 (December, , 1957), 
usiness in uentals in aso an nine in _ pp. 995-1008. Padgett makes the point that organized — 


Juarez Ww were also identified as political public opinion is becomit:g of increasing importance 
Sigg institutional identification of the influ- - Whether PRI will permit the growth of a second, 
for research purposes was determined by the _ contending political party, capable of winning at 


ency | of the nomination polls, is problematic. 
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Paso C. Juarez 


a =" a For El Paso, the data suggest that holding 
_Identification “Key”t “Top” “Key” “Top ’ political office is not a requisite for becoming — 


a —_—_ a political influential, a role for which busi- — 

Legislative ness success and. political interest 

4 the individual. If an office is held it tends to 
2 be in the judiciary branch of government, 


7 = which is typically more stable and prestigious 
Seen : than the legislative | or executive branches. 7 


_ * The chi-square test was computed for the asso- This situation suggests the important role 
ciation between communities and political identifica- of f lawyers i in linking business and politics. 7 
tion. Key and top influentials were combined. Be- ep In general, then, the data support the hy- 


cause of the small numbers in some of the cells a | 
combination of chi-square and Fisher’s exact proba p | pothesis of greater integration of economic 
bility test was used. Exact probability levels were 
converted into chi- ~squares and the indiviwual chi- ‘ 
squares were totaled, giving a x? of 8.994, with 40 Jog ‘Hypothesis 2: p integration of ie 


degrees of freedom and a probability between | 10 «“ 
ness and political institutions in the “Ameri- 
can,” compared to the Mexican community, 


a + Twice as many key influentials were chosen in 


cant, the chi-square being 5.75 with one degree of social characteristics and community partici- — 


C. Juarez as in E] Paso. The differences are signifi- — is associated with greater er similarities in the 


freedom, yielding a probability between .02 and .01. ‘pation of institutional influentials. 
ment influentials were lawyers and were for such social characteristics as age, place _ 
either directly or indirectly allied with the of birth, education, social origin, “occupa- 
business influentials. Moreover, four-fifths of tional: mobility, social mobility, and ‘organ- 
_ the C. Juarez politicos were in office in in con-— izational memberships. Data in Table 3 gen. 
trast to only one-half in El Paso. erally support the hypothesis. Almost 
In the Mexican system, influence ay appar-_ differences were found the El Paso 
ently is more an extension of executive au- groups. . The ‘differences between 
- _ thoritative positions than in th the United Juarez groups ; point to the weaker integra- : 
States. Since the Mexican government is tion of the politicos with the wider com- 7 
* strongly centralized, power proceeds down- munity. The businessmen were more than 
ward from the President t to the Governors five _ years older on the e average than the 
and thence to the municipalities. This insti- - politicos, and a relatively larger proportion 
 tutionalized pattern places authority and in- of the former were born in the state of " 
- fluence at the same address within the 2 huahua. Differences in educational achieve-— 


cal system, and me ane unions are are more Or — ment were greater between the C. Juarez — 


Tase 3. Soctat CHARACTE RISTICS OF : IN Two Borber 


E] Pas uentials Juarez Influentials 


Bussiness Political 


Born outside the state 47% 
“Mean number of organizational memberships wed 3. 
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_E] Paso Influentials Juarez Influentials 
: 


i Types of Business Poi Business Political Political 


Service clubs 

Church organizations 

International committees _ 


than ‘between the El Paso_ groups. In 

Juarez the _ businessmen were more highly while political elites more 
educated, 70 per cent of whom had fathers" strongly represented in the Masonic. lodge. 
in white-collar occupations as compared with Careful analysis of the data reveals that a 
‘83 per cent of the politicos. Thus, it is not group of about twelve businessmen domi- 
"surprising to find that the political infiuen- ‘nated the Civic Association, the Chamber of 
tials were somewhat more upwardly mobile ‘Commerce, and several organizations spon- 


the business influential. sored by the Catholic Church, such as the 


These differences were further emphasized Boys’ Town; their main service club identifi- 
in the amount of organizational participa- cation was with Rotary. None of the politicos 
The business elite’® in C. Juarez was a member of Rotary, and only one, 
4 showed relatively greater participation than 4 


was in opposition to the government, was a 
the political elite, again pointing to the ‘member of any of the associations dominated i 
greater articulation of the former to other by businessmen. In general, the data indicate 

Toca structures. The cleavage between the that sharp differences exist between the C. 
- groups is dramatized by the fact that nine- Juarez influentials in their social -character- - 
tenths of the C. Juarez business elites ex- istics, social backgrounds, and community — 
pressed no political party identification, 
pared with only five per cent of the politicos. Hypothesis 3. Perceptions of economic and 

_ In El Paso, the great majority of both elite political influentials in the United States 4 

groups identified as concerning institutional relations and prac- 

for Eisenhower.” tices in both countries will converge more— ra 


Table 4 provides more precise data on or- | than those of Mexican influentials. —— 


ganizational participation for the four The interview was designed to probe the 


_ groups. About the same proportion of busi- _ following areas: : business practices, — 
ness and political elites are represented in mental practices, business-government rela- 

pas 

various Elz aso organizations. A different tions, labor- management relations, educa- 
pattern exists for C. Juarez. Vast differences ' tional relations, — “religious — us relations , and 

oye 

were found in the Chamber Commerce, community problems.'® — 
Civica, service ‘clubs, and in Business Practices. Mexican business is 
Catholic and welfare organizations, in which 


The Scottish anc and York Rites have vied for 

Used sy nonymously | with ‘influential. Politica! held political power in Mex" since the earliest days 
_ influential and politico are also synonyms. ae of independence. Several us the business elite as- 

_ 174A civic organization made up of business, pro- _ Serted, that one could not hope to get ahead in | 
fessional, and other citizens interested in bringing _ Mexican politics with without t joining one of the ¢ Masonic 
about good government to C. Juarez. Because of the lodges. 
great overlap in membership of this organization 19 Space limitations prevent detailed analysis of 

and the Chamber of Commerce, local politicos labor- management, educational, and religious 
- claimed ¢ that the businessmen were “illegitimately” — _ tions in this paper. They will be —— ina 
engaging in politics. forthcoming monograph, 
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businessmen, do Mexican businessmen 


. 4 reinvest more heavily in their business than 


In all cases they asserted 
local more custom bound, and superiority and endorsed the 
family controlled than business in the United traditional image of the Mexican business- 
States. The following questions were posed man. va 
to compare the images of the four groups on pat ‘Differences between the two Juarez groups” 
the practices and social linkages of busi- were not as sharp as anticipated. In all — 
ness: seven questions, however, the differences 
were greater than between the El Paso 
groups. In. two of the three questions con- 
cerning the role | of the family in business, 
the pattern of high agreement between the 
two U. S. groups and disagreement between 
the two Mexican groups: was maintained. 
This was most clearly apparent in question | 
6 which deals with amount of opportunity | 


for mobility in U.S. business (see Table 5). - 


1. Is there more free competition in 
or in the United States? 
2. Generally speaking, when compared to 


insist on higher profit rates or not? — 
3. Are Mexican businessmen inclined to 


businessmen in the United States? 
_ 4, Compared to U.S. businessmen, does 
the average Mexican businessman think more 
in terms of a mass market or is he satisfied 
— adequate profits from a limited market? 
_ §. Is the Mexican more inclined to con- 


that the Mexicans have less opportunity than 
“Americans,” a reversal was shown by the 
Mexican groups. Almost half of the politicos = 


centrate ownership in the family or does he insisted that the Mexican workers have equal 
or greater opportunity, while only one- fifth 
2 the b businessmen expressed this view. The 


prefer to have broader stock holdings? 
6. Does the Mexican businessman tend 
inherit his business position more or gene 
than businessmen in the United ‘States? 


C. Juarez politicos, perhaps, were responding 
in terms of their revolutionary ideology 
Are Mexican businessmen more or which emphases the equality of opportu-— 
family and ties: in the conten of “expressed a “perspective, characteristic 
their business? — oe businessmen in the United States, which 
4 "While these in favor stresses freedom from governmental control 
of “American” business ideology, their use 4S ‘a requisite for mobility. pte 
to be justified because exploratory Governmental Practices. Because political 


research revealed that this ideology appar- ca involvements may be more emotional than 


4 ently had hecome “the significant referent 8 rational, the perceptions of political — 
“might be expected to differ more than per-— 


for C. Juarez businessmen. Since they en- 
om ti f b tices. Such differ- 
joyed status- equal contacts with their coun- ception of business practices. Such differ 


terparts in the United States they might not ences would | be larger in | Mexico" where a 

} t leavage was postulated between 

feel the need to defend themselves. ‘This 8reater c 
situation could actually obscure the cleavage _ business and political institutions. — 
between them and the local politicos. Thus &"ts were asked to compare the Uni nited States" 
al C. Juarez businessman might indicate that and Mexican society in three areas: the de- a 

Mexican businessmen generally seek higher 8ree to which seven democratic ideals are 


i - profits because they lack business experiences _ more nearly realized, the degree of mobility — 


hile all the influentials in El Paso 


and must undertake greater risks. Politicos’ 
might also assert that Mexican businessmen 


4 seek higher “e% bat assert that they are 


os- first area: 


possible within government, and the amount — 
of graft and corruption in government. 
_ The following question was asked in the 
“On this card are listed a number 


significant differences in the responses of the United States and Mexico enjoy these ideals. 


Bs 1 Paso business and political influentials on — 


20 These are somewhat | abbreviated wordings of 
: 


to some degree. In which country is each 
ideal more closely realized?” 
‘Table 6 presents “data on the degree Lal 


= 
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Unless otherwise indicated all chi- -squares have one degree of freedom. 


5. RELATIVE OPPORTUNITY OF Woaxens tn MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES TO Bu 


1. Mexican has greater opportunity 


2. Same opportunities = 
3. United States has greater opportunity 


au * In the computation of the chi-square for C. Juarez influentials, categories 1 and 2 were aaa ace tess and ; 


fluentials in each country. As might be ex- ernment may develop over the issues of “_ 
pected, the m majority y of El Paso influentials ruption in government and collusion between . 
@ both types agreed that the United States businessmen and politicians. Seven questions 
had nearly approximated all seven sought general and specific views of graft in 
democratic ideals than Mexico. In the case ‘government. All four groups believed that 
of equal justice under law, however, the dif- corruption in the United States is largely a 
ferences between the groups were statistically ‘matter of politicians feathering their own ¢ 
significant: while all of the businessmen ‘nests, although larger proportions of the 
_ mitted U.S. superiority, ouly two- thirds of Mexican influentials pointed to other types — 
the politicos so responded. of connivance. A similar pattern appeared for 
Table 6 shows t that the political and busi- Mexico, but larger proportions of f respond- 
‘ness influentials of C. _ Juarez differed ‘sig- ents refused to give their opinions. In the 
nificantly in their evaluations of four of the — _ questions dealing with corruption in the two 
seven ideals. A greater proportion of busi- cities, the most frequent response was that 
nessmen than of politicos felt that all of politicians alone were responsible for local 
. ideals are more nearly realized in the United z corruption, but C. Juarez businessmen con- 
States. For only two ideals, however—free — _ ceded that other groups (businessmen, union 
honest elections, and equal justice under “officials, and racl keteers) entered into” col- 


law-—did a majority of the businessmen indi- _lusion. 


cate U.S. superiority. Yet the majority of * On two questions comparing corruption in % 
‘Mexican politicos (70 per « cent) felt that the © the two cities" _and nations, and on a -ques- 
two countries had equally approximated all tion comparing the prevalence of bossism in a 


the two countries, statistically significant dif- 


=a Possible conflict between business and gov- ferences appeared in the responses of the of the 


Taste 6. Cut- SoUARES ARES AND LEVELS OF PROBABILITY BETWEEN BUSINESS AND POLITICAL INFLUENTIALS FOR © 
THEIR PERCEPTIONS OF RELATIVE NATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF DeMocraTic IDEAIS 


4 


Freedom of religion er 02 
Free, open and honest 648 
Equal justice before law 9.859  .01-. 
Protections of rights of property and 0. 549 02-.01 


** No test possible; both groups 
wo de f freedom. 
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Taste 7, Cui-SQUARES AND LEVELS OF PROBABILITY BETWEEN BUSINESS AND POLITICAL FOR 


-govt. cooperation at local 272 90p 80 3.746 20p 10 

‘Bus. -govt. cooperation at national ved 0.289 50 — 01 pool 

Govt. regulation of bus. in the United p02 0.356 70 p50 
Govt. regulation of bus.in Mexico = 0.029 90p 


Govt. ownership of bus. in United States 5.509 02 pol 
Govt. ownership of bus. in Mexico 150 


_ *No test possible; both groups agreed that it =o right” in the United States. _ 
Mexican groups.?! The businessmen maxi- — association on the images of business- -govern- _ 
mized corruption and bossism in government, _ ment relations are presented in Table 7. — 
while the politicos minimized them. These § The El Pasoans were strongly in agree- 
differences suggest the difficulties of getting ment that business and government eyes 
the two groups to function in an integrated more amicable relations both locally and na- 
4 way in community organizations (see Table e tionally in the United States than in Mexico, 
4) and in problem solving (see below). and also that both government 
of This general pattern of similar responses __regulatior 
for El Paso influentials and deviating re- overdcne in Mexico. 
sponses for the two Mexican groups persisted _ Since businessmen in the United States — 
in questions about the social origins of gov- complain of any kine of regulation or control - 
ernmental officials in each ‘country. Amat (except subsidies) by the government, it is 
all political and business influentials in El a surprising to find them differing signifi. 


Paso insisted that governmental et cantly from El Paso politicos on a 7 


but the Mexican businessmen proper or) necessary. In view of the fact 
_ evenly divided on the question. the businessmen insisted that business 
_ Business-Government Relations. ne a and government got along very well in the 

_ tempt was made to ascertain the degree of United States, their significant disagreement 

Baers between business and government with politicos on these questions attests to 7 

__ by asking the four groups directly to evaluate the strength of the “conventional wisdom” 

degree of cooperation between business of free and private enterprise. 
government on both national and local The Juarenses tended to be more consist- 
: levels, the degree of government regulation ent. The businessmen saw business-govern- _ 
of business, and the amount of current gov- ment relations in the United States as much 

ernment ownership of business in their coun- superior to the Mexican situation, both in — 

- tries.2? The results of the chi-square tests of general and with respect to regulation and — 

__ ™ The differences were significant at the .01 leve politicos thought business-government ;ela- 
tions were about the same in both countries, 
e point is often made that the border regions . 

of the two countries are so untypical that local — that Mexican government regulation - and 
institutional relations depart from those commonly — ownership was proper and just, and they ; 
found in the interiors, a situation about which the agreed with the businessmen that the ann 

4 respondents were asked to give their impressions. Ea situation also was proper and just. 1 That the 
_ All of the El Pasoans stated that business-govern- — ‘ 

chi-square on the question of ‘government. 


ment relations in their community were typical of _ 
ownership in Mexico does not quite yen 


US. cities, and three-fourths of the Juarenses de- 
clared that parallel relations in C. Juarez were typi- 
cal of other Mexican cities. The accuracy of their ; 
appraisals is supported by such works as Tucker, counted for by the fact that the government — 7 
ait. and Hunter, op. cit. owned Petroleum Indus- 
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COMMUNITY INFLUENTIALS 


4 try) was at that time directed by a former — tion, traffic control, — sanitation, and = 
- citizen and businessman of C. Juarez who = clearance would never be resolved until 
was without doubt the city’s most illustrious the whole structure | of the Mexican govern- 
ment was changed. might be expected, 
eS ommunity Problems. Hypothesis 4: te the politicos dismissed these charges as “mere | 
litical and business influentials in the United politics. 
States will agree more than the Mexican in- Cleavages i in C. Juarez were also apparent 
-Aluential on the identification of the main » in the responses to questions seeking to iden- 
‘community issues and the he organizations tify the groups working to solve local prob-— 
~ which will be opposed v with respect to these lems. Four-fifths of the groups named by " 
issues. businessmen were under business dominance, 
business and political influentials are namely, the Chamber of Commerce, service 
concerned with the solution of ‘community clubs, Asociacién Civica, and Catholic 
issues. They may be said to be integrated Church organizations. Government- -domi-— 
sta when they agree on tl the priority of of problems nated groups, including the government it- _ 
re facing the community, the groups which may may self, were named by two-thirds of the busi- 
be expected to support their positions, and nessmen as not doing their part to save 
the expected sources of opposition. these ‘Problems. | 
b. ‘The four groups were asked to name the As occurred so often, the C. Juarez po- 
most pressing problems facing their respec- j liticos tended to minimize the cleavage. They 
tive cities. They all concurred that finding chose both their own groups and business- 
sufficient water for both farming and urban dominated groups in equal proportions as _ 
_ “2 growth was the most p pressing problem. El helping to solve major community problems. 
i influentials generally agreed that the - Moreover, the political influentials generally _ 
Sa problems, in order of f importance, did not claim that certain groups failed to 
were traffic control, “new industry, educa- carry out their community obligations. The 
ha expansion, stimulation of the economy, _ politicos attributed no importance whatso- 
and delinquency control. They also agreed — ever | to the political activities of the business- __ 
that local government and business associa- Te dismissing them as the grumblings of — 


tions were playing the most active roles in a few self-seeking individuals. That such an ua . 
pon Aer together toward the solution of these evaluation missed the mark is demonstrated = 
_ problems. No organizations were re singled out by the fact that the businessmen persuaded _ 
s derelict in their community respo: «ibili- _ the President of Mexico to remove the Gov- | 
ties. . The prevailing attitude was the = of Chihuahua, an act which had great 
community agencies were concerned ..ith the repercussions in local im- 
problems and were cooperatively work- plications of th 


_ ing toward their solution without opposition. scope of this paper, although it sro a ‘4 
"The need for expanded public utilities and how cleavage may be temporarily a 


educational services were the “uppermost 1 

problems, next to water supply, i in C. Juarez. 

entials. agreed “naming local problems; Studies of community p power suffered 

one-half of the businessmen felt that better from the assumption that the top influentials 


local government was a major issue, while 
g j _ #8 Further research during the summer 1958 


politicos gave this their lowest number of | revealed that the cleavage, wide as before, is now 
votes. These businessmen represented — the somewhat more structured. As an illustration of the 
Most active opponents of the local we so influence of business within PRI, the Presi- 
ment, and were strongly represented in the Be Mayor of “had 
* in the 1956 elections the businessman who ha 
Civic Association mentioned 2 above. _ They headed the opposition group in the study reported 
argued consistently that corruption in gOv- here. This caused a rift between the new group and — 
. Bey was a long- standing problem ine the old PRI leaders. At the same time, other elites 


~ Mexico and o one that prevented Mexico from in the Civic Association became the formal leaders 4 
of the Party of National Action (PAN), thus 


_ having a better business climate. In fact, - splitting the original protesting group. Analysis of * 
they insisted that such problems as — these data will appear in a forthcoming monograph. - 
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social 
grated institutional structures. The prior means identical. While the reputational tech- — 
question of whether or not the elites are nique used to identify the influentials yielded — 
actually cohesive has been largely ignored. data that support the hypothesis of business — 

- Bell and others point out that we cannot F domination of local government, many ques- 

answer this question without knowing what _ tions are left unanswered. There is no clear- 
interests and values are of importance to the cut hierarchical — arrangement in business" 
GR which definitely places bankers above indus-— 
_ This study attempted to measure degrees trialists and industrialists above merchants. © 

: of integration and cleavage between the busi- _ Nor | are businessmen automatically ranked i= 


and political influentials in a cross- above government officials. Moreover, since 
cultural setting. It was assumed that local, county, state, and federal officials may 


be 1 measured by yy commonality of munity, uni- | is not 
backgrounds, common participation patterns, except in a party- -dominated system, such as _ 

7 “perceptual agreements on business and gov- that prevalent in Mexico. A simple model 7 

a ernment practices, and by agreement on ma- of community power structure also ignores © 
jor problems facing the community and "the power potential of the citizens and other > 

groups working for or against | the solution: organized groups in the community. An ade- 
of these problems. quate theory must relate the social structure 

; of the infuentials to that of the 

tween the influentials in El Paso was found community. 

to be greater than ir herd Mexican commu- Our data suggest th that conflicts do not 


by the fact that for C. Juarez businessmen, States, but among different “coalitions of . 


business-governmental relations the business and political influentials. Conflict 
United States serve as a major reference _ may concern means to > reach given n ends, 
point for what. "they believe the Mexican rather than institutionalized goals. Thus a 
_ situation ought to be. In contrast, the princi- wide range of institutional facilities may be 
7 pal reference point for the C. Juarez politicos used to resolve local conflicts and to launch” = 
is turned inward toward Mexico City and local projects. In contrast, institutional 


focused on — revolutionary cleavages in Mexico call for the resolution 
ideology, Tocal problems by one institution or the 
Even though the data — consider- other, limiting the number and range of 
able integration between the economic and "organizational facilities which might be 
political influentials and institutions in El brought to bear on a community problem. 
_ Paso, they do not support a simple model of i» It would appear - from the above considera- a 
community power structure in the decision- tions that comparative cross-cultural re- 
34 Daniel Bell, “The Power Elite—Reconsidered,” search is highly useful in the development 
American Journal of Sociology, 7 ember , a more adequate theory of peace power 
pp. 238-250. and decision n making. 
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SOCIAL | CLASS AND MENTAL HOSPITALIZATION 


‘This investigation of the duration of initial hospitalization of a cohort of male » schisophrenics 
_ is viewed as a partial replication of Hollingshead’s New Haven study which revealed that the _ 
social class level of the patient is inversely related to the risk of continuous long-term hos-— 
— ‘pitalization. This generalization was confirmed at a highly Significant level in the present hose 
additional findings revealed that the relationship could not be 
= one accounted for by such factors as class differences in admission procedures, clinical character- 
= or condition at the time of discharge; 
ANY studies in the field of mental son with other patients, schizophrenics tend _ ; 
health epidemiology have focused on to have a longer duration of hospitalization. _ 
= "-* the relationship between socio-en- The longer time is accounted for by diagnos- 
vironmental characteristics and the preva- tic ‘differentials i in the length of stay per ad- oo 
lence of mental illness.’ Until recently, ~omelle mission, rate of readmissions, and longevity. . 
ever, relatively little attention has been An illustration of the cumulative effect of 
directed toward the discovery of social char- these influences, is the discrepancy between 
acteristics of mentally disordered persons the following pair of figures: schizophrenics 
which are related to differential outcomes of composed only 28 per cent of first admissions 
_ mental illness. While there is considerable but 57 per cent of resident patients in New 
disagreement among mental health specialists York State mental hospitals in 1955.3 
_ about an appropriate definition n of recovery Among schizophrenics, however, consider- 
= cure,” one aspect of outcome which may able individual variability is to be found in 
be determined fairly readily is the duration the duration of hospitalization. The factors, 7 
_ of the hospitalized phase of the illness. T his jncluding socio-environmental _ conditions, — 
particular criterion of “recovery” has a cer- which are | responsible for different outcome — 
_ tain amount of face validity since hospitaliza- experiences are largely undetermined. This | 
tion is recognized as a severe social disability - paper reports on the relationship between the 
_ and is implicated in both | legal and public’ ‘patient's social class position ; and the dura- a 
- definitions of mental illness. tos ae tion of the initial hospitalization of male 
The duration of hospitalization becomes a _ schizophrenics. Specifically, we examine the 
crucially important factor in evaluating the ~ _ hypothesis that the higher the social class 
social and personal costs of one of the major — position, the lower the proportion of patients - 
mental illnesses: schizophrenia. In long-term 


* b 
> § This investigation was supported in part ya This study reflects a convergence of inter- 


fellowship | (MF- 7711) to the senior author from 
«| National Institute of Mental Health, U. s. est between the fields of ‘mental health epi- 


Public Health Service. Appreciation | is expressed to demiology and sociology. In the first field, : 
_ Joseph Downing, former Director of the New the investigations most pertinent to the pur- -— 
York State Mental Health Research Unit, Syracuse, "Poses of this investigation have been con- 

for making the data available for analysis, and ducted by Kramer at the Warres State 


Mrs. E. Allaway for supervising the collation of pa- r a ; 
tients’ records. Acknowledgment is also made to Sey- pital * and by Malzberg in the New York © 


-mour Bellin, John Cumming, and Linton Freeman wel 
for their helpful comments on an earlier version of  * Annual Report of the Department of Mental 
the paper. The views which are expressed are those Hygiene, State of New York, Albany: Legislative - 
of the authors and do not necessarily reflect those Document No. 98, 1956. 
ofamy agency, 4Morton Kramer, Hym man Goldstein, Robert H. 


of the Disposition | of First Admissions to a State 


and Mental Disorder, New York: Norton, 1956. — 
Perea Hospital, Public Health Monograph No. 32, 


2 Joseph Zubin, “Evaluation of Therapeutic Out- 


- 1 See, e.g., Arnold M. Rose, editor, Mental = 6 and Nelson A. Johnson, A Historical Study at 


= 


come in Mental Disorders,” Journal of Nervous and Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, ool ai 


Mental Disease, 117 (February, 1953), pp. 95-111. 
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State hospital ‘These are of differed 
generally concerned with an examination of little among the various occupational cate- 
duration differentials displayed by various -gories.” Furthermore, a recent analysis of 

4 | age, sex, and diagnostic groups. The socio- discharge experience from a Louisiana men- 

— logical field is represented by the growing tal hospital led Whatley to conclude that “if 

number of researches on the relationship case for a sociological dimension of prog- 
between social variables and rates of com- nosis were rested on such status variables, — 
munity prevalence and hospitalized inci- the findings would be almost entirely nega- 

— dence, as well as other aspects of mental tive. The conclusion would then follow that 5 

“health | concern such as public information social factors play a negligible ro ro- 

and attitudes about psychiatric services.® behavior On the basis 
_ The research in the area of social psychi- es a general review of the literature on prog- 
4 atry most directly relevant to the present © nostic indicators in schizophrenia, Zubin re- 

_ investigation is the New Haven study con- ported only two significant findings in regard — 
- ducted by Hollingshead and Redlich.? In _ to socio-economic variables.!* Favorable out- 
_ one phase of that inquiry, the relationship | _ come experiences were obtained by clerical 
_ between social class and the treatment proc- _ and skilled workers in one study, and in 
ess was examined, with the data demonstrat- another study by females with limited edu- — 
ing rather conclusively that, among psychotic cation. Although there are differences in the 
_ patients in general and among schizophrenics nature of the patient populations and pro- 
_ in particular, the lower the class level of the | cedures in these various investigations, the 

_ patient, the higher the proportion of chronic cited findings demonstrate the present ‘ack 


ere consi 


“ip between hospital duration and such in- 
tors of social class as education 


Data on on duration of were 
obtained by collating reports of discharge 
= death as submitted by the hospitals _ 
"information “reported at the time of initial 


: 4 patients. Similarly, a preliminary report on : of general agreement about the implications — 
if hospital experience in Britain suggests of social class factors for the prognostic | 
_ the presence of a rather marked relationship — terion of duration of hospitalization. = : 
and occupational level.* Also, Dunham has 
reported a slight association between dura-— 
= of hospitalization and the patient’ s edu- a The study population was defined as con- 
3 cational and economic status.® sisting of patients who met the following 
iderable lack of con- (1) males; (2) first admitted toa 
discharge from ome large Canadian 
mental hospital, it was found that “educa-— 
tional attainment did not in any way influ- 
the probability of ” and 
Malzberg, Cohort Studies of 
Disease in New York State: 1943-49, New York: 7 


mission. The sets of information 


ad 
_ National Association for Mental Health, 1958. a ie? M. Wanklin, D. F. Fleming, Carol Buck, <n 


_ &For a recent summary, see John A. Clausen, G. E. Hobbs, “Discharge and Readmission a 
Sociology and the Field of Mental Health, New — Mental Hospital Patients,” A.M.A. Archives of 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, pp. 13-36. Neurology and Psychiatry, 76 (December, 1956), 


7 August D. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Red- 
lich, Social Class and Mental Illness, New York: 
Wiley, 1958, esp. Chapters 7 and 8. ‘eas 
_ 8“A National Study of Schizophrenic Patients in 
~ Relation to Occupation,” Medical Statistical Branch, 
General Registrar’s Office, London, 1958, (mimeo), 
9H. Warren Dunham and Bernard N. Meltzer, 
“Predicting Length of Hospitalization of Mental 
Patients,” American Journal of Sociology, 52 — 


11 Charles D. Whatley, Reference Groups and Re- 


covery from Mental Illness, Tulane University, 


_ published Ph.D. thesis, 1957, p. 139. wa ee, 

- 12 Joseph Zubin, E. I. Burdock, Samuel Sutton, 
and Frances Cheek, “Epidemiological Aspects of — 
Prognosis in Mental ‘Iilness,” presented at sym- 
posium of the American Association for the Aa- 
vancement of Science, New York City, December — 
27, 1956. To be published in proceedings of 
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CLASS | AND MENTAL PROGNOSIS 


checked for consistency, and discrepancies TABLE AND EDUCATIONAL 


IE IAL 
were reconciled by referring to more detailed BUTION oF Partents By Soctat Cass INpex 
_ records available in the central departmental los 


_ Patients who were not discharged by the 


within the first 24 months follow- Mars. 10.3 College 


Clerical, sales de 12th grade 15.2. 

Craftsmen 12. 9-llgrades 29.6 
below as “long- term patients. ” Patients who 8thgrade 15.4 


are called “short- term patients. ” This defini- workers 6.6 ‘7thgrade 
o Laborers 28.0 7& unknown 17. 


tion involves a discharge from the care and 19.5 
the responsibility of the hospital; the period 
of duration includes both the time spent in Total «100.0 
= hospital and in supervised convalescent 7 _ *For this group, class scores consisted of double 
care. Those patients who died within the the educational weight. This group consists of those 
hospital prior to a stay of 25 months are not with occupation no and stu- 
_ included in either of these groups, or in the dente, i . 
_ following analysis. With other minor exclu- 
dens, the eventual sample consisted 
decision to 24 months as the 
Be point was influenced by certain find- 


cent of the schizophrenics fitted defini- 


ve from the reports on the educational 


_ ings obtained in previous studies. The pa- . level and past occupation of each patient, 


peared particularly crucial in studies made _ most females Pagid not employed and the 
occupations of other family members were 


t the Warren State !* and Ontario hos- 
listed, the present study is limited to. 


pitals. Zubin also concluded that “immobility, Weich f 
during the two years following first admission ma es.) Weights ranging rom zero to five 
were assigned to the various occupational 


is one of the better prognostic indications of 
eventual outcome.” and educational categories. The distributions 


addition, rather marked similarities in in i 
- discharge probabilities by the end of two wes e pair of weights obtained by — 


_ years were reported for these various studies. each patient were added to obtain the — 
class index.’ For those patients without 


ren Stat spital indi- ~ 
» research at Warren State Hospital occupational listing, the weighting of the 
cates that 38 per cent of the schizophrenics educ —_ 
foll ational category was doubled. 
had been hospitalized for two years following In this ‘study, the term “social class” re- a 
thee first admission.!7 Similarly, the Ontario tens ‘arbitrarily defined stratum of indi- 
hospital study disclosed that 38 per cent og viduals who have relatively similar index as 
_ the study - sample remained within the hospi- scores. The patients were grouped into six 
tal for two years after first admission. ad In social classes on the basis of their scores. 
our population, 42 The highest class, I includes approximately 
“ie | nine per cent of the patients, while the lowest 
lass, VI, lud bout el a 
18 All admissions to Syracuse Hos- class, inc 
pital and from the county (Onondaga) in which the - Classes ‘Tl, TUL, IV, , and V include, respec- 
hospital is located were excluded because of: a) tively, 15, 25, 24, and 16 per cent of the 
_ the distinctive character of observation service pro-— patients. Thus the tation of patients by 


_ vided by the hospital, which was utilized primarily Ic hil LN 
by the residents of this county; (2) variations in social class is roughly normal. No assumption — 


a the procedures for recording short- term admissions — should be made about the exact equivalence — 
to the hospital. assignment procedures in this and 
14Krdmer et al., op. cit., Table 11, p. 16. 
15 Wanklin et al., op. cit., p. 660. 7 Rach 1° A highly significant association exists between 7 > 
16 Zubin, Burdock et al., op. cit., p. 13. yee the two sets of weights as determined by a Ken- 
4a Kramer, et al., op. cit., computed from | doth | in dall’s tau of .291 with a standard error of .014. 
Table 12, p. 17. Farm and unreported occupations were omitted in 
anklin et al, op. cit., Table 1, p. 661. this 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW wee. 
studies.2° However, it is | 2. Per Cent oF Lonc- “Term PATIENTS 
assumed that the index used here and ‘other SoctaL Crass 
“objective” indicators of class position would — 
4 be be highly correlated. 


‘class durations Crude adjusted 


The relationship between social cla 
4 tion and the percentage of long-term patients — we jan 990 
is presented in Table 2. These data 935 
an evaluation of the principal prediction that © € 
_ the lower the social class, the higher will be 
the percentage of male schizophrenics ‘Total 
continuous long-term patients. The 
hypothesis is clearly supported. The percent- Py 
age of long-term patients increases consist- — 
from a low of 23.¢ 6 in Class I to a high 


of 63.6 in Class VI. (VA) hompitels, and to 


__ Some differences in the a age d distributions of admitted on the basis of a court — 


rved. 
ure rather than on a voluntary basis.2* Further- 
al ; sitiv 
Since chronological age tends to be pos more, the admission characteristics more 
typical of the lower class were also associated 


associated with duration of stay, the social 
with a greater risk of a long-term heopitalion-— 


class percentages were ag age- -adjusted by the 
> 
i indirect method; these adjusted rates are tion, Since such simission aspects antecede 


_ presented in the last column of Table 2. A ‘the actual term of stay, it was regarded as — 
- comparison of nodes crude and age-adjusted important to examine whether or not the 
rates reveals that age differences in — 3 original finding would appear to be spurious | 


_ composition account for only a fraction Of when these characteristics were taken into 
the present findings are in accord with the Together, state end Vv A hospitals received 
ee eee almost 95 per cent of the patients. The rela- _ 
b. n the present report, how j Pipa gen- within each of these hospital systems is pre- 
eral finding has been subjected toa more sented in Table 3. Within each system, the hee 


intensive analy sis through the use of addi- «£ general relationship between social class lev el 


linkage between class and length of hospital- jt is more marked and consistent in the 
ted for the influence of 
ization be accounted fo by State system. 
class factors on the admission process: similar analysis was conducted con- 
Lower-class patients were ‘more likely trolling for various admission procedures. 
- enter state hospitals than private or Veterans Patients certified to the hospitals through 
The variation between the class distribution of 8 ay ve 
- patients in this and the New Haven study is viewed -_ serve ed in Table 4 that for each type of ad- 
resulting primarily from a slicing of the stratifi- mission procedure, highly | 
_ cation continuum at different points as dictated by _ relationship persists between social _— and = 
ane divergent es. A major in ‘discharge: rates. 


port, was the discovery of the incidence rate 
treated schizophrenia by social class. _ The association between class level and typ 
#1Such evidence on a New York state sample of hospital—state, private, V A, 
is reported in Walter E. Boek, Alfred Yankauer, significant at the .001 level (x? = 306. 14, - 1Sdf). 
_ and. Marvin B. Sussman, Social Class, Maternal The relationship between class position and y pe - 
ie alth, and Child Care, Albany: New York State  certification—court, voluntary, medical, and other ; 
Department of Health, 1957, Chapter 5. at the .001 level 
and Redlich, cit., pp. 294-300. (142.31, 15df). 


7 tional information on the patient. Can the ie and rates of long-term stay prevails although a 
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than six months, seven to 24 months, and 
over two years. For each of the three items, 
% N differences in the proportions of 


r 
“TFT Gon long-term patients existed among the various 


(664) 37.2. (277) only one of these variables which is 


43. 4 (668) 40.6 (234) significantly related to social class is behavior 
55.2. (475) 51.2 (129) (P< 001, x= = 41.64, 15 df). Upper 


632) = class patients tend to be over- -represented i in 
‘Total 0 (2712) 40.1 (979) the depressed-suicidal category, and lower 


150.36 40-44 “class patients in the quiet-idle and disturbed- 
é 001 ‘destructive categories. For each of the four 


*In Tables 3 and 4, percentages refer to patients 
not discharged within 24 months of first admission. ~ _ 
Numbers in parentheses indicate the denominator 25 Due to space limitations, the basic data ta tables 
1 pee, that is, patients of all durations. i> od for these variables are not included, but will be 


7 supplied by the authors upon request. Definitions 

ra of these clinical categories are presented in Statistical 

Patients labelled as schizophrenic are far Utica! 
Itica: State Hospitals Press . Althoug 

from a homogeneous | in their clinical clinical data collected routinely for adminis- __ 

manifestations. Certain specific - clinical fac- trative purposes and probably possess only moderate 

tors have previously been reported to be asso- reliability, the three clinical items did display pre- 

- ciated with differential outcomes.”* If certain — utility in relation to hospital outcome. A~ 


of these clinical characteristics were concen- 5!V¢n degree of random error in classification in 
testing for group differences is to be less 
trated disproportionately_ in different 


account for the relationship betw een od ts ‘the extent to which each variable is measured wd 
- class and duration. This possibility was tested pendently of the others. Specifically, to what extent 
- by utilizing the following items of informa- _ does the initial process of assigning a given label 
to a patient operate independently of the patient’s 

_ tion on the clinical characteristics of the 


‘ 


actual behavior to determine the hospital response 
tients: (1) diagnostic sub type—catatonic to the patient? That is, in typical clinical practice, 


paranoid, hebephrenic, and other; ; (2) be- the contribution made by the self-fulfilling proph-  - 7 
havior ty pe—depressed- suicidal, disturbed- ecy is undetermined. For further discussion of this a 


a A point, see S. M. Miller and Elliot G. Mishler, © 
quiet- and employ “Social Class, Mental Illness, and American Psychi- 


atry,” The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 37 
April, 1959) p. 188. 


4. Per Cent or Lonc-Term PATIENTS 1 BY Crass AND Type or ADMISSION CERTIFICATE 


8 (139) 21. 
(109) 31.5) 
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46. (395) 


3. Per Cent or Lonc-Term Patrents* sy uration of onset of the illness prior to hos- 
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TABLE 5. Time or DiscHARGE BY SOCIAL FOR PATIENTS 


619 


100.0 276 


* Excluding 38 elopements and 5 family care 
for entire table: 13.08,15df.P >.50. 


duration demonstrate a highly significant re- sion ‘characteristics, 


» ‘The present findings suggest t the feasibility 
nosis and for the three periods of onset dura-_ ‘making actuarial predictions of hospital 
tion. Again, a highly significant relation- if discharge probabilities on the basis of rela- 
ship obtains between class and discharge tively objective social characteristics. Re- 
ae rates within each of these seven ste search is now in progress on the development 
(P < a. predictive instrument. Additional social 
ei Conceivably, the entire series of findings and clinical variables will be included and a © 
_ could result from the application of different more complex statistical technique of multi- 
ri" - discharge ‘criteria. to patients of different variate analysis will be used. It is believed 
E social classes. It might be assumed that pa- that the refinement of an efficient and eco- 
: tients of higher class positions would tend - nomical prognostic instrument should pro- 
to receive discharges at lower levels of im- vide a useful tool for the clinician, experi- 
_ provement than other patients since their mentalist, and epidemiologist in the attack 
* personal and family financial resources would on the costly problem of chronicity — 
be viewed as more adequate for assisting schizophrenics. 
Bs their readjustment to the community. The —_ Additional research is also needed to lo- 
: ras data presented in Table 5 do not support — cate class-linked variables such as different _ 
v3 this speculation. The level of improvement at patterns of interaction, _ information, and at- 


discharge is not significantly related to oe ah titudes which may be more directly related 
level among those patients discharged prior to patient improvement and discharge. 26 
- to a two-year hospitalization. But the extent _ Some leads have been furnished by the New 


tov which class differences in discharge rates Haven studies. Hollingshead and Redlich re- 
are a function of differential improvement 


port that a more active course of treatment — 


in public mental hospitals was received by 


hi 
fe: is question, information would also be Te- "higher class patients.27 * Myers and Roberts 


quired on n the imp rovement level of those 

tended to ‘respond mo more favorably to treat- 

26 An interesting example of a successful 

1 the tion of a social class-health practice linkage in terms a 
d fh lizat H of an intervening state is prov ided in 
uration ospitalization by Godfrey M. Hochbaum, Public Participation in 
 lingshead is confirmed byt the findings of this Medical Screening Programs: A Socio- -Psychological — 
The present data also indicate that _ Study, Public Health Monograph No. 572, Wash-— 


7 ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
the relationship cannot readily be attributed" 27 Hollingshead and Redlich, “0. Git, pp. 292- 


to such f factors as as class in 


has not been fully established. To answer 
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CLASS AND MENTAL PROGNOSIS 
ge 
ment, such as electroshock.2! 8 Substantial behavior may have serious consequences 


class differences i in attitudes toward mentally outcome; a recent British study reports 7 


ill patients were also discovered in a commu-— schizophrenics who had not received hospital 


survey conducted by ‘Cumming and visits from friends or relatives had a very 


Cumming.*® Class differences in such atti- unfavorable chance « of obtainin 
tudes were found among schizophrenic pa-  discharge.** 
a tients and their families by Myers and Rob- —_— While the accumulating weight of evidence 
erts, who indicate that lower-class families ai are suggests | that social factors may play a an im- — 
= likely to respond to hospitalization by a a portant role in the - discharge process, there — 


al abandonment of the patient. 30 Such are serious gaps in our knowledge. Deserving — 
-more careful exploration are the relative con- 


- Jerome K. Myers and Bertram H. Roberts, tributions to the discharge decision made by 
Family and Class Dynamics in Mental Illness, New “behavioral changes in the patient, differences ; 


29 Elaine and John Cumming, Closed Ranks: the pattern of family support and inter- 


_ Experiment in Mental Health Education, Cam-— vention, and ‘staff variations in defining s such 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, pp. 57-58. as “discharge _Teadiness” and 
See also Hollingshead and Redlich, of. cit., ee “overcrowding. ” Studies of contrasts in the e 
‘natural history of hospitalizatio xperi- 
Table 22, p. 285. Another team of investiga- ence by patients rom markedly erent 


tors has offered a different and partly contrasting | class levels could be useful in leading to the | 


es of class differences in attitudes toward ‘Specification « of those c conditions responsible a 
the mentally ill. They suggest that “middle class for different outcomes. ‘etary ae al 
families are less tolerant than others of deviants 
more likely exclude them from their midst. ment with the “deviant.” Some evidence for this 
Howard E. Freeman and Ozzie G. Simmons, “Social _ postulate has been provided in the area of parent- 
3 Class and Posthospital Performance Levels,” Amer- child relations by Kohn who points out that middle- — 
: aa Sociological Review, 24 (June, 1959), p. 346. class parents value more highly the understanding 
_ It should be recognized that, within the ae of the child and his misbehavior. Even in the area 
y 4 of their paper, the quoted statement has the status of task performance, where failure should be highly — 
of a postulate and not that of a directly tated threatening to middle-class parents, he — 
hypothesis. In making such a test, we would suggest “when the child does poorly in school, they often try 


a a careful study of the nature and intent of the to be supportive, while working-class parents are F 


j oe _ responses to the deviator, as well as to different likely to respond negatively.” Melvin L. Keke, 
7 ik: definitions of deviant acts. We would propose that, “Social Class and the Exercise of Parental Au-— 
_ once an act of deviation is recognized, there would “thority,” American Sociological Review, 24 (June, ; 
be a greater tendency for the middle-class person p. 366. 

_ to respond in a manner calculated to reduce the 
recurrence of the act, while the lower-class person ) Length of Hospital Stay of Schizophrenic Pa- 


would more frequently reject or reduce his inv volve- — tients,” British Medical Journal, forthcoming. 


31 G. W. Brown, “Social Factors Influencing the = 4 
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-MAKING INA MENTAL HOSPITAL: i 
REAL, PERCEIVED, AND IDEAL* 


This paper attempts to examine the decision-making ene in a small, institute type — 
of psychiatric hospital in terms of the differences in real, perceived, and ideal influence 
patterns of 53 mental health specialists. It was hypothesized that these decision-making pat- 
terns would reflect the influence of a dual criteria system with respect to the organization oe 
funciioning of the hospital. These criteria are, first, tne traditional medical bureaucracy and, 
second, the currently emphasized “team” or equalitarian approach regarding the care — 
treatment of patients. Under investigation were the nature and implications of this organiza- 4 
tional dualism for both the involvement of staf members in the ongoing decision-making 


and their evaluations of this process. = 

HE small psychiatric hospital i is rapidly decisions have not as yet. been made | 


: a] becoming the focus of a great deal of _ This study, therefore, represents an attempt 

sociological _interdisciplinary re- to delineate empirically some of the factors 
search.t * On the assumption that the psychi- which operate to affect influence and partici- 
hospital i isa microcosm of the larger pation in the decision- process of 


< ve been pursued i in this setting. In addition — ‘tion, it draws attention to some 2 of the per- 
to studies of the structure of the hospital, the “sonal and o‘ganizational consequences of this” 
_ role behavior of staff personnel and patients, process. 
communications networks, and the ward as a The small psychiatric hospital offers 
“therapeutic community,” increasing interest especially valuable locus for this type of 
has been devoted to decision- making and its search since it exhibits a dual value system 
association with status and power in the _with respect to the making of decisions con- 
hospital organization. cerning the care and treatment of patients. 
ad Although it is readily agreed that the de- On the one hand, the psychiatric hospital, in 
gree of influence which « different kinds of common wi with the general hospital and with _ 
_ people have in making administrative and other m more specialized institutions—such as 
otherwise functional decisions is an impor- hospitals serving tuberculosis patients—fea- 


conditions and circumstances which result ir in ‘ Structure in the classic sense of bureaucracy. 
differential participation in the making of There exists a hierarchy of authority in deci- 


— sion-making (indeed, parallel hierarchies, 


* This research is being undertaken by the Re- one administrative and the other clinical), 
search Division of the Columbus Psychiatric Insti- the specialization of personnel with certified ind 


“tute and Hospital and is supported by a grant competencies, formally recognized and rou- 


(M-2940) from the tinized role distinctions, and a great preoccu- 


for example, pation with the : symbols and trappings of 
: a The Mental Hospital, New York: Basic Status and prestige. ‘The mental hospital, — 
r ‘Books, 1954; William Caudill, The Psychiatric Hos- — however, possesses a strong, recent, and 
ne _ pital as a Small Society, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- : unique counter force to bureaucracy. , This i is. 
ee versity Press, 1958; and Maxwell Jones, The _ the emphasis on the hospital ward as a thera- 


Therapeutic Community, New York: Basic Books, 7 
peutic community and on the healing effects 


2 For a discussion of the decision-making process Of a warm, conflict-free environment. In pur- 
. in the mental hospital, see Stanton and Schwartz, suance of this type of climate, the attempt 
op. cit. pp. 244-291. For discussions of decision- js ysually made to subordinate the traditional _ 
‘ making in general, see the several contributions in a structure to the presumed organiza- : 


“Authority and Decision-Making,” in R. K. Merto = 
ot editors, Reader ta Glencoe, IIL: tional requirements of the taerapeutic com-— 


Free Press, 1952, pp. 179-240. "munity. ‘These include an 
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The roles, duties, and obligations of each its intensive therapy as opposed to “back — 
specialty are regarded as s being more or less ward” custodial ty pe treatment program; 
equally vital in the functioning and objec- three, its emphasis on “establishing an ideal 
_ tives of the organization. In such a context, “clinical team” on each of the wards; and, 
A) which admittedly is an ideal, status and “finally, its effort to provide an out- 
power gradations would be minimal and deci- program. 
sions should therefore be consensual rather All. 53 professional clinical personnel, / 7. 
unilateral? enumerated above, served as subjects in ‘the 
In this study it was hypothesized that both study. These persons, all of whom were inter- 
re 
the traditional bureaucratic medical ‘organi- viewed individually, were asked to es 
zation and the more equalitarian organization the?r fluence in each of six decision-making 
7 = be reflected in the ongoing decision- / areas of vital concern for patient care and 
making process as well as in the attitudes of treatment. The decision areas include: (1) 
the working (2) medical treat-— 
, * actual and desired involvement in the proc- ment, (3) patient privileges, (4) occupa- : 
Under investigation are the nature and tional therapy, (5) special supervision, , and 
implications of the discrepancies in the per- (6) the time and type of release given pa- 
ceived, actual, and ideal decision-making in- tients. Each staff member rated the a 
~ fluence of the various specialists in the men- of his professional group in each dhol 
tal hospital. ‘It will be shown that actual areas in terms of two frames of reference: 
decision-making practices and staff percep-- the amount of influence the respondent be- — 
tions of involvement and influence in this - that his profession, first, had and, sec- 


_ process are affected, on the one hand, by pro- 1 


_ professional personnel with respect to their 


ond should have on his ward. In additio , 
fessional status within the officially recog- each subject rated the general decision- mak- 
nized authority sy stem and, on other, by _ ing influence of each of the other professions 
on) the ward and, again, , according to how 

‘comitant ward policies and practices. ‘much influence each should have. 


_ These ratings were made on a novel type 


a been developed, , tested, and used by another 


was conducted at the Columbus hospital. 5 In applying 
Psychiatric institute and Hospital, which is — 


the magnetic board, the rater merely places’ 
an adjunct of the State Department of Men- . 


a magnet or series of magnets to which the . - : 

tal: Hygiene and Correction and the Depart- stimuli have been attached upon one or more _ 
ment of Psychiatry of the College of Medi- rating scales ranging from 0-100. This tech- - 

cine of State University. ‘The nique permits quantitative comparisons, al- 4 
hospital contains 126 beds, divided into five 


_ wards (three female. and two male); it is “< interviewee, and generally evokes the re-_ 
institution for research, training, and short spondent’s 
_ term treatment. The significance of the In- —- The entire schedule wa 


stitute for the present research lies rst, other institution and appropriate changes 
its large complement of trained profe essional wore made. In order to determine instrument 


personnel, which includes, among the purely and rater rater ‘reliability, 25 staff members of the 
clinical staff of the five wards, five senior als 
psychiatrists (that is, , ward administrators) , numl number of other ratings were obtained in- 
15 resident psychiatrists, 18 r egistered cluding, for example, estimates of the competence 


of specialty groups, the effectiveness of treatment 
0 nurses, and five each of clinical psychologists, ‘gue, perceived status levels of all profes- 


social workers, and occupational sional groups, and ratings concerning the effective- __ 
/ as well as a large number of interns, externs, _ ness of information flow. For a coraplete description — i 
we 4 these factors, see Mark Lefton, S Staff Participation 7 
in a Mental Hospital, Ph. D. . thesis, The Ohio State 
see M. Greenblatt, R. H. York, and E. L. Brown, 1958, microfilm. 
z Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care in =. S. Rettig, F. N. Jacobson, and B. Pasamanick, 


lows for modification of responses by the ay 


Mental Hospitals, New York: Russell Sage Founda- “The Magnetic Board Rating Technique,” Journal 


aa Psychology, 45 (April, 1958), pp. 201- 1-206. aie 
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_ 53 originally tested were retested in three to _ combined discrepancy scores also tended to | 


51 days” after the initial interview. 12. show high discrepancies in each of the sub- 
4 decision- making items were found to be re- _stantive decision categories; t tests computed 
liable (in only one instance was P >.01, and between the high and low total discrepancy — r 
this item was significant at the .05 level) 7 subjects for their discrepancy scores in each — 
_ Similarly, the respondents were — to be of the six - decision- -making areas revealed 
consistent over time (P <.01). significant differences between the t wo 
In order to assess differences among ae groups in each of these functional areas. 4 
- fessionals in perceptions of decision- making _ Finally, tests for concordance (Kendall’ s ¥) 
influence, the data _were analyzed in two indicated that respondents, whether 
_ ways. Responses were first analyzed in terms ys. zed by professional group membership - 
_ of discrepancy scores, which were computed — or by ward assignment, revealed no consist- ee 
for each of the 53 respondents and were ency with respect to_ a rank ordering of of 
_ simply the differences between the estimates. six decision-making areas when measured in 
given for the amount of influence desired in terms of the discrepancy scores between de-_ 
each of the six decision- making categories “sired and perceived (P values were 
and the amount per rceived to” accorded all greater than 7 These findings 
them. A total discrepancy score was then strongly suggest that the respondents tended 
computed for each respondent by combining to generalize the decision-making discrepan-_ 
the discrepancies | between estimates of de- cies across all six items and that the total | 
1 discrepancy score was a reliable index of 
six decision-making areas.® These sc scores this tendency, 
_ were interpreted as an index | of the = = second method of analysis involved the 
_ degree of the respondents’ personal | dissatis- use of the actual estimates of desired and» AY a 
_ faction with respect to the existing authority perceived decision- -making influence - without 
system and their participation in it. regard to the discrepancies between them. 
‘The use of the total discrepancy score in k- When these scores were assessed, using group 
the analysis seemed justifiable for the  follow- _ ‘means and by rank ordering the estimates for 
1 ing reasons: First, the discrepancy scores in each respondent, two role profiles resulted. 
each of the six decision-making areas for all The first of these was interpreted as an index 
. respondents were positively and significantly ; a desired role prerogatives and the second as 
- correlated with the total discrepancy scores. an index of perceived role 
Second, respondents who scored high on the Estimates of generalized decision- 
making influence of professional groups were 
at second discr also computed. treated in the same fashion as those relevant 
Ww a tota irectiona iscrepa = 
"score ‘and differed from the former in that pow _to desired and perceived role profiles. Mean 
. scores for each professional group, as well as 


into consideration algebraic sign. This scoring re- 
vealed that 14 subjects were consistent in indicating — the rank ordering of the judgments of each | 


‘ “that perceived actual influence was generally greater d respondent, . thus resulted in a third ie 


than such influence should be. However, both total _ making dimension. These scores were inter- 


discrepancy measures were positively and signifi- _ preted as an index of the desired as well as 


_ the perceived authority hierarchy in the hos- 


This association suggests at least three conclusions: 1 
(1) An important degree of consistency existed be- pital and, therefore, as an operational por-- 


tween the size of the total discrepancy score and the trait of interprofessional relations, = 


cantly correlated with each other (rho = +.80). 


_ 


_ direction of the score itself (i.e., those who viewed A 
s a means of gathering information about 
their actual influence as less than it should be i 8 aa 


tended to increase the size of the Aiscrepancy, °* ectual decision- making influence, two of the 
whereas those who reversed direction tended to — authors attended all morning ward staff con- 
minimize the discrepancy). (2) Most subjects ferences for a period of five months, during 


_ thought that their perceived influence was less than ” hich they recorded information on the 
sr it should be. (3) The 14 reversed-direction scores ward personnel present, their involvements 
‘might have been a function of the type of rating 


instrument employed—a possibility that is sup- conference dis discussions, the of 


ported by the fact that these 14 subjects consistently 


d agreed with those who tended to minimize the dis- TA comparable analysis was made using the total a 
4 crepancy between ideal and actual amounts of directional discrepancy scores, showing similar res 
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made, and by whom made. specialists most closely related to 
Insofar as possible, the mea of each_ them i in ward operations, namely, the charge — 
person were recorded. nurses. W yhen ancillary personnel (social 
In summary, then, four of decision- workers, psychologists, and occupational 
making influence were derived from the data: _ therapists) participated in these discussions, 
_ (1) a discrepancy score based on the differ- A they usually did so in response to questions 
ential between desired and perceived influ- — specifically a to their areas of com- 
ence, which was interpreted as an index of petency. 
dissatisfaction; ( 2) the raw scores relevant Perceived Hospitel Structure. The 
_ to desired and perceived decision-making in- . ona observations reinforced the findings de- — 


fluence, which were regarded as an index of rived from the interview data. Estimates of 


role « conception; (3) raw scores relevant to 
the general decision-making influence of pro- 
fessional groups, which became an index of 
perceived hospital power "structure; (4) 


each profession’ s general decision-making in- 
fluence as desired and perceived by the par- 
ticipant professional groups tended to show — 7 
that respondents recognized the formal p power 


attendance at ward staff conferences, which — structure in the hospital (see Table 1). With © 


resulted in a measure of actual decision- 
influence. 


only four exceptions, the personnel rated the 
five senior psychiatrists as actually having 
the most influence in the decision- -making = 
_ process; furthermore, they believed that this — 
should be the case. Only slightly subordiante 


at Morning Ward in these respects” were the 15 resident psy- 
Conferences. The systematic recordings of chiatrists. At the other | extreme, respondents 
actual decisions made, and by whom (requir- agreed that the occupational therapists do- 
ing about 100 hours of attendance at ward have and should have the least influence on 
conferences), revealed the fact that these decisions concerning patients. The interven- 
meetings adhere procedurally to the — ing groups, although hardly separable in 


of all the decisions on the five wards. and social 
only two wards did non- -medical ‘staff Comparison of the mean estimates pre- 
members make any « decisions—two “social sented in the two parts of Table 1 also indi- d 
_ workers accounted for four per cent of the cates that, with very few exceptions, the 53 7 
decisions made. In addition, the data re- mental health specialists generally agreed on 
- vealed that general discussions at these con- — both 1 the perceived and desired influence in- 
ferences were dominated by the medical staff dices. When differences did occur they preted 


TABLE 1, Provessiowats’ Mran EsTIMATES OF THE GENERAL 
AND PERCEIVED—FOR OTHER PARTICIPATING PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Ratr  N 


Mean Estimates of Decision-Making Mean Estimates of Decision- atoning 
Influence Desired for: Influence Perceived for: 


Psychiatrists Clin. Soc. Oce. ‘Paychiatrists Clin. Soc. 
W.A. Res. Psych. Nurses Wk. Ther. W.A. Res. Psych. Nurses Wk. 


Occ. 
Ther. 


Psychiatrists 
13. 0 37.0 49. 2 


Residents 58.9 
5 63. 2 60. 2 


«92:7 «83.4 


«(83.2 75.4 


73.8 76. 6 75. 0 68. 6 6 


15 
Clinical 
ay "Psychologists 
Nurses 425 
Social Workers 
Occupational 
Therapists 


37.2 35.4 18.2 
94. 1 83. 1 28. 
88.4 74.8 48.0 48.4 


+ 1 6 
. 50.6 


EE 


4 78.2 49.4 


— 
&§ 
— 
| 
| a 
| 
— 
— 
: - ~ ticularly significant is the finding that senior ferently as to rank, were generally ranked Ps 
| = 
69.0 33.0 41.0 3.0 18.0 
46.9 52.0 54.7 44.6 35.0 
26.8 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


ster Therapy Diagnosis Privileges Supervision Trea! ment Release 


Administrators 

Residents 


Social Workers 5 39.0 59. 8 43. 2 84.0 


ee Estimates of Decision-Making Influence Perceived for Own me" 
ccupational Working Patient |= Special “Medial Time- 


"Therapy Diagnosis Privileges Supervision Treatment Release tom 


Raters 


Residents 


_ always involv ed the middle three groups of lowest among the six areas in which | they de- ; 
nurses, psychologists, and social workers. sired and perceived their group’s influenc 


Role Conception Index. The findings rele- on decision-making. 


vant to the role conception index provide a de: results indicate some of Ge specific 


second substantive dimension regarding deci- 
_ sion- -making in the type of mental hospital — 
_ studied. It should be recalled that this es, 


_ was derived from the raw scores on influence 
on areas eos Bn more universal set of — 


desired and perceived in all six decision areas 
_ without regard to the discrepancy went standards by which roles are assessed. As — 
them Shown in Table 2, the mean scores tend to be 

od considerably greater for those groups at the 


hen mean scores “of the professional 
“top of the power structure (the ward chiefs" 
and especially the residents); in addition, 


_ the scores are relatively high for all six 
- decision- making areas. A reverse tendency i is 
x exhibited by the ancillary groups: nurses, 
social workers, psychologists, and occupa- 


tional therapists. ‘The mean scores for these 


cally ‘take into account in their 
own in the decision- -making process. But 


Beat it was "found that the groups dif- 
aa in the resultant r rank order distributions 
of these decision areas (see Table 2). Thus, 
- for example, the nurses both desired and per- 
ceived their influence to be highest in the — 
realm of “special supervision” (for example, ie 


suicidal precautions) and lowest in the area 
0 “working diagnosis.” Clinical psycholo- tions from item to item are significantly 


4 olin on the other bend, rated “working greater than those of the physicians. _ 


ai 


- —— highest and “medical treatment’ aoe our findings suggest that one of the 


Special pre Time- = 
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DECISION:1 MAKING IN A MENTAL HOSPITAL 
3. Macwrrupe DISCREPANCY Scores si sional mental health specialists are inclined 
. FoR EACH OF THE PARTICIPATING perenne eg to perceive and to act as members of specific | 


Groups, BY ‘Means 
_ professions who are less rigidly 


roles and by their ‘position in 
structure.® Our remaining data, however, re-_ 
' veal the existence of an additional and, for — 


Discrepancy 
‘Score 


Mean 


a Ward Administrators 
Resident Psychiatrists 


162. 


Clinical Psychologists 
_ Occupational Therapists 


Social Workers 
5 


_ various reasons, heretofore slighted, correlate — 
of staff evaluations of their participation in 
the decision-making process. This factor con- _ 
cerns the role of ward therapeutic policies 
and practices in accentuating or minimizing — 
the discrepancies between desired and per-— 


* 
ion of individua repancy scores by profes 
sion and by ward rather than the difference be- rocess. 
tween group means for each of the two reference ?- _ Two profiles ‘resulted from the analysis 


points. of the wards. There are those wards, first, 
ich may be characterized as eclectic in 

‘basic distinctions to to be made between high therapeutic policy, in that both organic and 
_and low echelon groups in a mental hospital non-organic methods of treatment are em-— 
_ ward lies in their perceptions regarding the _ ployed to a considerable degree. The second | 


which the roles are evaluated. While groups" ized by commitment to, and 
of high standing in the authority hierarchy almost exclusive use of, non-organic treat- 
a are much more strongly inclined to perceive ment methods, especially individual psycho-' 
their roles on the basis of a generalized power therapy.! 
"standard than sf specific | prerogatives or requi- On those wards which show greater utiliza- 
Sites, groups of lower position in the hier- tion of organic treatment, staff members, in- 4 
archy manifest the opposite tendencies. cluding the psychiatrists, tend to minimize 
_ ‘The Dissatisfaction Index. It has often the amount of influence which they should © 
- been suggested that one of the important con- — _ have in making decisions about patient care a 
_ comitants of bureaucracy is the pwechdoa td treatment. It would seem that the more 


i 


a s of those persons who occupy low echelon _ traditionally “medical” the ward, the less the 
positions.® The findings based on the dissatis- discrepancy between the desired and per-— 
faction index tend to corroborate this view. ceived amounts of influence (see data for 
It was found that the discrepancy indicated Wards 1, 4, and 5 in Table 4). As also shown” 

by each - professional group between the in Table 4, the responses ses of those staff mem- 
~ amount of influence it should have and the bers assigned to the two psychotherapeuti-- 
amount it actually does have is oriented wards reveal an trend. 
related to the degree of influence exercised 
_ by that specialty, as observed and recorded = See H. L. Smith and D. J. peraan 7 
at the ward conferences. Similarly, there is “Major Aims and Organizational Chavacteristhcs of : 
an ‘inverse relationship: between n the siz size of Mental Hospitals” (pp. 3-8), M. B. Loeb 
the « decision- -making discrepancy score and H. L. Smith, “Relationships Among Organizational _ 
Groupings Within the Mental Hospital” (pp. 9-13), 
the perceived position of the specialty i in the 
_ and T. Parsons, ‘The Menta! Hospital as a Type of 
hospital structure. As shown in Table 3, the Organization” (p. 127), in M. Greenblatt, D D. J. 
discrepancy scores ‘between actual and de- Levinson, and R. H. Williams, editors, The — 
€ sired influence increase markedly from the 7 and the Mental Hospital, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, _ 


._ 1957; also A. Zander, A. R. Cohen, and E. Stotland, | 

ational ther- Reletions in the Mental. Health Professions, 

Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. 

4 The data | presented thus far support the 10 For a more detailed description of these types 
“often enunciated proposition that profes- — of wards, see S. Dinitz, M. Lefton, J. E. Simpson, _ 

Pasamanick, and R. M. Patterson, “The Ward 

8See, e.g., Peter M. Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Behavior of Psychiatric Patients,” Social Problems, 


Sockety, York: Random Mouse, 1956, p. 80. 6 (Fall, pp. 107-115. 
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4. PEacentace oF PATIENTS RECEIVING | 
OrcANic-Type TREATMENTS AND TOTAL Mac- 

NiTupe DrscrerANcy Scores ror EACH ‘The indicate 

«THE Five Hosprtat WAgps, BY MEANS © 7 that actual and perceived staff participation 

in the ongoing decision-making process of 

Mean the mental hospital considered here reflects _ 

Percentage Discrepancy influence of several distinct features of 


Ps 
Ward Patients Score hospital organization and functioning. Most 


1  a<<_ important is the fact that staff involvement 
G 101. to the requisites of medical ‘tradition | 
113.5 and practice; the interview data and our 
* he first-hand observations are mutually suppor- 
tive on this point. Thus the frequently stated 


thesis regarding th the role of professional 


These percentages of patients receiving ring organic- 

type wane from the group membership as a determinant of both 

records. While the percentages reported here are actual and perceived staff involvement in the | 

 —- on data collected during the study period, decision- -making process of the paychiatric 
further examination of the hospital records in con-— hospital ‘is corroborated. These “findings 


nection with another study indicates that they are — would seem to add further evidence for the - 


representative oi the usual treatment patterns for of vi w that bure 
ew that aucracy, in some 


_ ** This score derived from indiv idual_ “measure, is s dysfunctional the attainment 


thesis holds. that incorporation of certain. 
er features (for example, hier- 
of authority and prestige) into 
ance Clinical milieu serves to create intra-staff 


uence 
they that stresses and tensions that are undesirable 
for what is regarded as the optimum condi-_ 


t th hould hz While | 
they thought they should have. for effective | psy ychotherapy.’ 13 


assigned to the more medically oriented hile it a not the intention of this” 
wards as to the actual extent of decision-— _ Study » test explicitly the merits or is 
validity of this thesis, the design permits 
making influence, they indicated a a greater 


examination of its fundamental argument, 
desire for increased involvement for their “namely, that dissatisfaction on the part - 


respective professional groups." In short, ancillary staff members is a necessary conse- 
whereas staff assigned to the medically ori-— quence of bureaucratic organization. Explor- 
ented wards were apt to to indicate minimal ation of this particular claim resulted in the 
dissatisfaction with the “officially -promul- discernment of the influence of ward thera-— 
‘gated authority sy stem, those assigned to ; peutic orientations in modifying or accentu- : 
psy ychotherapeutically committed units, ating the magnitude of the discrepancies be- 
om —, cognizant of the existing — 4 tween desired and perceived decision- making 


these specialists generally agreed with those — 


7 


garding low echelon personnel should be fur-— 


1. The t tests sabe between the two extreme 
ward populations for their mean scores regarding ther. examined. Additional research is espe- 


influence in each of six areas were not important far as the mental 


“the presumed inadequacies 
of time in the profession, in the hospital, ‘and on 
ward) reveals no significant differences between § esp. ‘Stanton and Schwartz, on 
the ward populations. Chapters 13, 14, and 


— = 


mes 
me 
— ra | 
4 
| 
_ including the psychiatrists, on each of the war 
“be personnel on these wards indicated 
— 
7 
86 
— 
a 
ward become more pro-— by precisely those personnel operating 
: nounced when it is recognized that personnel are wards (the psychotherapeutic wards) the 


STAFF (CONSENSUS IN MENTAL HOSPI TALS 
formal organization. The reverse situation reality; cons the degree of staff 
occurs on those wards (the organically ori- dissatisfaction i is relatively low. 


ented wards) the structural a aspects of which 
have been heretofore severely criticized as SUMMARY 


_ perpetrators of staff discontent. Thus it is a paper attempts to relate the actual 
clear that, although these mental health pro- influence of professional personnel on deci- _ 
fessionals operate within a formally s' struc- sions concerning patient care and treatment __ 
tured setting and perceive this organization to staff perceptions of the extent of this 
the official and functional pattern for the influence and of how much influence they 
hospital as a whole, their views regarding should have. Actual decisions and participa- 
specific involvement of their own specialty tion in their formulation were observed and 
_ groups are significantly influenced by the recorded at ward staff conferences. Percep- _ 
-context—the wards—in tions of influence were obtained in 
they work. structured interviews with all professional 
_ It is apparent that personnel assigned to staff 
the psychotherapeutically “oriented findings suggest | that (1) staff 
wards are led to believe that they are to ~ sonnel i in the type of mental hospital herein | 
exert greater initiative and responsibility in considered tend to perceive their influence 
the ongoing decision-making process. But participation in the -decision- making 
reality they are also aware that they cannot _ process in terms of their professional group . i 


circumvent the formally prescribed medical _ membership rather than as private opera- 

hierarchy. Accordingly, their degree of dis- m tives; (2) ward policy and particularly 
satisfaction is relatively high. However, per- _ therapeutic practices a are crucial in modifying 
sonnel assigned to the more “organically ori- or accentuating these professional and 
ented wards work in a contrasting context rochial perceptions; and (3) perceptions of 

E yhich is in relative harmony with the official influence and baeret observed | influence are 7 
hospital structure. This situation serves to 0 

= the discrepancy between expectations | 


OF STAFF CONSENSUS. TO PATIE} 


\. RasHKIs_ 


has been that when a on a mental Despite! ward becomes | 

a ert disagreement among staff members, he will respond by an intensification of behavioral 
disturbance, and that this will subside only when the disagreement is exposed and resolved. 
This paper reports on an empirical investigation of this hypothesis, utilizing standard measures —— 
of disturbance and consensus. It was found that no significant relation could be demonstrated, x _ 
individual patients, between direction of change in staff consensus patients — 

direction of in their level of disturbance. 


Te 1949 Stanton and Schwartz first ‘of such disturbances. “Dissociation; 
a lished their hypothesis that episodes of instance, is described as “a reflection of, 
d: sagreement _among to Pre- and a mode of participation in, a social field 
“cipitate and maintain episodes of increased which itself is seriously split. . . .? Stanton 


= 


is excitement,” 1A. H. Stanton and M. ““Observa- 
“withdrawal, ” “incontinence,” ” or otherwise tions on Dissociation as Social Participation,” Psy- 


disturbed behavior among hospitalized | men- 12 1949), pp. 339-354. Cf. also 
re tanton and Schwartz, The Mental Hospital, New 
“tal patients, and that resolution of ‘the dis- York: Basic Books, 1954. a 


"agreement is Tegularly followed 7 reduction duction = * The Ment Mental al Hospital P. 363, 
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ond expressed this hypothesis in The stall consensus 
several forms, however, leaving its parame-— quently been Tepeated by other students of 
ters somewhat uncertain; they did not rig- the field and \ would seem now to occupy a 
idly specify the kinds of disturbance, the fairly central | position in social psychiatric 
types of patients, and the processes of agree- ‘theory. Nevertheless, in view of the impor- 
ment and disagreement to which the hypoth- — 
esis might apply. More particularly, the pa- dotal nature of available ev idence, 
tients they studied represent a rather limited _ exploration and ‘clarification seem to be de- 
in a private hospital (who were diagnosed This study * undertakes to test a modified 
as chronic schizophrenic and who tended form of the staff consensus hypothesis. 
be overactive rather than withdrawn). Fur- "was carried out with a total of ‘42 patients _ 
thermore, in their reports they seem to have on two o wards, male < and female at the Eastern 
used ‘ “excitement” and “dissociation” as Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute (in Phila- a 
overlapping terms for an indefinitely large ‘delphia). Each ward contained a moderately 
number of behavior disturbances, including disturbed, heterogenec is (chiefly diagnosed — 
paranoid ideation, physical assaultiveness, as psychotic) patient population. Staff mem- 
occupation, exagger- bers included psychiatrists, nurses, attend- 
ated dependency, and sleeplessness. Finally, . ants, and occupational therapists. 
their own hypothesis. They describe the RESEARCH PROCEDURES 
Processes of disagreement and agreement as 


For the measur t of st ff | 
typically involving a fairly heated dispute or the measurement of staff consensus, 
between two staff members or two staff fac- a schedule of ten statements was constructed. _ 


Each statement describes some aspect of 
Such 
patient’ s personal behavior or hospital ‘situa-— 
tion with which a respondent could agree or ‘ 


4 
: _ tions concerning an individual patient. 
dispute, while productive of strong emotion 
in the participants, is supposedly ‘ ‘covert,” a q 
“secret,” “hidden;” and it is conceived to circling 
resolved by “exposure” and “discussion. 


This patient truly is a very ‘likeable | ‘Per- _ 


sarily “covert” (except possibly to the pa- As he is now, you u have to o treat him 
tient and to unconcerned members of firmly and let him know who's boss. 
staff), and that their resolution ‘was not. Most of the other patients seem to like 
regularly accompanied by “exposure.” More- pretty well 


over, discussion and accommodation of views * Treatment doesn’t seem to have been 
him this week, 
among the disputants did not always occur. I think this patient likes me ya 


additional methods of resolution are This patient probably won’t be able 
aoe removal of patient to eee ee the hospital for several months at 
ward, and withdrawal to another assignment least. 
ax af 6 th i has been c: causing other members of 
0 parties to the lsag ee the staff a lot of trouble this week. 


ment. He seems to get along well with the other 
The very “weakness” of the hy ypothesis, 
10. This patient often has to be asked to 
however, constitutes its strength, since in 
most abstract form the hypothesis is relevant 
to a large class of ward situations in state _ 4We 
_ asw well as private hospitals. It may also be tie of Arthur Adlerstein, James Framo, and Peter : 
viewed as a special form of the more general — Lewinson in the develupment of the satan 
hypothesis that a pathogenic influence is index and consensus measure and in the collection 


exerted by any disorganized social field. 3 of data; the advice of James Casby in statistical ; 
‘matters and the definition of the consensus measure; 


7 4 3See, e.g., Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren the assistance of John Atkins, Josephine H. Dixon, — 
Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas, Chi- and Martha Teghtsoonian in the definition of the all 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939; A. B. consensus measure and in the tabulation and analy- , 
Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, Social Class ‘and sis of data; and the invaluable cooperation and in 
Mental Illness, New York: Wiley, 1958. dulgence of staff and patients at EPPI. 
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STAFF CONSENSUS IN MENTAL L HOSPITALS 
These statements were selected from a a unconcerned with social amenities o_o 


pretest schedule. The two criteria of ».overpolite, obsequious, ceremonious 
4 Mood Disturbances _ 
selection were: the eliciting of a mod- wo 


"erate diversity of response (agreement or b. notable depression 
disagreement with on | the pretest c. sullen, resentful, seething 


staff members that the item clearly appeared a. overactive, pacing, running, 
b. immobile, catatonic 


to be of major significance to the typical pa- 15. 


Every Wednesday during a loud, boisterous, raucous, shouting 
week period in May and June, 1957, each _b. mute, rarely talks 
Regular staff member (psychiatrists, nurses, 16. Paranoid Suspiciousness 


ttendant 4 ora a. markedly paranoid behavior 
a ants, and occupational therapists, on 


all three shifts) privately filled out a schedule | al refuses to go to OT or group up activities | 
on each patient under his care. Some patients — _b. likes group activity too much; too active — 
rated throughout this period; others, Privilege Behavior 


owing to date of entry or discharge, for only a.does not handle privileges responsibly; 


part runs away from hospital, goes to re- 


stricted areas of hospital,etc. 
For fixed measurement of patient disturb- refuses privileges; does not want to leave 


tient were examined for the week ending 19, stoma 
Wednesday. Using” procedure tested for omac aches, 
reliability, clinical psychologists coded the _hy indifferent to bodily injury, | ill 
comments on patient behavior on a mimeo-- 20. Responsivity Disturbances = 


graphed form, using the following cz categories: a. overdependent, clinging, helpless a 


“1, Assaultive Behavior (against people) 21. Sex Disturbances (both homo- and 


__a.strikes others, attacks without provoca- sexual) 
threatens assault t verbally or or by a 
Assaultive Behavior (against self) of sexual activities 
self-injury, suicide attempt, accident . Sleep-Disturbances 
b.not defending self when physically at a. oversleeping oe. 
3. Assaultive Behavior (against material ob 23. Tidiness Disturbances 
= a. sloppy dress; untidy in toilet habits: 
purposeful destructiveness 4 b. overly fastidious in dress or toilet 
b. accidental destructiv eness- Sociability Disturbances 
4. Bizarre Behavior a. seclusive, withdrawn a 
a. posturing, grimacing b. forces himself ou people; a “pest” 
b. tangential, irrelevant Verbal Aggressive Disturbances __ 
other (write in) + a. argumentative, teasing, belligerent 


Compulsive rituals b. self-effacing, others pick on him as ob- 


6. Cooperation Disturbances ject of verbal attack; doesn’t argue back 
a. refuses to cooperate in any ward routine 26. Miscellaneous (write in) ea si 


b. overcooperates, seeks work unnecessarily  Referenc 
7. Delusional Disturbances References to various types of disturbed be- 


a. overt evidence of delusions — havior were then counted and summed, “— 

8. Demanding Behavior out weighting, for: the week.5 The — 
a. makes excessive demands, justified ornot 

Ob. querulousness, whining, minor complaints ° We | believed that a standardized of 


Eating Disturbances some kinds of behavior as “more” disturbed than 
refusal to at others would be inadvisable ; only weighting 


overeating which reflected the significance of each instance 

10. Feeling behavior in the unique therapeutic history of each 
panic, anxiety attack, individual patient would be in order, and this was 
_b. flat, apathetic, dull evidently impvractical. For instance, the presence of 

inappropriate affect “fiat affect” early in treatment might represent a 


“nervous,” anxious, upset 


very serious emotional disturbance, in response to a 
_ Hallucination Disturbances 4 crisis in therapy, while later it might represent the 


tt, 
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12. Manners Disturbances hospital life, a symptom of “hospitalism.” = 
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peor iat nurses and 1 by attendants, By way “al ‘background, it should be noted 7 

conformance with standard operating pro- that each possible response to a question — 

cedure, which ‘required the ering could be Classified as indicating either 

daily, that i is, at least once during each shift) _ “negative” or a “positive” evaluation of the ; 

and specific recording of both change and 7 patient’s state. The negative pattern was: i 
continuity in the patient’s condition and be- 1A, 2D, (3A, 4D, SA, 6D, 7A, 8A, 9D, and 


the following, selected at random from the — 
_record of a a pationt whose symptoms included represented as an X in the ap- 
propriate cell, as in Figure 1. This device 


4 si Wheesing yielded an accurate record of the responses. 


and coughing this A.M.—_ 
medication given—coopera- oss, differences in response pat- 
tive and ate well. “terns. One of the more obvious differences in 


#3 as applied to male patients: 
4:3 
4:30 upset he is now, you have to treat him firmly and 
— when another — a let him know | who’s boss.” The negative re- 
his voice at a female attend- snonse to this was “agree.” In 287 opportu- { 
ant (and retired to his 38 ‘ 
Overall attitude nities to respond the psychiatrists gave 
‘ 

quite cheerful. negative responses, in 484 opportunities the 

nurses gave 213 negative responses, and in 

628 opportunities the attendants gave only — 

‘ 117 negative responses. The chi-square for 


= show. No change in the relation between professional category 

behavior. al — and response is significant at far beyond = 
level. Thus with respect to the same pa- 
eit tients on the same days, the four psychia- 
19a” trists as a group were clearly more prone to — 


assert that the patient needed to be “treated — 


on the disturbance chart, above.) 
firmly’ and to be shown n “who was boss” 


than were either the six nurses or the ten 


a This material was coded “10d” and 
that th se of the stud nite 
ate vagueness that the purpo yo attendants. 


Staff members were informed with deliber- 


was to learn more about how patients are 
perceived by staff; ‘data were not available 
to any staff member (including the adminis- 


ae ~ One or more of three hypotheses may help | 


7 to explain this situation. First, in view of 
trator) during the collection phase. That the — the: small number of raters, the personal 
"schedules: were not filled at random, in col-— pr redilections of individuals who were deviant 


lusion, or by stereotype is supported by | he from their professional group norms might 
have heavily biased the results in a direction 


following facts: professional groups (for ex- 
. _ ample, psychiatrists versus nurses versus at- _ away from the “true” group norms, despite 
tendants; day shift attendants versus night large number of individual observations. 
shift attendants: and so on) tended to differ econd, differences in sex and ethnic affilia-_ | 
systematically in modal attitudes; staff mem- toa rather than professional attitudes as — 
- bers in any one group nevertheless displayed _ such in large part could be responsible. Three 
- considerable diversity of attitudes; and the — of the four psychiatrists were white, includ- 
profiles of attitudes by individual staff mem-— ing the two who produced most of t the 
: bers toward given patients varied consider- observations, ns, and é all were male; the six 
ably over time. nurses were all white and female; nine of the 
Detailed review of the distributions | on attendants Negro ‘and all 
which the foregoing conclusions are based - male. Third, differing professional roles, with 
would go beyond the scope and purposes of — # all that this implies in the way of education q 
zi this paper. However, an example may suffice ‘training, career interest, conditions of self- 
_ to indicate the kind of | information obtained —_ and status anxiety, might constitute 
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STAFF CONSENSUS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 
1. SAMPLE OF Parner Weexty Consensus ForM 


+ 


estion 


= 


| 


pease may have contributed to the ‘an as the mean consensus value over the 


- distribution of responses reported, as in the ten questions: 7 
illustration given above. But we must defer” 


i 
further discussion of this finding to another a 


occasion, example of the computations is 
measure of consensus of staff (C) was in Figure 


calculated for each question on each patient hypothesis being tested is that 


for each week from the matrix of binary increase of staff consensus concerning a pa- 
(agree- -disagree) scores distributed over tient during a given peric} is followed by a 
raters (numbering eight to fifteen), accord- ; decrease of disturbance, and that a decrease 
ing to the followin formula: 
‘in ne of consensus is similarly followed by an in- 

4t(N—t) crease of disturbance. Stanton and Schwartz 


= same response (whether “agree” or “dis- lowed” in “their hypothesis. We 
agree”), and N = number of raters. Since however, that “ ‘simultaneous” changes of es of 


is variable between and N, Ci is | 
variation ir in N and to bound the numerical ran range of 


(minimum consensus) The con-_ the function by 0 and 1, into the expression given 
in tthe formula. A modified formula containing 
 6The staff consensus formula was devised by | further correction for attenuation resulting from _ 
John Atkins specifically for use with these data. variability of number of raters was not used because | 
It is based on the core term in the concept of on trial it yielded no significant differences in values 
(x)? sso. © and was more tedious to compute. It may be — 


ena — ). This cove Comms Roted that the value of C is constant under the 


transforms algebraically, in this application, and 
with the introduction of constants to allow for itis N 


| _£ q 

— 
— 


and (that is, changes" 


occurring during identically the same period — WwW ednesday; and a decrease of comes 


of time) would not reflect such a cause-and- 
_ effect relationship as reliably as the case in 


n+1)th W and on 


(n) to should be associated 
with an increase of disturbance from — 


which each measure of consensus change to (n-+2). Accordingly, four-fold tables were 


= paired with a measure of subsequent 
disturbance change. On the other hand, too | 
= a time lag between pairs of measures 
= allow any effect to be diluted by other 


- measures in such a fashion that their tem- 


events. For these reasons we arranged the 


- poral fields overlapped, with the consensus — 
nificant relation between direction of change 


in consensus are differences between atti- 
tudes expressed on one Wednesday and the 
*xt; the period of change is from Wednes- 

— day to W ednesday. But the disturbance 
score is not specific to a single day: it de-— 
pae on the entire preceding week during 


which incidents have been accumulating; the — 


“centers of gravity” of the disturbance tremely weak or is dependent on qualifying 


scores are not the Wednesdays on which they — 

were computed but the midpoints (Sundays) - 
“of the preceding weeks. Hence a change in 
disturbance scores in general refers not to 


the week between the Wednesdays on which not represented in our questionnaire might 


they were computed but to the week be- a 
tween their “centers of gravity” (that i is, 
between the preceding Sundays). 


FINDINGS 
the hypothesis is valid, then, an in- | 
‘crease in consensus between “the (n)th 
ednesday and the (n+1)th ‘Wednesday 
should be reflected in a decrease of disturb- 7 
between the cumulated on the 


tts 


constructed to display changes in consensus 

(n to n-+-1) and disturbance (n+1 to n+2) 

for all male pairs, all female pairs, and all 

pairs co combined. Each was scored as 


Table 1. They fail to denanatnate any sig- 


in consensus and direction of change in dis- 


Ss for male patients, for female = 


or for male and female — 


tients, 

together. 
These negative findings suggest that ‘if 
relationship does exist between staff consen- 

sus and patient disturbance, it is either ex: 


conditions not made explicit in the hypothe-— 
‘sis ; under test and therefore not _—— 
in this situation. For instance, lack of con-— 
sensus in some particular attitudinal fi 
possibly provoke disturbance. It may be 
noted, however, that the data display a 
tendency for events of increased consensus 
to outnumber events of decreased consensus, 
and for or events of ¢ decreased disturbance to’ 
outnumber events of increased disturbance. 
In addi ition, over time the absolute values 
‘of consensus increase while the absolute 


_ values of disturbance decrease. There is a 


tendency, - in other words, for a patient to 
become less disturbed, and for the staff to 


1. oF OF IN PATIENT DISTURBANCE FROM WEEK (n + 1) TO (n - +2 


or CHANGE IN STAFF ConsENSUS FROM WEEK (n) TO (n+1). 


FEM ALES (N= = 70) es 


“amas 


(= 


a 


x? = 259 


30>p> 2 
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STAFF CONSENSUS IN MENTAL ‘HOSPITALS 

agree more more about him, the longer he remains in consensus per se is unrelated to p— 


! on the ward. While inadequately controlled in disturbance. It is not possible to say 


observation of such circumstances could whether the data of Stanton and Schwartz 
dead to the conclusion that increased con- might be successfully re-interpreted in the 
sensus is responsible for reduced disturbance, light of this second hypothesis, although 
our data a that this conclusion would these authors provide some anecdotal ma- 
Finally, it should be emphasized that this rather than were in some cases a 


Quite conceivably the presence of ures s for testing the ‘qlternative 
certain attitudes among staff members, with we have suggested is now underway in the 7 
without | consensus, appropriate context of a study of the relationship be- 
_ conditions is highly disturbing to individual — tween therapeutic progress and attitudes: 
a patients. Under such conditions, high con- toward “symptomatic” | behavior. ae 
sensus with regard to irritating attitudes 
could actually provoke more disturbance 
than: low consensus, while high consensus 363) we find the following passage: “In the course 
with respect to non-irritating attitudes could disagreement between Dr. Emron and Dr. 
; stimulate less disturbance than low consen- Caff about ‘how sick’ Mr. Ossing was, Mr. Ossing — 
sus. Thus a hypothesis | based on this possi- began to develop plans for organizing a branch of = 
bility would posit increase or decrease in the family business. At first Dr. ae regarded — 
this as ‘reasonable’ and Dr. Caff _ regarded it as 
disturbance with increase in consensus, and 


Thus, for instance, in The Mental 


‘grandiose. Mr. Ossing’s idea grew rapidly out of all 


decrease or increase in disturbance with de- c possible proportion but disappeared in a few days — 
7 crease in consensus. In this case, the. deter- when he was moved away from Dr. Caff.” Here 
_ mining factor would be the irritating or non- ome can speculate that it was not the disagreement © 


between Dr. Emron and Dr. Caff, but Dr. Caff’s 
irritating content of the attitudes for the — attitude (that Mr. Ossing’s idea was grandiose”) 


particular p atient. Such a hypothesis would that elicited the disturbance (the growth of the 


be compatible with our nding that one idea “out of all possible proportion”). 


| 
— 
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‘ NT , SEGREGATION OF SOCIAL CLASSES . 
> OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


- 4 School districting tends to segregate youths of different so social strata. Consequently ane 


:  pepadations have medally different values and aspirations. The hypothesis that the values of 
. event the bulk of the students in a high school provide a significant normative reference influencing — 
at | the values of individuals within the school is investigated by comparing the educational 
aspirations of boys who attend schools characterized by different climates of aspiration. . 
Differences in the “contextual variable”—attributes of the membership group—are shown to 
affect aspirations ‘when relevant “personal variables”—attributes of reference persons—are — 
controlled. The ethos of the school seems also to affect academic natemmeaee occupational ola 4 


aspirations, and political preferences. — er 


ONSISTENT and strong evidence has valuation. of education status, early 
C been accumulated showing that mem- independence training, the level of adu ilt- 

® | bers of different socio-economic strata, child contact indicated by the size of family — 
as groups, adhere to differing values which or the child’s position in the order of f siblings, 7 
reinforce their respective statuses.! Members and matriarchal versus patriarchal authority 
of the working class tend to devalue educa- structure within the family.” Since the famil- b 
tion and to aspire to modest but secure oc- ial characteristics which are conducive to “- 
cupations and income levels. Through fam- = level of aspirations are more typical of — 
ilial socialization and divergent perceptions the middle class than of the working class, = 
of their opportunities these aspirations are _ these variates can be viewed, at least in part, _ 7) 
transmitted to the younger generation. The as intervening between the Parent s socal 4 

social inheritance of such values and atti : on and his children’s aspirations. = 
tudes tends to inhibit social mobility. While the association between 

Many investigations have shown the _ucational and eccupational aspirations 


children as exhortation positiv This study is with a 
eS _ matter: the derivation of values from the 


‘ pursuant to a contract with the United Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, 100 
and Welfare. The writer is indebted to T. Bentley — A variety of experimental and descriptive 


_ Edwards, director of this research program, for per- inves tigations have demonstrated the -influ- 
mission to analyze and report this aspect of the ence of social context upon judgments, 


am problem ; and to Seymour M. Lipset, Martin Trow, ; 7 3 
and Benthy Edwards, for their suggestions attitudes, and aspirations. Berenda, 


e.g., H. H. Hyman, “The Value Systems that when a child is 
‘Different Classes: a Social Psychological Contribu- _ classmates giving unanimous, incorrect judg- 


i to the Analysis of Stratification,” R. Bendix | - 
and S. M. Lipset, editors, Class, Status and Power, “ments, only seven pe | cent of the younger 


“Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953, ‘pp. 426-442; J. A. 
Kahl, “Educational and Occupational Aspirations of - 2 See especially, S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, So- 
‘Common Man’ Boys,” Harvard Educational Re- cial Mobility and Industrial Society, Berkeley: Uni- 
view, 23 (Summer, 1953), pp. 186-203; W. .. versity of California Press, 1959, Chapter 9. As.” 
Sewell, A. O. Haller, and M. A. Straus, “Social 7 8 See, e.g., R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
‘Status and Educational and Occupational a Structure, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957, Chapters — 
tion,” American — Review, 22 (February, 8 and 9; E. Katz and P. F. Lazarsfeld, Personal — 
Influence, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955, passim. 


1957), pp. 67-73. — 
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| 
tics to aspirations. These aspects of of what dimension of social stratificé 
have been linked in _turn_to such is employed, there is considerable vari: 
— 
— 
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- CLASS SEGREGAT ION AND | ASPIRAT IONS 


‘children (ages 7 to 10) and 20 per cent of the Sen’ Francieco- Oakland Bay area. 

_ the older children (ages 10 to 13) remained Five of these schools, located in cities and a 
independent.‘ A series of studies have shown places outside the urbanized area, are 
the homogenization « of certain social and excluded from the present analysis; and the 
political attitudes at college.® Herbert Hyman : study is confined to boys, since the educa- 


also has suggested that a current reference _ tional and occupational aspirations of girls 3 


group, such as one’s current co- o-workers, may 
provide a systematic factor accounting for 


differences in values among individuals with : 


common class-origins.® 

Because of the sifting of types 
into specific zones within an urbanized area, 
of aif districting tends to segregate youths 


_ populations have > modally « different attitudes 


are more ry and are co 


high degree of (w=. 92) is 
found among several rank orders of 


occupational and educational stratification 
obtained from the census data describing the 


populations from which the student bodies © 


observed sample of students at the seven = 


= 


of different social strata. Consequently school = recruited, and the data from — the a 
4 ‘toward educational achievement and aspira- public schools.* ‘The entire population of a 
- tions for a college education. The proposition — _ private boys’ school, the students of which — 
that the asp aspirations of the bulk of the ° stu- are not recruited from continuous ‘tracts, was - 
dents in a high school district provide a sampled. The sample distributions obtained 
significant normative reference influencing clearly place this school in the first. rank 
= educational aspirations of boys from (group A ) in Table 1. The schools are 
varying strata is investigated in this paper _ grouped, for this ely; on the basis of these 
by comparing the aspirations ‘students rank orders, as well as congruent distinctions 
with similar social origins who attend schools ‘4 } 
characterized by different climates of aspira- of the school “atmospheres” obtained while 
tion. Concretely, are the sons of mene , students in the classrooms, halls, 
_ Workers m more likely to adhere to middle- class and playgrounds. Because of the | high com 
values and have high educational aspirations cordance between the various dimensions of 
they attend a predominantly middle- class stratification, the grouping would 
school, and, conversely, are the aspirations of whichever combination one might 
the sons of professionals more modest if they choose to emphasize.° 


The schools were selected pu 


accessible which had been stratified on the 
_ 4 ~~ valle ~ basis of census data. Confidence in the findings de- 
Prey upon their internal consistency and their 
4 gruence with the body of parallel research and 
The data fo this study are are provided by a relevant theory. Ultimately, the generalizability of 
“survey of students’ interests as _ related to” the study must depend upon replication with other — 
SUCCESS in school and their populations rather than statistical inference to 


ization. T his survey gathered information 4 
8 The census data use different classifications, 


‘students in thirteen high schools in and _based upon a wider population (not limited to the 
parents of high school boys), and were gathered at 
4R. W. Berenda, The —— of the Group on an earlier date than the sample data. The concord-— 
the Judgment of Peers, New York : King’s Crown, ance of ranks rather than the correlation of actual 
7 1950; the technique is presented in S. E. Asch, Social ‘percentages is all that is pertinent, in any event, to 
_ 1980 the ts New York: _ Prentice- Hall, 1952, pp. confirm the appropriateness of the ordering and 
_ 5T. H. Newcomb, “ Attitude Development as a 9 The grouping of schools on the basis of occupa- 
Function” of Reference | Groups: the Bennington tional and educational dimensions of stratification, 
Study,” in E. E. Maccoby, T. H. Newcomb, and and the subsequent pooling of a predominantly 
_E. L. Hartley, eaten, Readings in Social Psychol- Catholic with a predominantly Negro school as. 
ogy, New York: Henry Holt, 1958, pp. 265-275. _ working- class schools might be unjustified if reli- 
Several studies are summarized by P. E. _ Jacob, gion and race were independently associated with | 
‘alues in College, New Haven: ‘Hazen dependent variable, i.e., educational aspirations. 
Foundation, 1957. Altogether, 58 per cent of the Protestants and only 


_ ®Hyman, op. cit., PP. basal 442, 47 per cent of the Catholics in the sample aspire to 


‘ties 


not reflected in the statistics—impressions| 
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Schools Schooling fessional Laborers Fathers Mothers. "fessional Manual 


3. Sub- urban 313 


Group B: Lower white c 
Metropolitan 
a Metropolitan 


The private school’s population is drawn from scattered tracts. = 


Detailed Contrasts between the three rants. to” note that 


dimensions of stratification are shown in those in group This reflects. 
Table 2. The distributions show the gross the predominantly working-class origins od a 
of stratification, and reflect the extent of 2. 
“segregation between strata due to school : Scueee, Groves 
districting along lines of social concentration. 


While only 10 per cent of the students in Grou 


workers, one-half of the boys in the group C= ——_ 
Fathers’ occupation 


schools are manual workers’ sons; and nd while Professional 22% am. 2% 


65 per cent of the fathers in the group A White collar 

20 

N 

at the group C schools have any college train- AR 
. Other comparisons show similar con-— Fathers’ Education 


to college. But within educational and occupa- bith 14 
tional strata the difference between Protestants and # 


Catholics is small and unsystematic, while within ot avaliable * % 6 
“each religious group the differences between occupa- Mothers’ 
4 tional and educational strata are large. For example, 4 Some college or more 


“schools have at least some college education, Self employed 
only 14 per cent of the fathers of students 4 


among the children of professionals with at least High school —. 
some college education, 87 per cent of both Protes- — Some high school or less. 
tants and Catholics wish to go to college; among — a 
the children of manual workers who are high school pe Catton 
graduates, 44 per cent of the Protestants and 46 
per cent of the Catholics so wish; 34 per cent y 
the Protestants and 28 per cent of the Catholics Race 
whose fathers are manual workers who have not White tt! 7 
finished high school, want to go to college. cael 
Similarly, the overall differences in educational Religion 
aspirations between Negroes and Whites are 
plained” by the predominantly working- class and 


low educational status of the Negroes. _ 


4 Taste 1, Census AND SAMPLE DisTRIBUTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL VARIATES BY SCHOOLS 
— 
— 
&g 
&§ 
of 
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— 
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CLASS: 


the recent large-scale immigration into Cal- 3. PERCENTAGES ASPIRING To Go 10 COLLEGE 


ifornia and the upward mobility of the Scoot Groups AND FATHERS OCCUPATIONS 

established urban residents.) 

sit was found, as anticipated, that there is" 64% 

great divergence between the schools in (92) G9) 

q White collar 


79 46 
the proportions of students aspiring to a as , Pe 


education. Eighty per cent of the ‘Self 35 
students in the A s schools, 57 per cent in (90) (37) 
the B schools, and oe 38 per cent in the C -— . eae 59 


to go to college. the 


44 33 
bottom row of Table 3.) This difference is Weighted mean of of cents 80 57 38 
due toa great extent, of course, to attributes ‘Total (373)* (407)* (380) * 
of the parents who serve as reference individ- Th 
e total number of cases on which these per- _ 
_ uals for the students. This is —— by making centages are based is less than the totals shown in 
- vertical: comparisons in Table 3: many more _ Table 2 because cases for which data were unavail- 
children of professionals have collegiate -_ able for either the control or dependent variates - 
se than children of manual workers: _ are not shown. Variation in the total number of 
in each school group. But within occupational “#S¢s in the succeeding tables is for the same — 


unless otherwise noted. 
strata, reading across the we see that 


while 93 per comt of the sons "sons of manual wish to go to college 
‘professionals: in the group | A schools ofthe they attend a predominantly working- class 
_ to go to college, less than two- thirds of the school, more than one-half of such sons so 


_ 10 Educational aspirations w were inferred from the tropic relationship provides prima facie con- _ 


uestion: firmation of the cumulative effects of the 
d contextual tes—the b 
After I maiieaies isi high school (and, if neces. Primary and and contextual varia es—th e boys’ a 
sary, serve in the military forces)— te _ own class o origins s and the dominant class 
"character of the high schools’ student body. 
plantobeahousewife is possible, however, that these differ- 
systematic variation in the attributes of the 


....1 plan to go first to a junior college, 
T. 
= then to a four-year college or university _ Parents. Within each of these broad occupa- 4 


<> 


plan go toa four- college tional strata there is considerable variation 
— of occupational status, income, education, 
habits of consumption, and the like, each of _ 
which makes a cumulative impact 
values. The more successful and better ed- a 
‘Responses 5 5 and 6 were contend as indicating _ucated professionals tend move more 
_ aspiration to go to college. Since there are several exclusive residential areas, send their « chil- 
- free junior colleges in the area which are open to - dren to private schools, or both; among the 
all high school graduates regardless of past scholar- 4 “white collar” occupations more prosperous a 
_ ship, poor students can and often do use them as a executives reside in the group A school — 


means of remedying their academic deficiencies. Any 
- student who wants to go to college can plan to do - districts, clerks in the group C districts, . 


so, unless, of course, he does not believe he is capable and so on. Differences of this kind between 
of improving and, therefore, has no intention of schools within roughly defined occupational 
trying. A student might value higher education strata are shown i in Table 4. i » de ae = 
without aspiring to attain a higher education. How- a If the apparent effects of the peers . 
ever, differences in school achievement do not ace 
climate were in fact due to such uncontrolled q 


_ count for the differences between schools in aspira- 
variation along several dimensions of familial 
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TABLE 6. PERCENTAGES AsPIRING To Go To 


Catecory Wirn Status Joss ann BY ScHooL Grours AND FatHeERs’ 


Epucarion BY SCHOOL Gros 


F Occu 


= 


‘Schoo olGroup 


Professional = 
“Free” (self employed) 
_ Some college or more 


pational Stratum 


Sub-stratum and 
Education 


98 


White collar 
Some college or more 


20 


Merchants (e.g., retail) 30 
Some college or 14 
Number of cases (71) (95) (38) 
= 


Some college or more 
Number of cases 


status, then one would expect sect the differences 
between the aspirations of the students at 
‘the different schools to diminish as the 


control categories are progressively refined 


more homogeneous’ background categories. — 


is, as the students are compared within 


_ The refinement of any one or a few dimen- — 
sions of stratification will result in groups 


_ which one may reasonably assume are also 


‘TABLE 5. PERCENTAGES OccupaTIONAL Sus- 


Scnoot Groups 


“Free” professional 
Salaried professional 


Upper white collar 79 
Lower white collar 


(33) (35 


G3) 


94% 


(18) 
7 88 


G 


(8) 


(64) 


) 


Self employed: artisans 
j Manual: skilled 
Manual: semi- and unskilled 33 


42 #29 
66) 


‘ 


Some hi high school 


This question is considered in n Table 


STRATA AspirInc To Go TO COLLEGE BY 


College graduste 
gs 


_ So me college 


Te Some high high school 


High ‘school griduate 
39s 30 
(32) (109) 
be 


somewhat more homogeneous with respect 


_ to uncontrolled correlated dimensions. 


7 _is not, of course, “independent” of Table 3, 
which can be reproduced by recombining © 
. the sub-strata shown in Table 5. But it indi- 
_ cates that the refinement—the homogeniza- 
ae tion, so to speak—of the control categories, 
does not systematically modify the effect of Ss 
school society upon aspirations. For ex- 
ample, three-fourths of the children of self- 
_ employed artisans and skilled manual work- 
ers aspire to go to college at the gi group . A i 
schools, while considerably fewer than one- - 
half of them do the schools." 
The largest irregul of 
ges irregu ari 1es—tne sons or merc 
ants at the group C schools, and the sons of semi- 7 


and un-skilled m ] k h 
skille anual workers at the group 4 


schools—are based upon very few cases. 


TaBLe 7. PERCENTAGES ASPIRING TO GO TO 
By ScHooLt Groups AND MOorTHERs’ EDUCATION 


SchoolGroup 


(57) 
(20) 
Grammar school 6 or less « 


High school graduate 
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CLASS SEGREGATION AND ASPIR ATIONS 
TABLE — TO Go To By FaTHers’ Mortuers’ EpucatIoN 


— 


4 Some college or more . 85% 72% 19% 
(309) 


(65) (75) 
= 


totals include those cases for which’ information is unavailable on 


; parents is likewise er has gone to college even thoug 
s known to have a strong independent eff effect “mothe has not completed high school. Since 
upon students’ aspirations. Fathers’ and these extreme combinations are rarest, 
mothers’ educations are controlled in Tables however, their effects are the least reliable. 
a 6 and 7, respectively. The effect of the school | ae _ The possibilities of holding several variates 
7 society upon aspirations is still Sound to be constant simultaneously are limited in tab- = 
operative and strong when holding constant ular analysis, due to the rapid reduction of © 
the influence of either - parent’s education. the number of cases which can be matched. _ 
A comparison of these two tables does not The homogenization of categories is carried 
_ substantiate the notion that the motlier’s 4S far as is feasible within the limitations of 
education is more influential than the father’s the size of our sample in Table 9. In this 
upon the high school boy’s educational — table the educational and _ occupational at- 
aspirations. Hyman suggests the importance tributes of the parents are simultaneously 
_ of the woman’s role in the transmission of - held constant while comparisons are made al 
“educational values on the basis of the fact the educational aspirations of 
that youths and adult ‘women beth rece dents in different groups of schools. W hile 
"college the reduced numbers of cases makes these 
| 


_ men.!2 ‘Perhaps women directly exhort percentages less reliable, of the nine com-— 


fre parisons available,'* seven clearly substan- 
educational values more q y, : tiate the hypothesis, while the two reversals 


ad 
a. depend ently « of their — educational back- are small. The average percentile differences 


ground. But these data do not suggest that — - between adjacent schools are as great within | 


g& mother’s role is more significant than the — these homogeneous groups as in the coarser 
ather’s with respect to th the more subtle and groupings of Tables 3, 6, and 7, where the 
‘a indirect effects of the parents’ own education. fathers’ occupations ond parents’ education 7 
Looking more closely at the effect on ed- -controlied separately. The only co com- 
_ucational aspirations of the | interaction parison available for all three school groups 
- between the education of the two parents, it is among the sons of manual workers both > 
can be seen, in Table 8, that each makes an of whose parents have a high school edu- 
independent and cumulative impact of about cation. _ Among these boys, 60 per cent in 
_ the same degree. The only asymmetrical ef- the A schools, 54 per cent in the B schools, 
fect lies in the extreme combinations: if the and 32 per cent i in the C schools seek 
father has not "completed high school it college. 
make es little difference whether the mother 
has § gone to college or not, but it makes con- . 13 Percentages are shown in Table 9 for ea > 
siderable difference whether or not the fa- ae where there are ten or more cases in 


school groups.on which to base a comparison. 
The empty cells and categories ‘Rot shown have 


12 Hyman, op. cit., pp. 431-432. fewer than ten cases. 
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SchoolGroup §=—School Group 


Professional 

Upper white collar 


High school graduate 


Upper white collar 


Lower wi white collar | 


(48) 


ACHIEVEMENT AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES L higher proportion of students in the middlee 
ducational values and achievement inter- do those the workin -class ‘schools. 
a act and reinforce one another. On the one e on 
- addition to the influence of the family and © 
hand, those who devalue education are poorly hi with which 
motivated to achieve; on the other, thee 
hi ‘vel hitherto we have been concerned, there i is the 
possibility that teachers grade | more liberally 
devalue education, and perhaps realistically, at the middle-class schools—either for 
modify their educational aspirations. A muc ch PT 


= = entirely extraneous reasons or, more 


TABLE 10. PERCENTAGES. Arrarntnc ( A” OR the studente’ aspirat 
“B”) Mepran Graves By Scoot Groups Ss pirations place 
FATHERS’ Occuration: s them to raise the grading curve. od 


66% 50% 18% schools. ‘But, “holding ‘pales constant 
oO a reading across the rows in Table 11, we see 
White 50 18 that even under these conditions more sta- = 
dents receiving the same grade in the middle- _ 
Self employed 35s class schools want to go to college.!* Virtu- q 
a ally all of those who receive “A's? 


@ 
The number of cases on which these percent- 
Want mean of per per cents a ae 13. ~—«ages are based reflects the fact, shown in Table 10, 

(378) (414) choos students do receive “A’s” at the 
group C schoo | 


—_ 
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_ Lower white collar — &g 
_ 
group C schools will be higher achievers, on 
— 
) 


CLASS AND ASPIRATION 


1 11. Puncemseans ASPIRING TO Go TO COLLEGE TABLE 12. PercentTaces ASPIRING TO GO to COLLEGE 
BY ScHOOL AND I Scores 


BY Groups AND » 


98% 96% 120 96% 83% 33% 


12) (69) 
Group A schools want to go to college, but 


three-fourths of the e “A” students at the 


group C schools want to go to college° tions. In fact, it adversely affects the achieve- 


5 = 
mats IQ scores as an index of achieve- ment of the sons of professional and white- 
which is” "standardized across school collar workers more “than it” does 


lines, and thus eliminating the possibility of as aspirations. alg 
policies, we see in Table” 12 that high ‘CONFIRMATION 
“4 college if they attend a working-class school — ‘The imputation of the variation in Peg 


conv ersely, that low achievers are more tional aspirations and behavior between 
1 schools to the “moral force” of the normative _ 
- values within the school society is of course 

inferential.17 This interpretation has been 
argued, up to this point, by holding c —_ 


apt to want to go to college if they attend a 
Rie school.!® Almost all of the stu- 
dents with IQ scores over 120 at the group A 
_ schools hope to | go to college, whereas only 


third of those with such scores at educational 


‘tain and attributing the residual differ- 


adhere to the interpretation of intelligence _ ence to the hypothetical factor. The he hypoth- 

test scores as more or less valid measures of ~*, moreover, is theoretically co congruent with © 
innate capacity will see the “waste” of talent a considerable accumulation of research on 

implicit in the horizontal contrasts in Table small groups, , studies of peer- -group influences, 
i from the stance of the prevalent pi owl and of the differential effects of contrasting — 


“there C schools want to do so. Those who 


Comparing the effect of the school climate — ‘that the perception of the e opportunity for 
upon grades and upon educational upward mobility by lower-strata youth is 
tions in Tables 10 and 3, we can see that the 
devaluation of education in the working heterogeneity of the community.’® Yet, if 
class schools affects academic achievement as Occam’s razor is to be scrupulously applied 
; ‘much as it is reflected in educational aspira- against the contextual hypothesis, it might 7 


facilitated by the economic and occupational 


a with the conservation of talent. community structures: it has been shown 


, those 


those who get low grades have aspirations similar class families ving 


to those students at the group C schools. This — 

suggests the possibility of two dominant norms in wig 
the intermediate schools providing alternative norm- rs This requires no apology—the step from da . 
ative references. to a theoretical proposition is always inferential. 
This relationship disappears among those with One does not seeacause. 

= below 89—that is, those for whom collegiate ae is * Lipset and Bendix, Social Mobility . 
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children of manual workers, while only eight 


1 13. Distrution oF pom -GrouP — group offices in the group C schools were 


OCCUPATIONAL STRATA BY SCHOOLS 


White collar 
Self 
Number of cases * 
u “- * Percentages are based on the number of stu- 
dents who have held some peer-group office—either 
_ within the school, such as team captain, student — 
- council member or class president, or outside of 


school, as an officer of “De “Teen- rage 


Club,” or similar group. = 


“anticipatory socialization” in their values 


a and are inculcating them in their children. + 
n- 


While the latter interpretation is reaso 
able, it is not so persuasive to argue the 
corollary that middle-class families would 

act to depress the aspirations of their child- 


ren if they live in a predominantly working- 


class neighborhood. “. . . inherent in the very 
existence of a stratification order, of higher 
and lower valuations of social positions, is 
the motivation to move up in the social 
structure if one’s s position is low, or to retain 
one’s position if it is high.” !* It is plausible 
to assume that middle-class youth, even when 
living predominantly working-class 
neighborhood, will be stimulated by their 
d families toward educational diligence and to 
aspire to high-status occupations. The fact 
the aspiration these children is 
depressed when they attend a working-class 


effect of the school milieu and peer-group — 
norms than is the fact of the upward mobility 


is more compelling evidence for 
of working-class youths in middle-class 


‘an bee 


schools 


‘Tt has been “reported frequently that stu- 


dents from middle-class families are generally — 
over-selected for peer-group leadership 
tions. But “in order to become a leader . 
one must share prevailing opinions and 
attitudes.” 2° This view has led to a 
tion of the universality of upward aspirations. — 
It was found in the present study, however, — 
“that one-half of those who had held _ 


Katz and Lasarsield, Op. cit., p. 


aS 


the sons of manual workers (see Table 13). 


da per cent of those in the group A schools were 
‘ ~The distribution of sap group offices among 1 


5 the student bodies at large a at each ‘school 
_ group (as can be seen by comparing Table 
13 with the first distribution in Table 2). 
But, consequently, the leaders who reflect, 
express, and mold the attitudes of the school 7 


society reinforce and extend the pre-existing 


‘differences i in group characteristics. 
THE IMPACT OF SCHOOL NORM 
Sociologists concerned with inter-genera- 


tional mobility and the formation of social 
attitudes might well direct more attention 
to the investigation of contextual variables—_ 
attributes of membership groups which serve : 
“ as references during the adolescent period of — 
_ socialization—particularly to the society of 
~ the school. W hile the importance of both the 
family and the | peer- group in the develop- 
_ ment of the economic and political values of 
- the adolescent have been pointed out, most 
investigations have concentrated upon the 
_ influence of the family.?! That the influence 
of the school climate is not confined to ed- 
_ucational aspirations is shown ‘brief 
explorations, presented in Tables 14 and 15, Cm 
_ into the differences between schools in oc- 
-cupational- aspirations and in political 
preferences. These tables provide prima facie 
evidence, comparable to that of Table 
that the dominant climate of 
opinion within a school makes a significant 
_ impact upon students’ occupational goals 
and their party preferences. 


_ the normative climate of the school society 

_ persists or a reversion toward familial norms 
di in later life takes place cannot be determined 


a. 


21 Richar 


d Centers, “Children of the New Deal: | 
Social Stratification and Adolescent Attitudes,” in 
an Status and Power, op. cit., pp. 359-370; S.M. 
et “The Psychology. of Voting: 
Analysis of Political Behavior,” in Lindzey, edi- 
= Handbook of Social Psychology, Cambridge: 7 
Addison-Wesley, ‘Vol. II, pp. 1124-1175. ee; 
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Taste 14. PERCENTAGES ASPIRING TO 1S. PERCENTAGES EXPRESSING PRevEREx 
Occupations BY ScHOOL GROUPS AND FOR THE REPUBLICAN Party By SCHOOL — 
£ 


Profesional 60% 60% Professional = 81% 1% 33% 


= (62) (79) (106) (86) (68) (23) 


LASS SEGREGA TION ASPIRATIONS 


30 Weighted mean of per er cents 4 53. 29 


Percentages are based on the number of students 7 
on basis of static comparisons. But preference for the Republican or Demo- 
_ 7 cratic party, omitting those who indicated “other,” 
certainly the student’s high school achieve- “none” or falled to respond. a 
and his decision for or against college 


- channeling him into the stream of economic inferiority affects the motivation of the child 
and social life, and in biasing the probability ’ to learn.” The de facto segregation brought | 


of future intimate contact with countervailing about by « concentrations of social classes in 
reference groups. ¢ities results in schools with unequal moral 


The Supreme Court has found that, ‘even Climates which likewise affect the motivation 


- though the “tangible” provisions of schools of the child, not necessarily by inculcating ; 
are the same, ‘schools segregated along racial a sense of inferiority, but rather by providing 
lines are inherently unequal. The * ‘sense of a different ethos in which to perceive values, 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AND. NOTES 


4 occu PATIONAL MOBILITY AND MEM- _ membership in formal “nis associations. 
BERSHIP IN FORMAL VOLUNTARY Theoretically, there is reason to expect such 
RESEARCH Following Durkheim’s passing reference to the 
consequences of social mobility i in Suicide,® and 


on] RICHARD F. Curtis Sorokin’s extended analysis in Social Mobility,” 
sociologists have reasoned that a variety of ef- 


Ya Yale Univ versity 4 
fects of mobility may be deduced from the as- _ 


Since the seminal work of Komarovsky ? and P Bag 


led isolation. The application of this assumption to 
Goldhamer,? a substantial body of knowledge 


= the correlates of membership in formal an urban community would lead us to expect. 


> sy 


voluntary associations has In par- upwardly mobile persons to be under-represented 
_ ticular, the relevance of various types o motion, — in such associations, compared to their stable 


for example, job mobility, residential mobility, — “peers. Mobile persons take on the characteristics 
_ migration, and social mobility, has been noted 


of their strata of destination gradually, through 
- theoretically, and, in some cases, shown empiri- the process of adult socialization, This paneer 
cally. 4 There is little evidence, however, regard- 


_ phenomenon has led Blau to postulate the “ac- 
S the relationship | between social matiity ood culturation pattern. "8 App lied in the present 


—— context, this pattern would involve high rates of 


-Z : Mirra Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associa- membership among stable white-collar and low © 
tions of Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological Re- rates of membership among stable blue- -collar " 


2 Herbert Goldhamer, “Some Factors Affecting 
Participation in Voluntary Associations,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1943. 

8 For example: Morris Axelrod, “Urban Structure 
Social Participation,” American Sociological Re- 

. view, 21 (February, 1956), pp. 13-18; Wendell Bell — grants exhibit a relatively low level of —— 
and Maryanne T. Force, “Social Structure and_ tion, which increases with — as they remain 

Participation in Different Tyr pes of Formal Associa- in the community.® 

tions,” Social Forces, 34 (May, 1956), pp. 345-359; In urban- industri in 
Bey Dotson, “A Note on Participation in Volun- ow hich the rate of mobility is generally relatively ‘ 
high, formal voluntary associations may provide 

, _ specifically the type of structure in which the 

_ Howard E. Freeman, Edwin ‘Novak, and Leo G. 4 participation of mobile persons need not be rela- 


Reeder, “Correlates of Membership in Voluntary 4 : 
Associations,” American Sociological Review, 22 tively low. Janowitz, for example, has suggested 


(October, 1957), pp. 528-533; Leonard Reissman, — that while social mobility i in urban societies may 
“Class, Leisure, and Social Participation,” American 2 produce isolation in primary relationships, mo- 
Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 
84; John C. Scott, Jr., “Membership and Participa- , 5In what seems to be the closest parallel to ‘the aa 
tion in Voluntary Associations,” American Sociologi- nun mee —Gresham Sykes, “Social Mobility 
cal Review, 22 (June, 1957), pp. 315-326; Charles S Social Participation,” unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, 
R. Wright and Herbert H. Hyman, “Voluntary As- ‘a Northwestern University, 1954—upward intragen- 

7 _ sociation: Memberships of American Adults: Evi- A erational mobility is unrelated to membership in the 
dence from National Sample Surveys,” American  P.T.A. 
Sociological Review, 23 (June, 1958), pp. 284-294. _ SEmile Durkheim, Suicide, translated by John — 

Cf., Freeman et al., op. cit.; Walter T. Martin, Spaulding and George Simpson, Glencoe, IIL: Free 

Consideration of Differences in the Extent and Press, 1951, pp. 252-253. 
Location of the Formal Associational Activities of Social Mobility, New York: 
logical Review, 17 (December, 1952), pp. 687-694; a § Peter M. Blau, “Social Mobility and ii 
_ Basil Zimmer, “Participation of Migrants in Urben sonal Relations,” American ‘nomen Review, 21 
Structures,” "American Sociological 4 ‘Pp. 290-295. 
cio 


downwardly mobile perscns ranging between 
these extremes. This paiiern coincides with the — 


results to be expected (by analogy) from migra- al 
tion data. On entering a new community, mi- 


view, 11 (December, 1946), pp. 686-698. owns with membership rates of upwardly and 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 

_ bile persons need not be altogether isolated by that of stable families, by sex and type of 7 
‘Virtue of the development of extensive second- ciation, within two broad occupational strata. 

predominantly secondary relationships in the classified according to their husband’s occupa- 

_ urban community provide a locus for interaction : tions) and those of their fathers were listed as Bs 

_ with members of one’s stratum of destination in - white-collar or non-manual, or blue-collar or C 

which socia! origins are of minimal importance. ». manual. Each family falls into one of four cells, 

4 OW hyte has stressed the utility of formal volun- 7 defined by the occupational stratum of the 
_ - itary associations in meeting needs for social par- family head and that of his father. In (1) stable 

_ migrants.1! This line of reasoning would lead us__his father were employed in urban non-manual! © 

to expect equal or over-representation of mobile occupations, and in (2) stable blue-collar fam- __ 

persons in formal voluntary associations. ue ilies, both the family head and his father were 

_ by comparing the membership rates of mobile obile families in the white-collar stratum are — 
and stable persons in specified types of formal those in which the head holds a white-collar job, : 

; voluntary associations. The general relationship while his father was a manual worker. The — 

_ between mobility and membership is qualified by of (4) mobile families in the blue-collar stratum 
considerations of (1) sex, (2) occupational are manual workers whose fathers were non- - 

: stratum, (3) type of association (in terms of the manual workers. By this definition, mobile white- a 
interest which the association is organized to collar families are upwardly mobile, while mobile — 
the membership o avoid certain problems of comparability, 

sg Nuclear family units may be represented in the sample selected for the present analysis in- —_ 

_ associations by either the husband or wife; mem- ~ cludes only male white family heads (or their | 
bership rates in various organizations, however, wives), whose fathers were employed in urban 
= differ by sex of members as well as by type P of occupations. The larger sample from which these 
organization, To restrict these sources of varia- _ cases were drawn is a three-stage, , clustered area 

_ tion, memberships of men and women in speci- sample of Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb coun- . 

4s - fied types of associations are treated separately ties, Michigan, reported in census tracts which i 

in the following analysis. Six types of associa- includes about 87 per cent of ——— 
_ sample surveys in the Detroit area ale mem- roportions of family units represente in the 

_ berships in sport teams or hobby clubs, fraternal - selected formal voluntary associations are pre- 

“organizations, and neighborhood improvement sented stratum, type 

associations were included along with female 0 association. In so far as non-membership in 

_ memberships in women’s clubs, charitable and ‘such associations represents social isolation, — 

welfare on organizations, and “youth- serving these data do not support the contention 

_ groups.!% Representation of mobile families in mobile persons are any more or less isolated 
formal voluntary associations was ‘compared to to than their stable peers. In five of the six types” 

associations, there were no significant differ- 
__10Morris Janowitz, “Some Consequences of So- ences between membership rates of mobile and — 
cial Mobility in the United States, Transactions of — "stable persons. Since these types of associations 


7 
the orld Congress of Sociology, not necessarily representative, the data do 
International Sociological Association, Vol. pp. not afford a measure of overall t 
 191- ris afttor Ta par icipa io 


11 William H. Why te, The Orgentestion. Men, gn, Among x wives, at least, such a measure of mem- 

New York: Doubleday, 1957, pp. 316 ff. bership i in any type of formal voluntary associa- 
12 These surveys were carried out by the Detroit tion produces the same results. Detailed analysis — 
Area Study, a joint project of the Department of indicated that wives of mobile men do not differ 
Sociology of the University of Michigan and the significantly from wives of stable — men in the 
Survey Research Center. A more detailed ‘a te same stratum in terms of the proportion who : 


of the methods and findings is presented in the belong to one or more associations. oa 
-writer’s Ph.D. Thesis, “Consequences of Occupa 
tional Mobility in a Metropolitan Community,” 
University of Michigan, 1958. 
present families are as likely to be represented by mem- 
definition of formal voluntary associations. For bership in this type of association as stable 
a comparable data on unions, see Richard F. Curtis, _white- -collar r families (see Table 1): ‘memberships a 


ity. 


One type of association, namely sport i 
or hobby clubs, is unique. Stable blue-collar 
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are relatively evenly y distributed throughout the 


Finan status structure. Upwardly mobile families in 
collar stratum include signidcantly— 
more members of sport teams or hobby clubs 


(N 


298) 


Percentage of Wives Who Report Membershi 


Stable 


_ between men of widely varying pera It would 
particularly interesting to investigate mobility 
nae patterns in specific organizations of this type. It 
is only in such an organization—organized 
_ around an interest which provides a link betw of 
different statuses, and composed of members _ 
from varying stations in life—that mobile per. a 
sons may participate without being set apart 
fo other members either by social background x 
or by present status, 


In addition, interest in games has another a 
4 


28.8% t 


% 
= 


=139) 


ASSOCIATIONS 


(N 


pwardly 


U 


4 White Collar 


for mobile persons. Simmel has sug- 
gested that such forms of activity are symbolic — 
representations of behavior in the real 
In the light of this interpretation of the nature 
Of play, it is not surprising that persons who have 
: experienced marked occupational success 
- drawn in unusually high proportions to assoc 
tions oriented to such activities. 
the notable exception of sport teams and 
eal. hobby clubs, then, intergenerational occupational 
mobility does not produce any measurable effect 
on rates of membership in these selected types 
; of formal voluntary associations. This finding is 4 
consistent with the view that the postulated 
a effects of mobility on social participation in an 
>. urban-industrial community are limited to, first, 
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 (N=131) 


OLUNTARY 


Vv 


ForMAL 


Improvement 


Blue Collar 


Mobile 


(N=268) (N=89) 


-_Tapid or extreme mobility, and, second, isolation 

(if any) in primary rather than secondary 
_ The applicability of this finding is ‘restricted , 
to the long-range effects of mobility. Zimmer’s — 
analogous of migration indicates a tem- 


Stable 


rnificant * .05 level. 


7 


migrants. Socially mobile persons may 

_ similar temporary isolation. This would be hard ~ 
= to measure precisely, since the exact time at 

_ which inter-generational mobility occurs is dif- 

ficult to specify. With respect to the integration 

: of the metropolitan community, however, such 1 


bs 


148) 


(N= 


= 


Mobile 


a temporary isolation, if it exists, is of minor 
importance. In the long run the average level of 
formal. voluntary association memberships of 

most mobile persons in communi- 

is 1 is not unusually low. 
15 Nv ce that these are ‘memberships in a type of 
association, not in a specific organization. We are : 
concerned here with the type of interest around 
which different associations are organized. . 
_ 16 Georg Simmel, The Sociology of Georg Simmel, 7 


edited and translated by Kurt Wolff, Glencoe, III: J 
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ARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 
"MEASURING At. IENATION WITHIN A believes he has and what he believes he should * 
iAL SY STEM * have—his estrangement from his rightful role. 
is necessary for man to consider himself 
Joux P. CLARK ARK eat deserving a role in the social situation before 
a The Ohio State University .,— oF can experience feelings of alienation within it 
fact that must be established for any popula- 
eS The concept alienation seems to have been _ tion before it can be intelligently studied — : 
: assigned to the rank of “extremely-useful but an alienation frame of reference. = _ 
loosely-defined” higher constructs along with At the present time this requirement seems 
others as inauthenticity, anomie, seriously to challenge any attempt to measure 
- culture. The concept has proven useful to many _ man’ s alienation within any such general con- 
_ contemporary sociologists, social philosophers, struct as culture or society. Man is differentially _ 
ing man’s social behavior. Pas, degrees of intensity in different social situations 
_ As the list of such authors has grown, however, —_—- Nettler has recently attempted to measure the 
8 so has the variety of definitions of the concept — dimen of estrangement from what he argues ~ rag 
OF fractions of it. The construct should prove — to be popular and favorable attitudes — 
_ even more helpful in social science if it becomes" _ familism, mass media and mass taste, current | 
; more clearly defined and if a tool for measuring events, popular education, conventional religion : 
it can be developed. It is the purpose of ~ 2 the telic view of life, naturalism, and the © 
paper to to this end. voting process—implying normative behavior in 
al these areas.2 Obviously this is not the same 


DEFINITION dimension with which we are concerned here. 
h fi In defining the concept, Nettler has stated, 
+ oe numerous . ni ions given correctly, I believe, that alienation is a psy-— 


s of meaninglessness, powerlessness, 
manipulated, and chological state of an individual. He describes an 
self- isolation—an isolable feature in all of them 
is man’s feeling of lack of means (power) to 
_ eliminate the discrepancy between his definition 
_of the role he is playing and the one he feels he ~ that he was not aware of the estrangement, _ 
should be playing in a situation. Alienation is We ane boon 
the degree to which man feels powerless » Ze something that when present in the ps 
achieve the role he has determined to be right- ical 
fully his in Specific situations. Those who feel b h tall 
"meaningful if they could, those who feel they both, from aspects of social interaction. How-- ; 
ever, it may not result in separation from the 
_ do not belong would cause themselves to belong - social situation but in feelings of being manip- 


__ if they cculd, those who feel manipulated would ulated and of meaninglessness. The individual 
cease to be so, those socially or self-isolated “can "develop feelings of being socially isolated 
and even of being a differer person in his 


_and social historians in describing and interpret- involved in society and participates in — @ 


“now person was “not so or t least 


would not be so if they were in position to 


change circumstances—provided that they have behavior than the self he believes he should be _ 

i oe Dean has constructed scales to measure man’s 2 
RI powerlessness, normlessness, and social isola- 


ot he ‘measure tion from selected items of social interaction to 


of the discrepancy between the power man arrive at a total alienation score. As in the 
Nettler study, the situations in which man feels 


*Funds for this study were provided by The powerless, normless, and isolated are not specific _ 
- Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Project Num- nor possibly representative of total societal — 


_ ber, Title II, ES 453. The author acknowledges the involvement. This characteristic is common to 


Rogers, and Melvin Seeman. Gs 2 Gwynn Nettler, Measure of Alienation,” 
: 1s 1For an excellent review and analysis of the 4 American Sociological Review, 22 (December, 1957), o 
historical development of the alienation concept, see pp.670-677.0 
Sally C. Harris, “A Conceptual Analysis of Aliena~ Nettler excludes" from 
tion,’ Unpublished Thesis, Columbia University, — 
1956. (And for a presentation of five alternative | 
_ meanings of alienation in current usage, see aS 
Bi ovwey- “On the Meaning of Alienation,” pp. 783- Unpublished Ph D. Thesis, The Ohio State Univer- 


‘791 of this issue of the Review —The Editor.) 
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ing composite 
A more rewarding approach to the problem of a. Interviewee’s statement of who actually owns 
"measuring alienation might be the single unit 


approach, selecting for study only those whom —_Farmer-members (0), Non-farm businessmen 
we can establish to be involved in a single, 
well-defined unit, for instance, a social system. ¥, b Interviewee’s statement of how much influence 
The data below are presented in an attempt ek he feels he has in the cooperative. = 
_ illustrate the feasibility and utility of examining = =Very much (0), Quite a bit (1), § Some (2), 
alienation in this context. little (3), None at all 
Interviewee’s statement of how much “say” 
he feels members should have about how the 
- ‘The unit studied. The membership « of an. Less say (0), About the same (2), More s say 
as a social system.5 As in most agricultural d. Interviewee’s statement of the extent to which 
cooperatives, this organization consists of pro- he feels a part owner of the cooperative. ea 
_ ducer-members acting jointly to accomplish a Very much (0), Quite a bit (1), Some (2), 
business function, in this case, _ the marketing § Not very much (3), None at all (4). Py on 
of whole milk. Marketing through the organiza-_ e. Interviewer’ s rating of the interviewee’ ’s feel- 
tion is a vital | economic consideration for the — 


members since over two- thirds of them derive © 


‘Membership is completely voluntary fl Little (3), None at all (4). 

and all members hold equal ownership and al _ The possible range of total scores is from Oo 
governing rights. This cooperative to 20, with higher scores indicating a greater 
one of the most striking trends in cooperative degree of alienation. A rather high degree of 
organizations in recent years, namely, the rapid = internal consistency is indicated by item-total 
shift from a small, community-centered, personal — score | correlations of .62, .82, .64, .80, and 74, 


organization to a large, sprawling, more ak respectively. The coefficient of reliability, com- 


plicated, and impersonal organization® puted by the split-half method, is .70. A 

___ Individuals in a random sample of 361 of the reproducibility coefficient, computed - by the 
3000 members were personally contacted by Guttman method, is 93.4 per cent. These figures 
interviewers using a prepared schedule.” Items provide some evidence that the scale measures 
pertaining to members’ alienation, satisfaction, a single dimension. 
_ participation, and knowledge composed the body Satisfaction is the degree to which the expecta- 
of the schedule. Scales were constructed at tions of the cooperative are perceived by the 
measure each of these dimensions. member to. have been accomplished. The 
7 Construction of Scales. The degree of aliena- coefficient of reliability for the eight-item 
. tion felt by individual members within the cO- satisfaction scale is .90. These items concern the 
a operative Kipieenis was measured by  obtain- interviewee’s satisfaction with the kind of job 
cooperative is doing, the success of the 
 SAn anttues cooperative is considered to cooperative in keeping its members informed, 
meet the requirements of the definition of a social ‘i how much influence the cooperative has in setting 
system as stated by Talcott Parsons in The Social z the price of milk, the amount of money deducted 
System, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951, pp. S-6. — from the milk check by the cooperative, the 

_ This marketing cooperative is characterized by: the member has over non-members, 
(1) nearly 3,000 members, (2) yearly meetings On the method by which directors are chosen, the 


“" both a central and district basis, (3) a monthly 
5, house organ mailed to each member, (4) elected — kind of people who | work for the cooperative, 


board of directors and advisory council, (5) salaried and whether or not the cooperative is a good 
fieldmen serving as “troubleshooters” and member- : thing for the farmers. The coefficient of repro- 
ship solicitors, and (6) an advertising program in _ ducibility is 91.2 per cent. As a measure of 
- newspapers and on radio and television. There is 2. validity, the relationship between scale scores 
_ considerable opportunity for formal participation in and the interviewer’s rating of the interviewee’s | 
the organization and for becoming informed about ' satisfaction with the cooperative was obtained. 
cm 7 Additional details concerning the sample are |S Numerical values assigned to each answer ap- 
presented in the writer’s Unpublished Thesis, “Alien- pear in parentheses. “Not sure” and “don’t know” — 
ation in a Milk Marketing Cooperative,” The Ohio answers, which were extremely rare, were given the 


State University, 1957. 
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correlation between ‘the score consistent, and fairly reliable. A more 
this item is .65. acceptable scale might contain 
Participation. is “the 


degree to which the _ exhausting the possibilities of the expression of 
meets the role expectations of the power in the organization, such as the member’s 

‘organization. coefficient of _teliability for influence in other related organizations or on 
the eight- item participation scale is .89. These other meinbers (indirect influence), and mem 
items concern attendance at the district meet- : _ber’s feeling of power in specific tno 
ings any time in the past, attendance within the example, voting for officers, discussion at meet-— 
past year, serving on the nominating committee ings, and writing to officials, 
or advisory council or board of directors, read- ow hen viewed from the standpoint of a single _ 
ing the printed matter sent by the cooperative, organization, the concept of alienation can be — 

q reading the cooperative’s house organ, discussing, - examined i in an environment about which we are 
the cooperative with other members, trying to more adequately informed than with the “ el 
get other farmers to join the cooperative, and of society.” The present findings indicate that 

_ contacting cooperative fieldmen when a pertinent the more powerless the members of an organiza 
dairy problem arose. The e coefficient of reproduc- ¥ tion feel, the more likely they are to be dis- _ 


ibility is 91.9 satisfied with its operations. If one assumes 


Knowledge is the degree to which a member degree of causality in this relationship, it 
is informed about his organization. The coeffi- - illustrates a dilemma not only for agricultural 
cient of reliability for the eleven-item knowledge cooperatives, but for other organizations 
scale is .81. These items concern knowledge of are growing in membership, degree of complex-— 
the identity of the fieldman, president of the “ity, and bureaucratization. = 
pertinent director, and manager This development presents a particularly vital 
(who owns ‘the cooperative), how much is problem in the case of agricultural cooperatives. 
deducted from one’s check by the cooperative, ih order to become an effective competitor on 
the existence of the cooperative advertising _ the _market, a cooperative organization must 
content of represent a sizable portion of the suppliers | 7 


Program, how directors are chosen, 


7 contract with the cooperative, the existence that market. As market areas have grown, 


of a federal marketing order on the milk market. management has felt the need for enlarging 
The coefficient of reproducibility is 91.0 per cooperatives by merger or by soliciting member- 
“cent. _ The correlation between the knowledge ship in order to maintain and increase their 
scores the interviewer's rating of the mem- Position of power on the market. Farmer-— 
members, who since the early nineteenth century | 
have been suspicious of “big business,” are quick _ 
“FINDINGS | to realize that their individual shares of power 
Alienation scores were found to vary widely believing that they ‘should have a power position — 
“among members, ranging from 4 to 20, with a jn the organization, many apparently feel they — 
_ ‘mean score of 11. 12 and a standard veueecocnal have little or no control over the organization’ s 
A¥‘onation is highly related to the member’s The relationships between alienation and both 
satisfaction with his organization (r= —.62). ¥ participation — and knowledge are "surprisingly — 
rs relationships exist between alienation and ow. It would appear that merely participating 


= 


= 


participation (r= —.37), and alienation and jn and obtaining knowledge about the organiza- 
knowledge (r= —.30). All of these onmeanall tion are only slightly related to alienation. On ~ 
are significantly different from zero. ome the basis of these data one might question the 
_ There is no relationship between alienation _yalue of attempting to increase | member satisfac- 
scores and member’s age, size of dairy bend, tion in this organization by encouraging partic- 
and years of membership. Significant relation- ipation and knowledge. Conversely, keeping 
- ships do exist between alienation scores and _ _ members satisfied and less alienated seems to - 
number of other members known (r= —.17), give scant assurance of member participation 


rganiza- 
the number of memberships in other organiza- and knowledge, long considered to be corner- 


= —.21 h r isi = 
tons oid ), and the number of visits by stones of the successful operation of coopera- 7 - 


AND IMPLYCATIONS system, we have been able to measure both the 
a Admittedly, the alienation scale in extent of member alienation and the relation- 
nly is far from being completely adequate, — ships am among ng alienation, satisfaction, particips- 
al though it was found to be unidem ol tion, and knowledge of that social system. With 
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‘THE ; PROBLED 


systems. Researchers will po to devote further nT in the United States historically 


efforts, however, to the deyelopment of a been relatively lower- 
measure of the more general dimension of aliena- atus relatively little in 
ten within society. making vocations; and with a relatively 
amount of higher education,5 one of the 


‘RELI GIOUS BACKGROUND AND ‘ND The study reported in this paper was designed 


— to explore certain aspects of the participation 
of Catholics in American higher education. Its 
R. WacNER KATHRYN Dov YLE central purpose was to find a preliminary answer 


University Boston College the question as to whether the study-interests | 


a 


mph of young American Catholics differ from the 
Victor FISHER academic preferences of the Protestant majority. 


State University ‘Casting Weber’s suggestions in this form, we 
were able to focus on the up-and-coming rather : 


2 In the Protestant Ethic, Max Weber advanced Ms than the socially established generations. If, as — 

2 ‘the thesis that the “innerworldly asceticism” of 2 various observers have stressed, Catholics have 

early Protestants was a necessary, although becoming increasingly ” this 
the “spirit” of modern capitalist enterprise.’ present college generation. 

best tolerated capitalist activities? and, on the é : 

_ whole, rather hampered than advanced the de- = re 
velopment of the modern economic system. He — The e study was carried out at a medium- det 
and his students demonstrated that, in southern eastern university eth « | relatively balanced nal 

4 manne then the turn of the century, Catholics “= 


See, e, , Hadley pe of the “Educa- 


e grossly under-represented in the modern 
— : ness and industrial occupations. Their aver- tional and Economic Composition of Religious 
no income was considerably below that of — Groups,” American Journal “of Sociology, 47 
Protestants, and they participated relatively (March, 1943), pp. 574-579. Cantril’s findings 
little in higher education, preferring schools that based on various opinion polls administered to a_ t 
_ concentrated upon classical languages and the total of 14,000 persons in 1939 and 1940. He found © 
_ humanities. Protestants, in contrast, favored “that seventeen per cent of American Protestants | 
4 institutions which prepared their ‘students for outside the South belonged to the upper, and 29 per 
- business activities and technical careers.$  -_—cent, to the lower classes. Only nine per cent of the 
Weber revealed a pattern of differential atti- ie Cathclics, however, were classified as upper class, in 


tudes of Catholics and Protestants’ toward both tng as 
capitalist a ctivities and higher education, a pat- 


opis Liston Pope reappraised the situation in “Religion — 

“tern which seemed be related to the Official the Class Structure,” Annals of the American 
-social-ethical teachings of their —respectiv € Academy of Political and Social Science, 256 (March, 
This differential pattern presumably 1948), pp. 84-91. Pope worked with poll — 
"existed wherever larger sections of Protestants comprising 12,000 cases collected in 1945 and 1946. 

- Catholics lived together within the same _ He concluded that the percentage of Catholics be-— 


society. longing to the lower class must be revised upward 
Selene! = j to 66 per cent for the whole of the United States. — 


On the other hand, Pope’s data confirm Cantril’s 
by a the finding that nine per cent of a all American Catholics 
thor at the annual meeting of the merican O- > ; 
y; Cantril, op. cit., ‘found that the percentage of 
- 1Max Weber: ‘The Protestant Ethic and ‘the college graduates among Protestants outside the 
New of Capitalism. Translated by Talcott Parsons. South is almost twice that of Catholics. Pope, op. 


New York: Scribner’s, 1930; see esp. pp. 35-46. ity gives figures for individual aka 


2See Weber’s “Antikritisches Schlusswort” in the showi ing that seven per cent of all Catholics in the 

Archi fuer Sosiahwissenschaft und Soz ial politik, 31. _ whole of the United States were college graduates, 
= § See Martin Offenbacher, “Konfession und Soziale __ per cent of Lutherans, but twelve per cent of Meth- 
_ Schichtung,” Volkswirtschaftliche Abhandlungen der odists, 21 per cent of Congregationalists, and 22 per 
Badischen Hochschulen, 4, Part V (1901). cent of Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AN — 
_ liberal arts and science | . program.® 6 About 80 per notably deviate from the whole student —— 
cent of the more than 2,000 students were Prot- . tion. In these. respects, they may be pss 
estants, twelve per cent were Catholics, and the i representative of our student universe. a4 


remainder either adhered to Judaism or were 
detached from organized religion. 


7 
Identical questionnaires were distributed to 
tik, 
| “all (222) Catholic students and to a ‘random The anly sought to discover whether or —_ 
sample (310) of the non- -Catholic -students.7 


Of these 532 questionnaires, 159 or about 72 Weber’s differential pattern of Catholic-Protes- 


per cent were returned by Catholics, and ‘tant preferences to + 
: i: about 67 per cent by the non- -Catholic, larg _can higher education. For this ya, we con- 


Protestant, students. 8 There was no reason 4 


that the losses were attributable to fac- of 
tors other than the usual hazards of distributing 


questionnaires through a small voluntary staff. »4 the 
uu _ The ratio of A.B. to B.S, students in the com- of curricula were viewed as the “equi a 
the programs of the German schools pre- 
- bined groups under study was 10:15, that in the ferred by Provestants. ‘On: this assumption, we 
= student body 11:14. Although this differ- formulated the following main hypothesis: 
ence is small, as we show later, it has a bearing Catholic stuc dents | display a - preference for 
on our central problem. liberal arts curricula, and Protestant students 
The Protestants in our "sample, with one eX- favor curricula in the natural sciences, busine . 
ception, w were distributed among various denomi- administration, and engineering, = | 
_ nations in a way characteristic for all Protestant | This hypothesis, however, was confronted by 
_— Students on campus: deviations hardly exceeded the fact that only 32 per cent of the Catholics, — 
two per cent for individual denominations. Only = 39 per cent of the Protestants were enrolled | 
Episcopalians s were over- represented in 1 the in the liberal arts program. Conversely, 65 


With regard to fields of academic ‘departments, while only 55 per cent of the Prot- 
distribution of Protestant denominations, par 
_ origin,” 10 the groups under study did not We pointed out above that ratio of B. 
pean to B.S. students was smaller in our sample than a 
4 in the total student body. This diference is di- di- 
AB. to all rectly attributable to the disproportionally large 7 


7 At the time of the study, the College had an ¢ePresentation of Catholic students in the sam- Pap 


“enrollment of 2086 students. Of the 1864 non-  ple.’? The relatively smaller participation of 
Catholic students, every sixth on the alphabetical Protestant students in the B.S. programs of the 
list of the college administration was included in in dl “university, however, is not statistically signifi- 


Of the non-Catholic sample, 180 considered ‘The study failed to yield quldenee that the 


-themselv es Protestants; fifteen were of Jewish faith ; 
- twelve referred to themselves as agnostics, stated social circles from which the Catholic students: 


_ that they were not affiliated with a church, or gave came prefer the liberal arts program to 0 scientific, — 
_ no answer. The non-Protestant categories are too ss technical, and business courses. Rather, the evi- 

small for separate statistical treatment ; for simplifi- dence indicates that these circles intend to 
" utilize the 0 ortunities of higher education in 
9 


_ * The following figures show the denominational t the same manner as the Protestant majority, = i 
distributions as found in the total student body in and possibly even more so. Within | the range of 


comparison to the sample: natalie 2. = 


Potent: sey, and Pennsylvania ; 87 per cent of the P 
: ee a Student Body Sa mp jie sample and 91 per cent of the Catholics listed the 
0 18.8% “same three states as permanent residence — 
3 Methadies These percentages, in either case, do not total: 
Episcopalian 18. 100 because five Catholic and eleven non-Catholic a 
8.9 11.1 students were still undecided about their majors. 
Baptist and others” 1 18.4 » the design of the 
General ‘ Protestant” 10.1 9.7 ~~ Study e ratio of our Catholic group 
equalled 2:1; that of the Protestant sample 3:2. 


sidered a liberal arts program as an——admittedly, 


y eight per cent of the whole st student body 183 X2— 3.82 (2 degrees of freedom). The prob- 
_ came from the three states of New York, New Jer- ability of devi jation ‘is no better than .20. res 
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investigati differential pattern college. The differences are statistically highly 


No other generalizations safely can be made — The Catholic parent- generation, then, partici- 
- before the investigation is carried further.1* At pated significantly less in higher education 7° 
"present, we do not know whether or not the than their Protestant peers. Two-thirds of the | 
parents of our Catholic students are representa- Catholics represented a first college generation, _ 
tive of that large segment of Catholics who in comparison with less than one- -half of the 
stress the value of higher education. However, Proumtea students in the sample. Thus the hy- | 
_ three alternative hypothetical interpretations of — pothesis is not sufficiently substantiated. = 
_ our findings may be suggested, which are not “Second additional hypothesis: The families of 
_ mutually exclusive. They should facilitate a con- our Catholic students had lived in the United 4 
. tinuation of the inquiry. Gmas,£ for more than a century. Again, however, — 
_ First, the observed pattern may be particular _ only 24.5 per cent of the Catholic fathers’ fami- } 4 
to a minority of Catholic families who favor a __ lies had resided less than 50 years in the country, 
college education for their children. Second, a in comparison with a mere 12.5 per cent of 7 
kind of “division of preferences” for Catholic Protestant fathers’ families. Forty-four per cent _ 
and non-Catholic colleges may be involved. of the Catholic and 30 per cent of the Protestant 
Catholic colleges probably can not accept all Foe families had come to the United States 
prospective students; a considerable number - between 50 and 100 years ago. Only 26 per cent 


_ may be diverted to non-Catholic institutions. of the Catholic, but 45.5 per cent of the Protes- 
7 From a Catholic viewpoint, the latter may be tant forefathers had entered the country more 


acceptable, ‘especially for technical training in than a century ago. (These differences are statis- 
engineering, business methods, and the like. tically significant.17) It follows that the families 
Contrastingly, young Catholics who are inter- of the Catholic students are relative newcomers 
_ ested in a liberal arts program may prefer Cath- on the American scene, the majority having been 
olic | schools where philosophy, history, social _ part of the “new” immigration from southern ri 
= ‘theory, and so forth are being taught in the and eastern Europe between 1880 and 1920.18 
_ spirit of Catholicism. Finally, the observed pat- | Our second hypothesis, therefore, has not — 
_ tern may be indicative of a trend of Catholics to been quite | confirmed, although it should be ~ 
_ combine upward mobility with a growing peovtns noted that 75 per cent of the Catholic fathers 
~ ance of socially and economically useful orienta- _were at least second or third generation i 
tions and behavior patterns of the traditionally cans. Cleariy, they had had sufficient time to 
Protestant n middle and become acculturated to American conditions of 


OUR ADDITION/ AL HYPOTHESES 


hile the sauhbideaieitiaabian of our i— of the ‘occupational structure of the Catholic a 


tial data remain obscure, we were able to carry _ population in the United States; and is similar 
forward the investigation. Information about — to that of the paternal Protestant sample. The - 


certain social characteristics of the circles from — first part of this hypothesis is confirmed: 54.5 
which the Catholic students came was obtained. Per cent of the Catholics reported that their 
Thus, a number of additional hypotheses were _ fathers were businessmen and professionals, 
formulated and tested. while Pope’s nation-wide survey shows only 
_ First additional hypothesis: The parents of _ fourteen per cent of Catholics to be in these cate- 
our Catholic students belong to that middle- _ gories. Only 30 per cent of Catholic fathers were — 
aged Catholic minority who received a college : employees and wage-earners, although 78 lll 
education. This is partially the case: 44.5 per cent of Catholics in the nation-wide end be 


cent of the fathers and 24.5 per cent of the longed to these occupational groups.1? — 


mothers had attended college. These percentages, Fathers: X2= 14.0, 1 df, p <.001 
however, are far below those of the Protestant Mothers: di,9<008 
_ sample: 64.5 per cent of the Protestant fathers — “a 16 Data presented below under hypotheses (3) and 
- ¢ and 40.5 per cent of the mothers had gone to BoA gs 4 that the smaller ratio of Catholic parents — 
14We suspect that the findings of ie bees . X2= 14.57, 3 df, p<.01 
apply to Catholic ‘students at other non- 18See any standard text on immigration, eg. 
Catholic institutions of higher learning in the Mid- Maurice R. Davie, World Immigration, New York: — 
dle-Atlantic region, and possibly elsewhere, but we Macmillan, 
are not prepared to state definite opinions on this ee 19 The following figures compare the larger occu- 7 


Rational categories in Pope’ survey wit! with the occu- 
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significant. regard to parental degree of higher education 


_ RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 
In spite of these findings, the second part of Protestants, but | only ‘slightly more than one- : 
the third hypothesis is refuted. The occupa- of the Catholics belonged to these strata. * 
tional structures of the two paternal groups show On the other hand, the Catholic circles from 
~ considerable differences: the 54.5 per cent Cath- _ which the students at the university came co - 
~- fathers in business and professions face 73 tain more than double the number of white- 
per cent Protestant fathers in the same fields. collar and manual workers than do the cor- 
The corresponding nation-wide figures, as com- responding Protestant circles. 
“puted by Pope, cannot be directly compared § Fourth additional hypothesis: The fathers of 
with our results; they pertain to individual our Catholic students belong to the same rela- — 
_ Protestant denominations only. They show, how- tively high-income groups to which the fathers _ 
ever, that the uppermost occupational strata are of the Protestant students belong. The data 
at least as much over-represented in our Protes- given above on the occupational differences be- 
a sample as in the Catholic group. =——_—stwween the two groups indicate that this hy- 
Children of small-business owners, with yearly pothesis is unlikely to hold. We found that 51 
- ‘incomes of less than 10,000 dollars, were rather — per cent of all Protestant fathers received re- 
ev enly distributed between the two religions, \ ported incomes of more than 10,000 dollars a 
arte 7.5 per cent of the Catholic and 8.5 . year, ind 38 per cent a smaller amount. Only — 
_ per cent of the Protestant students. | es’ 35 per cent of the Catholic fathers were reported 
The proportion of Catholics to Protestants i in to earn more than 10,000 dollars, and 56 per cent 
“the lower occupational categories was inverse to less than this figure.2? (These differences are 
_ that in the top professional strata: eighteen per statistically significant.23) The majority of the 
- cent of the Catholics and eleven per cent of the Catholic students came from poorer families — 
Protestants were children of white-collar work- than the majority of y ved 
: ers; twelve per cent of the Catholics and three 
cent of the Protestants were children of sumption that ¢ our + Catholic came. 
_ manual workers. The fathers of 7.5 per cent of 7 segments of the Catholic population pertinent 
the Catholics and of 4.5 per cent of the Protes- s social characteristics of which are similar to — 
tants held other occupations, mostly farming. — those of the Protestant population from which , e0 
All occupational-class differences are statistically the Protestant students had been recruited. With 


Although children of businessmen and of and paternal occupational status, to be sure, the 
_ professionals were ents represented in both Catholic students more closely matched the 
7 student groups, alm almost three- -quarters of the | sample group of their Protestant peers than the 
Catholic population of the country.** On all 
_pational distribution fathers Catholic counts, howeve:, thr -atholics significantly rank 


in our below the Protestant majority. Even the partial 
he confirmation of twe of the hypotheses fails to 
Nation- -wide Sample of th support the assumption, which must 


Owners** 4% $4.79 study a rather s strong g differ- 
ential in the income structure and the “occupa- 


White Collar and 
_ tional- -class composition of the two sample 


Farmers 5*** groups. This differential corresponds to ‘the fre- 
made generalization that American 
* Figures for the nation-wide sample taken from estants are relatively among the 


early income $10, per cent of the Protestants and nine per 
Includes others’ and “no "cent of the Catholics checked “don’t know” or did 
Pope’ s sample, the three Protes- not answer the question concerning’ the income of 
tant denominations of highest social status—Presby- + thei fathers; and some of the students seemed to— 
terian, Episcopalian, and Congregational—com- have very vague notions about this matter. But 
prised from 31 to 33 per cent businessmen a | both groups appeared to be equally silent or un- 
and Lutheran—with twelve 28 X2— 11.24, 2 df, p pots 
and thirteen per cent, respectively, remained slightly _ 24This similarity probably also holds-for i income, 
below the Catholics in this respect. Ibid., p. 87, and possibly for length of residence in the country. * 
However, we have no comparative at hand 


x2= 13. 16, 2 df, p< 01. * to test these possibilities. 
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upper, and Catholics among the lower, pane 5.25 ae tieinaiall of Catholic students in selecting certain . 
This relationship holds for our students, if al- colleges and certain study programs.27 It would — 
lowance is made for the fact that the costs of be especially useful to learn whether student > a 
higher education result in ov er-representation of selections express a heightened interest in a : 
‘upper-class elements in both groups. modern technical and scientific training without 

_ The surprising finding in this study is not a lessening of the sense of. "obligation toward 4 
the large representation of Catholic upper- Pond Catholic traditions, or, as has been claimed, a 
ea but the impressive percentage of chil- manifestation of increasing secularization a among — 

dren of white-collar and manual workers of American Catholics, or both. 


versus fourteen per cent Protestants—in a pri- "CHANGES. IN MORAL VALUES AMONG 


vate university with rather high tuition costs. COLLEGE STUDENTS: A FACTORI: . 
This indicates that certain sections of the Cath- 


olic lower and middle classes do not share the eve 
traditional orientation which Weber found in | SALOMON Rettic and Benjamin P 
Germany, an orientation which itself was viewed Psychiatric Institute und Hospital 
a factor contributing to the relatively low ‘The Ohio State Universi ity 
a class position of the Catholic population. 
‘ While the study reaffirms the persistence of a - Moral judgments, the individual’s overt or 
differential pattern of integration of the Catholic Covert evaluations of the eigptnene or wrongness — 
= 
aa into American society, it indicates - of an event, are among the Most frequently | 
‘that some Catholics have broken away from ‘ecurring forms of behavior. Yet little recent 
this pattern, at least with respect to higher — ~ empirical information exists in the literature 
education.2® How large these Catholic segments with 1 respect to the degree of such 
are remains to be explored in further investiga- judgments ¢ over time. Whitely, using the Allport- 


— -= 


om - ae 


tions. The latter should employ adequate sam- 
ples from various types of colleges—Catholic, 


Protestant church-affiliated, private non- denomi- 


national, and state universities and, as far as 
possible, should control for regional, urban-rural, 
and similar factors. Such studies also should 
use of interviews that would seek 


4 25 For example: “There is a 4 significant positive > 
correlation between relatively upper-class status 
and adherence to Protestantism; there has been a 
significant positive correlation between relatively 
_ lower-class status and adherence to Catholicism.” € 
Thomas Ford Hoult, The Sociology 
New York: Dryden, 1958, p.312, 
26 Our data indicate that this edaptative process 
also takes place in other r areas. Thus we found 
that the number of children in the Catholic and | 
Protestant students’ families does not 
differ. (X?2= 3.48, 4 df, p<. 5) Without more = 


prehensive investigation, however, it is not possible 
- to appraise these results. At face value, they — 
_ indicate that the Catholic circles to which our sam- | 


the expected Catholic — with regard to family 
Our findings may be compared with those of 
a : Raymond W. Mack et al., in “The Protestant Ethic, | is 
pirical Test,” American Sociological Review, 
_ (June, 1956), pp. 295-300. These authors compared 4 
q larger samples of Protestant and Catholic salesmen, ' 
engineers, and bank employees and found no statis- 
tically significant differences in social mobility and 3 
occupational aspirations. Further generalization is rt 
uncalled for without ascertaining the positions of 
these occupational groups in the ees and 


College students fifteen years after gradu- 


Level of Aspiration, and Social Mobility: An Em- pp. 405-408. 
21 a. E. Bender, ‘ 


_ Vernon study of values retested a group of 84 
college students after ’90 days and, again, after 
s years, in an atteu.t to determine the de- 
gree of change in personal values. He found a 
high degree of constancy for both periods. Re- 
ligious scores tended to decrease slightly.! How- 
ever, | Bender, _ also employing the Allport- Ver- 
non study, retested a group of former Dart- ois 


ation and found a "significant increase in the 
religious value scores? Crissman, using a fifty- 


item questionnaire, reported changes in ‘moral 
judgments at ten year intervals from 1929 to 


1949, for different college student samples. But 


made no attempt to group the 
according to some classification and to evaluate 

the changes accordingly. The purpose of this 
study is to compare presently held moral values 


27 The senior author of “the present paper con- _ 


ducted the first stages of such an interviewing — 


- 


ple group belongs follow the Protestant rather than 


-1P. L. Whitely, “A Study of the Allport-Vernon 
Test for Personal Values,” Journal of Abnormal and — * 
Social Psychology, 28 (April, 1933), pp. 6-13; also 
“The Constancy of Personal Values,” Journd of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 33 (July, 1938), 
‘Changes in Religious Interest: A : 
Retest after 15 Years,” Journal of Abnormal and _ x 
Social Psychology, 57 (July, 1958), pp. 41-46. 
- 8P. Crissman, “Temporal Changes and Sexual 
Difference in Moral Judgments,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 16 (August, 1942), pp. 29-38; also 
“Temporal Changes and Sexual Difference in Moral 
15 (July, 1950), pp. § a a 
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with similar data reported by Crissman for presents fifty acts or situations which you are © 
p y y 


— 


ae decades. A factor analytic approach is to evaluate in terms of ‘rightness’ or ST 


used to obtain Spee of moral valuations. » 


i... 


‘The : sample consists of 4 freshman 


sophomore college students, 204 males and 285 
_ females, attending The Ohio State University. | 


"SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE and the ten if the item is judged most wrong or 


ranging from one tu ten. Encirc le the one if the 
item seems least wrong | or not wrong at all, ; 


‘wrongest’ possible. Use the in-between numbers ; 


inbetween degrees of wrongness, the higher 


‘the number, the more wrong it becomes. Indi- 


_ The students were enrolled in various” schools‘ cate your sex, age, and school you are ensolied aa 


of the University, including Commerce, Agri- 


f 
Education, and Liberal Arts. Students 
were ‘ 


in and then go ahead and answer each item.’ 


tory sociology course, all students in a section — 


being required to perticipate. The subjects were 


‘on by a female graduate assistant that © 


_~ were participating in a study of values, but 

3 they were not told the specific purpose of the 
‘The questionnaire, identical to Crissman’s,* 
consists of fifty behaviors, each to be evaluated 

_ for the portrayed degree of morality or im- 
"morality. The following instructions preceded 

the questionnaire proper: “This questionnaire 


Crissman (1942), pp. 29 ff. 


ABLE 1. 


MEAN VALUES OF VARIOUS SAMPLES * 


found to be 93. Table 1 presents the mean mor- i 
, ality rating of each item of the questionnaire © 
for 1929, 1939, and 1949, as well as for 1958. 
a (The 1929 sample was 51 per cent female, but 
the separate data for males and females were © 
ae 5 hence, Table 1 does not list separate 
scores by sex sy the 1929 sample. ) = data in 


severity o of judgment 0 over the years. 


1. Killing a person in 


ot one’s own life: 


Kidnapping and holding a 
child for ransom: 10 

4. Forging a 

Habitually failing to keep 


t= 

Girls smoking cigarettes: 
7. An 
- working conditions for its 
_ workers known to be <a 


27 
= 


- mental to their health: 
A doctor allowing a 
deformed baby to die 

when he could save its tife 
but not cure its deformity: 
9.A legislator, for a financial 
consideration, using his in- _ 
fluence to secure the pas- 
sage of a law known to be 
contrary to public interest: 8.03 
10. Testifying falsely in 
a when under oath: 7. 
11. Betting on horse races: 
2 A nation dealing unjustly 
with a weaker nation 


301) (N= 290) (N= 204) 


8.54 
3.39 68 


9. 
7.840 
837 7.90 


9.40 9.54 


7857.86 95 
408.99 . 
du 


a 
: 
| 
7 
tm 
(8.02 8.37, 8.54 8.13 8.38 
aE 
&§ q 
7.68 7.20 
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e. (N=295) (N= =276) A 277) (N= 301) (N= 290) (N= 204) (N= 285) 


has killed a man for 
rape against his young 
daughter: we 4 

¥ 14. . Living beyond one’s means 
: order to possess luxuries 
enjoyed by friends and as- 
4 16. Having illicit sex — 


5.68 


after marriage 9.25 9. 41 
drunk but without 

18. A prosperous industry pay- 

ing wages 8. 81 

. Holding up and robbing a im 
. Not giving to charity when 
ables 5.0L ll 
.Not taking the trouble 

— vote at primaries an and elec- 7) 


tions: 


cern selling below cost > 
petitors 5.41 5.1 
.Falsifying about a child’ © 
age to secure reduced fare: 3.97 4. 4.61 5.33 
to grade his own paper re- | ; 
porting a higher grade than 
the one earned: 
-Not giving to support 
ligion when able; 3.38 
. Keeping over-change given 
by a clerk in mistake: 
Copying from another's 
paper in a school examina- | 
|. Speeding away after one’s _ 
car knocks down a 
Charging interest above 
fair when lending 
. Falsifying a federal income 
_ der prohibition law: = 5.60 © 4.92 
32.Married persons using 
_ birth- devices: 2. 


"incompatibility when both 
parties agree to separate 


(assuming no children): 2.34 
— 


4 
ae 
377.33 
on 
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—_ 
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Sample Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Itm 295) (N= 276) (N=277) (N= 301) (N=290) (N=204) (N=2 


34. Seendiien more than one 
ballot in an election in or- 
der to aid a favorite candi- 


" suming no near relatives or 
dependents): 5. Ss. 
Being habitually cross or 


_ Sunday instead of going to 


40. Refusing to bear ome in ; 
a war one believes to be 4. 
41. . Advertising a medicine to 
a disease known to be = 
| by such a a rem- 


42. Misrepresenting the value 


of an investment in order 
induce credulous persons 
43. 


ot 
= 


3. Taking money for one’s 


44. |. Newspapers treating crime 
news so as to make hood- 
a heroic: 4 62 8.04 13 


4“. A man having a vacant 


building he cannot rent 
it on fire to collect insur-— 


46. Nations at war using poi- ‘ 

son gas on the homes ge 
the lines: 9. 62 8. 8. 6s 8. 

7.Slipping out secretly 
going among people when . 
one’s home is under quar- 


antine for a contagious dis 


-- 


w hom he has got into’ 

taking responsibility : 
9. Disbelieving in God: 
0. A man not marrying a girl 

he loves because she is 

a markedly his inferior soci- 7 

ally and in educatio 4. 09 39 6.0 
Total Average. 95 6.48 48 6. 29 ~~ 6.59 


> 

— 

t= 
der service to others: 5.34 4.77 4.73 ‘5.61 4.34 «5.69 
@ 

if | 6.77 7.3000 7.14 7.09 ff 

(8.53 872 8.64 8.88 

— 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Taste 2. OF Torat, MALE, AND procedure controlled for the differential severity. 
FEMALE $ SAMPLES ratings of the various years. Following this 
ccnnsieniiiadlintbitiemteteinteiltiaieaimianiinae operation, the resulting mean cell entries of the __ 
‘Males Females earliest year were subtracted from the mean cell _ 
(1958-1929) (1958- 1939) (1958-1939) entries for 1958; the resulting score indicates the 
direction and degree of change in ratings, with 
“the general severity of ratings controlled. As 
4 _can be observed in Table 2, the greatest increase _ 
in severity of moral judgment in the total 
ples ® occurred in item 8 killing) 
6 religious items (25, 49, 39); while.the great- 
est decrease occurred in item 48 (“a man desert- 
ing a girl whom he has got into trouble without 
taking responsibility”) and item 
at war using poison gas on the mes 
¥ 


“the fifty- item intercorrelation matrix. The six 
factors were graphically rotated, using simple 
structure as the primary criterion for 


loadings on all items except 1 (“killing a person — 
< in defense of one’s own life”), 13 (“a jury free- — 
ing a father who has killed a man for rape — 
against his young daughter”), 32 (“married per-— 
sons using birth-control devices”), , and 
(“seeking divorce because of incompatability 
when both parties agree to separate”). The high- 
est loading occurs on item 24 (“a student who is 
allowed to grade his own paper reporting 
2 135 % higher grade than the one earned”). It appears 
that this general factor is one of basic morality. 
The zero or near-zero loadings on the exceptional 
items suggest that self-defense, defense of one’s 
child, birth-control, and divorce are excluded 


from basic morality. 
ae Factor B, a group factor, hes highest loadings i 
on items 39 ( seeking amusement on Sunday 
instead of going to church’ ’), 49 (“disbelieving 
an in God? *), 33 (“seeking divorce because of in- 
rl ...”), and 25 (“not giving to 
_ support religion when able”). There seems little 
doubt that this group factor pertains to religious 
§For any computations involving total samples 
* Negative ac, infienten yee in severity of the unequal sex ratio was adjusted so as to weight 
moral judgment. ta - equally the male and female data. The data for the 


= “total 1929 sample were mistakenly tabulated as 


Table 2 indicates the change scores both ss | 1939 data in Crissman’s publications (from personal 


the total sample and for each sex. The change L. Thurstone, Multiple- Factor Analysis, Chis 
7 score was computed by subtracting the total od cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. eee 
average rating of each year from each of the 7 _ 8The matrix of the fifty items and their unro- _ 


mean cell entries in the respective year. This tated fac factorial int are available on req 


ess 


a 
a 
4 
5 
.68 
15 


= 


— > 


— 
— 
| 
— 
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— 
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_ ings on items 3 (pre-marital sexual relations), 
A B C D_E_ F_ +b? _ 8 (allowing a badly deformed baby to die), 16 
(adultery), 2 (kidnaping a child), and 32 (“mar- 


ried persons using birth-control devices”). It 
40 8 moderate negative loadings on items 38 
ae —12 —38 ‘being habitually cross or disagreeable with 
68 —07 —09 menibers of one’s own family”), 21 (“not taking 
—26 265 the trouble to vote at primaries and elections’ 
48 —10 4 2 —17 20 (not giving to charity), 25 (not supporting 
ae religion), and 35 (living on inherited wealth). 
22 396 Tt appears that this bi-polar factor is family 
1 —10 00 —10 4800 lated: th tive loadi d 
38 —17 e e positive loa ngs erive from judg- 
(06 13 03 —05 YS ments pertaining to the primary stabilizing func- 


13 13 136 of the family, the negative loadings from 
08 376 judgments of its broader social functions. 
15 (39 —02 —09 «537 Factor D, a group factor, has significant load- 
02 «07 322 ings on items 31 (buying bootleg liquor) 
= 445 “4 (“bootlegging prohibition law”), 11 (“bet- a 
18 00 —12 ting on horse races”), 23 (falsifying about a 
08 — 508 child’s age to secure reduced fare”), 1 (killing a 
10 = person in self-defense), and 13 (“a jury freeing 
father who has killed a man for rape 


bod his young daughter”). These loadings suggest 

30 —10 03 00 —“ 685 this group factor pertains to a form of 

54 50 20 1 01 —09 oll _ puritanical morality in condemnation of conduct 
65 10 —08 39 —12 547 is in disrepute, but is merely supedically 
—06 OF 14 05 —09 wrong. Only austere persons, perhaps, would 
2 495 severely condemn such behavior. ‘This factor 
a. 19 08 24 580 also has significant moderate loadings on income 


57 —05 $06, By, 4heg others. Significant negative loadings occur 

58 Ty ally failing to keep promises”). Additional nega-— 
60° | tive loadings on items 6 (girls smoking cigar-— 
02 ettes) and 14 (living beyond one’s means) 


~03 _tive- -manipulative, socially disengaged type of 


677 attitude. This attitude appears to stop short of 
64 “deep immorality, as the moderate positive load- j 
, ings on items 28, 45, 43, and 48 suggest. It also ; 
16 17 —04 does not involve sexual exploitation 
47 65 —03 —02 —06 459 Although factor F has no loadings above .25, 

48 39 27° 10 _it appears to be a relevant and significant factor. 
25 60 —20 Its moderate positive loadings on items 29 
224 (charging interest above a fair rate), 32 
1026.03 -032 +017 (.446) birth-control devices), 9 (legislator, for financial 

consideration, using his influence), and 12 
nation Genling unjustly wi with a weaker nation over 


_ re Additional loadings appear on suicide which it has power”) suggest that this factor Le 
(item 36), using profane language (item 37), ‘*Presses an economic sense of morality. its _ 
4 not giving to charity (item 20), use of birth- moderate negative loadings on items 49 (“dis- 


control devices (item 32), pre-marital sexual believing in God”) and 37 (“using profane or 


; relations (item 3), , girls smoking cigarettes (item blapshemous speech’’) suggest opposite economic — 
6), and not marry ing below one’s ‘status (item and religious sources. 


To examine in moral value: 
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(1958- 1929) All loadings 
Negative | loadings 

(1988-19 1939) All loadings 

Negative 


(1958-1939) loadings 
Negative loadings 


' Negative indicates decrease in of moral al judgment. « 


grouped according to factors extracted in A, the r- 
a the analysis were inspected. Each change score taining to basic morality, includes all items ex-— 
multiplied by the absolute value of a load- cept those referring to self- defense, defense of 
except in the cases of loadings below 10 one’s child, birth-control, and divorce. Since the 
= _ which were omitted from the entire multiplica- — general trend toward increased severity in rat- | ‘a 
tion. Table 4 presents the results of the cumula- ings is controlled, the basic morality factor — 
_ tive multiplication of the change scores (shown _ shows a decrease in severity of moral judgment — 
. i _ in Table 2) with the loadings on each rotated over the thirty-year period. If the general trend — 
; factor (shown in Table 3). Since negative and can be interpreted as a genuine growth of 
‘positive factor loadings may show opposite severity of moral standards, then the results 
@ trends, the former trends were separately evalu- indicate that Factor A contributes little to that — 
ated. Thus it is possible to estimate whether or i increase. The relative decrease in severity of — : 
_ Ret changes in moral judgments are in the same : judgment in Factor A occurs especially among _ 
= x direction for the positively as well as the nega- the females. But it should be remembered that — 
tively loaded items of a factor—which is the 7 the time period for the total sample is not com- 
case for factors D, E, and F. In the case of — parable to that “of the separate sex samples 
: Factor” B, however, the positively loaded items 7 since the former includes ten additional years. 
_ increase in severity of judgment, while the nega- — The religious moral value judgments form a 
tively loaded items decrease. - constellation of their own in Factor B. This 
severity of moral judgments. This relative 
— increase in religious morality is more marked 
Before the findings some of the the males than among the females. Since 
7 - limitations of the methods and data employed the increase in severity of judgment of Factor — 
: should be noted. The factor analysis was com- _ B for the 1929-1958 period is larger than that 
f 7 _ puted using only the most recent data. The as- - for the 1939-1958 period, it appears that re- 
sumption is made that the same factors would ligious moral judgments changed consistently 
have emerged had the data of the previously - over the thirty-year period. The orthogonality of 
studied samples been available for factor analy- 4 Factors A and B, and the opposite a, 
sis. Furthermore, the samples themselves are not “of the two factors, Suggest that an — 
entirely comparable because of differences in differentiation should be made between judg- 


geographical location and changes in social class ents relating to “sinful” and “wrong” behavior. 
composition and religious affiliations of college While the first type originates in teachings de- 
students since 1929. Finally, because of the | Tived from a superimposed authority, the second 

_ consistent and generalized trend of increasing ™ay have its origin in the learning ae 
severity of judgment over the years, the data that derive from daily interaction with People, 
were adjusted by subtracting the overall mean - 
severity of judgment of each sample from the the game.° The second type of judgment i Is psy- . 
ratings of the separate items. This adjustment chologically close to the individual, such as re- 
_ means that changes in moral value factors should pe a false grade by college students, the 

2 considered as only relative to each other, tem with te highest lading on Factor Ths 
With these limitations in mind, the following ob- 9J. Piaget, The Moral “Judgment of the Child, 
— ‘Free Press, 1948. er: 


a seem to be in order. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 


distinction between wrong and sinful behavior is and those that are intrinsically and deeply 
perhaps especially appropriate in American or wrong (Factor A). Factor D shows a consistent a 


_ Western society where the secular is markedly _ negative trend in severity of moral judgments 
separate from the sacred. LA rs in relation to the other factors, which is some- © 
“3 Factor Cc relates to family m maintenance and what more pronounced among females than 

suggests a distinction — between the positively among males, and greater for the thirty-year 
loaded items pertaining to the primary functions — _ period than for the twenty-year period. ee 
of the family and the negatively loaded items _ Factor E is the most obscure but perhaps ry = 

7 relating to its more general social functions. | most provocative one. Its high negative load- x 
The primary functions include the sexual and ings on forging checks and habitually failing to — 
stabilising aspects of family life; the general keep promises may possibly indicate a pre- 
functions include voting behavior, giving to delinquent type of morality, but such conjecture — 

4 charity, and supporting religion. Factor C shows is highly speculative at this point. These pre- : 

a small decrease in the positively loaded items liminary findings indicate for factor E a relative 4 
during the thirty-year period. the decrease in severity of judgment, more pro- 
_ twenty-) -year period, however, the severity of nounced among females than males. orn a 
-moral judgment in the positiv ely and negativ vely ‘ _ The economic fact or F has only moderate 

~ loaded items increased slightly in both sexes, loadings on its several items. This factor may a 
-telative to the other factors. These findings sug- possibly occupy a more prominent position in 
gest that there may have been a decrease in an adult population. It shows a relative increase 
the morality pertaining to the primary, stabiliz- in severity of judgment, more marked among = 
ing functions of the family during the depression males than females. Furthermore, this trend ap- ie 
years. pears to be more pronounced for the twenty- 

i _ The findings on factor D, referring to “pu a year period than for the thirty- ~year period, sug- “ 

_ tanical morality,” suggest that people di a gesting that economic moral judgments fell in 
guish between acts are conv wrong during the depression. 
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THE PROFESSION: “AND OPINION 


First Chicago Meeting of the 1959 Councit ‘Edward Wellin, and 
2, 1950 Willams, 


(d) The Publications Committee was requested 
The first Chicago meeting of the 1959 Coun- to the possibility of a journal in the 


¥ :00 a.m. by President Kingsley Davis. The 
following members of the 1959 Council were 
Present Harry Alpert, Howard Becker, Herbert Social Science Council pointing out 


Blumer, Leonard Broom, John Clausen, W. ~~ _ that Elbridge Sibley is eminently qualified 


‘Fred Cottrell, Robert E. L. Faris, George conduct a much needed study of graduate 
training in sociology and urging that he be | 


Homans, Rex Hopper, Charles Loomis, Wilbert 
Sletto, Marion Smith, T. Lynn Smith, George 
Vold, Donald Young, and Matilda Riley, ex The Association’s Representative to the 
Cc il of Census Users, Dudley Kirk, was 
io. The following members of the 1960 — ound : 4 
Officio. asked to continue his efforts to obtain release 
_ Council were also able to be present: William ‘a a of data collected by the Federal Government _ 
- Goode, William Sewell, Frank Westie. Also pres- but not released to the public because of | 
ent were the following ‘Committee Chairmen and ~ _ political considerations. = sa 
Representatives: Orville Brim, Wilbur Brook- 7  (g) President Davis expressed the opinion that 
over, Theodore Caplow, Raymond Mack, Harold — the chances for a renewal of the grant from 
Pfautz, Hanan _— Elbridge Sibley, Robert ae the Asia Foundation were excellent and also 
Straus. that plans were under way to send a senior 
on an extended trip through Asia 
a" Consideration of reports of Editors, Commit- for the purpose of establishing better com- - —“ 
tee Chairmen, and Representatives, as preprinted for munications between Asian “and American — 
the December, 1959 Review, resulted in the follow- sociologists. 


(a) A vote of appreciation and thanks was given - ——: be created in cooperation with the 
American Public Health Association for the 


4 to Charles Page for his exceptionally excellent 
he Review. ae selection of the Association’s Representative 
work as Editor of the R 
(b) The Budget Committee was asked to on that organization’s Committee 
_ sider a request from the Editor of Sociometry 
for an additional] 16-32 pages per issue. 
© A recommendation for an additional Bulletin 


in the Russell Sage Foundation series was re- 
te to be prepared _ Association of Social Workers, it was 
‘by Edward Suchman on the topic of sociol- that formal procedures should be agreed 


ogy of public health. An advisory committee * Zz upon by the two Associations to facilitate nol | — 


havioral Sciences in Public Health, 
Following approval of the of 
7 _ Joseph Eaton to serve in a liaison capacity — 
between the Association and the National — 


was appointed consisting of: John Clausen, _ designation of representatives in the future. 


George James, Benjamin Paul, The recommendation of the Research Com- 


mittee that support be given to its proposed 
study of research reporting was referred to 


s “Society” rather than the new official term “As- the Executive Committee. 
sociation” appears in several of the following 
ports. This survival, presumably, will have disap- | 2. A report from Raymond Mack, co-chairman 
when the 1960 official reports are codified. — the 1959 Conference was 
with thanks and appreciation. 
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‘THE PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OP INION 
I — that the Association at this and in the training of teachers. It was also the sense 
time was unable to accept the invitation to partici- of the meeting that the officers of the Association 
pate in the proposed d Council for } Research in Edu- should take whatever steps may be necessary in — 
cation. = = order to assure the Association a hearing in any a 
: P... A Resolutions Committee for the 1959 meet- specific problem situations which may come to their. ra 
ings was elected: Wilbert Moore, Chairman; Rex attention. 7 
4 Hopper and Irwin Sanders. of a change in the 
_ §. It was voted to recommend a By- Law change tion of the Association’s headquarters was discussed 
_ adding the following section to ‘Article 1: 7% and it was unanimously agreed that no change 


should be recommended at this time. 


residing abroad may be reduced at the discretion | The meeting was adjourned at 5 15 | pm m. 


in the event that this proposed By-Law change ONALD OUNG, Secretary 
prevails, that this discretionary power be delegate | at 
to gee Second Chicago Meeting of the Council — 
The question of possible dues reduction for Se tember 3, 1959 
tired members not eligible for emeritus status was 
referred to the 1960 Council. The second ‘meeting in Chicago “ 1959 
on er of was called to order on September 3, 
dues collection for student members who are also” > 
"1959 at 4:30 p.m. by President Kingsley Davis. 
mbers of Alpha Kappa Delta, = The following members of the 1959 Council — 


hat Active Memb hose status 
6. wes Active whe were present: Harry Alpert, Howard Becker, 


rested on criterion (ce) education or professional ter 
Clausen, Robert Faris, George Homans, 


achievement in a closely related field, and who are’ 
now, under the five year rule, eligible to become Rex Hopper, Charles Loomis, Wilbert Moore, 


Fellows, shall be given the option of becoming John Riley, Irwin Sanders, Raymond Sletto, 
Fao or remaining Active Members depending Marion Smith, George Vold, Donald Young, nl 
‘upon whether they report themselves (in — Matilda Riley, ex officio. The | following mem- 
‘ bers of the 1960 Council were also able to = 
oa 9. Following discussion by the Council of se- Frank: Westie. Also attending, on dal atthe 


lected marginal cases currently before the Classifica- — C he Prof ‘ 
tion Committee, it was the sense of the meeting that ommittee on the Profession, Guy Swanson; 


the Classification Committee continue its present  4lso to present petitions from Sections or to dis- 
policy of rigorous application of existing standards. cuss Section business : Edgar Borgatta, Samuel 
10. It was voted that the Committee on the Mac- Bloom, and Robert McGinnis. yaar a 
Tver should report its Two proposals for new Sections were received: _ 
(a) It was voted to accept the petition for a Sec-_ 


3 $1. a tar — “ a tion on Medical Sociology as proposed by 
or papers for a proposed independent new journa Samuel Bloom. = shat? osiag 


in the Association’s next mailing, it was decided, ony (b) It was also voted to accept the 1 petition to. a 

_ since this announcement had already been published =“ Section on Methodology as proposed by ‘ 

in the Review, that this would be unnecessary — 


12. No action was taken on the suggestion re- - these new Sections and it was voted that the prob- 
ceived from several members that the name of the © em of program integration between the Sections , 
—_— be changed back to its original form. and the Association, including the recommendation — 

«13. The Midwest was reaffirmed as the location of the Section on Social Psychology that “Section c 
of the 1961 meetings and preference was expressed (Chairmen become ex officio members of the a 
for a West coast meeting in 1963, or in 1962 if the 4 gram Committee,” be referred ‘to the Executive : 
International Sociological Association does not meet Committee for study and recommendation. _ — 

—- 14. It “was voted that the Association should : on the current status of the Association’s negotia- 
name a representative to the Sixth Congress of the tions with the American Psychological Association, — 

a International Union of Anthropological and Ethno- it was voted to accept in principle the report from > 

the Section on Social Psychology on “Certification 

15. Following a proposal to facilitate the attend-— - Requirements and Procedures for Social Psychol- 

ance of sociologists from abroad at the Association’ ogists.” 
: Annual Meetings, it was agreed that future pro- — was al announced that the 1960 Council would 
committees should pay particular attention hold ‘its first: ‘meeting on September 4, 

to the possibility of y of inviting the of 4: 


2. Several issues were discussed in connection with 7 P 


16. The Committee on the in- 
5 structed to keep under consideration the problem of a. Respectfully ae 


sociological content in secondary school curricula. 


R. Y OUNG, "Secretary 
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oa AME RICAN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 


Meeting of the 1960 that | time, such do not w, 


i September 4, 1959 create precedents for the future. 
The meeting was adjourned at 00 
‘The Chicago meeting of the 1960 Council 54 


was called to order by President Becker at 4: Respectfully ‘submitted, — 
p.m. The following members were present: Donatp R. Younc, Secretary 
William Goode, Rex Hopper, Charles Loomis, 
Wilbert Moore, John Riley, Marion Smith, 
George Vold, Frank Westie, Donald Young, and To. i 
Fepresenting Charles Page as Editor, Association was called to order September 4, 
1. Candidates for Council elections had been pro-— 1959 at 11:00 a.m. by President Kingsley Davis. 
oe - posed by the Committee on Committees, W. Fred = The Minutes of the Chicago Council meetings _ 
a7 Cottrell, Chairman ; and the following persons were - September 2 and 3, were read by the Secre- | 
elected to the posts indicated: tary. 


Executive Committee: John A. Clausen and Davis called attention to the 


J. Goode, that all reports from the officers, Council, and 
Associate Editors of the Review: Ozzie —— committees had been preprinted and distributed 
Gresham 3 Sykes, J. Milton Yinger, William to the membership prior to the meetings. Dis- 
‘Petersen, and Kaspar D. Nacgete. siienaames® cussion from the floor ensued on the following — 
Sidney topics: the proposed social science building 
Washington, D. C.; the legal status of the Asso- 
Committee om Budget ciation’s name; the Association’s relationship 
| regional and affiliated societies; the organiza- 
Classification Committee: : Elbridge | Sibley. tional problems raised by ‘Sections; ‘and the oI 
; 1961 Program Committee: Sanford Dornbusch — problem of the relationship of the Council to 
“and Vincent Whitney, 
Committee on Training and Professional Stand- tion of the business meetings. 
Frank Westie ana William Kolb. a The proposed By-Law change affecting the 
Director, Social Science Research Council: Wi Wilbert dues of members residing ahead as recom 
mended by the Council was laid on the t table for 
2. The President was authorized to appoint the action at the next meeting. 
Chairmen of all Standing Committees and the Presi- membership of the 1960 | 
dent was also empowered to appoint ad hoc Com-— 
mittee on Committees. resident-Elect Becker was announced as fol- 
3. The report of the Resolutions Committee, read 
'’ Wilbert Moore, was accepted and scheduled for Kimball Young, Chairman; Raymond V. Bowers, ‘ 


action at the annual Business Meeting. = 4 Rex Crawford, Donald R. Cressey, Walter 
oe Firey, James E. Fleming, Warner E. Gettys, Noel 7 


a Harry Alpert and George Homans were named > P. Gist, William J. Goode, Reuben Hill, Elio D. 3 


as representatives to the Sixth Congress of the In- - Monachesi, Ira DeA. Reid, Harry P. Sharp, Melvin 


ternational Union of Anthropological and Ethno- Tymin. W 


1S ces. 
is. Members are urged to communicate sugges- 
‘ted that the Committee was announced as follows: Wilbert 
: Moore, Chairman; Rex Hopper, and Irwin 
nt b d to pint - ; 
re- 


_ mittee to draw up plans as soon as feasible for a fae eo ae 
program of visiting scientists from the field of so- _ The Executive | Officer reported on some p 


ciology with a view to seeking financial iminary analyses of the membership data from 


suchaprogram, the new Directory and announced that a de- 
> 7 it In response to requests from the Section on tailed report would be ogaaty published 


Lethodology for session time on the 1960 program, © 


"President Elect Becker the 


= the 1960 | program were largely completed by the On of the of the 
middle of May, 1959, and more especially since xerman Sociological Association, meeting in Berlin 
chairmen of the had accepted its SOth 20-25, I extend end 
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President Becker was urged to make whatever ad | 
_justments in the program may be feasible; and t 
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THE PROF ESSION: REPORTS AN D OPINION 
st cordial sretings to The American Sociological 5 Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolu-- 
tion be sent to the manager of the Hotel. 
3. Whereas the American Sociological 


of Gottingen is taking note. of the passing of a distinguished Past 
p mber of of the Association, Professor William 
Philip Hauser announced that the number o Fielding Ogburn, on April 27, 1959, recalling his — 
persons registered at the meetings had already basic substantive and methodological contributions 
exceeded 1,300. to sociological research, his distinguished teaching 
The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon, - career spanning half a century at Princeton, Reed 
~ College, the University of Washington, Columbia, 
and at Florida State Univ ersity upon his retirement _ 
Donatp R. Y -Youne, Secretary from a distinguished service professorship at the 
University of Chicago where he spent 25 years; his 
Se he pe | Chicago Business Meeting of the el public service including his role as a mem- , 
Association was called to order on September 5, _ ber and Director of Research of President Hoover's — 
1959 at 11:00 a.m. by President Kingsley Davis. a Research Committee on Recent Social Trends, and a 
The minutes of the first Business Meeting, a as his counsel over the years leading to the improve- — 


< ~ ment of the U. S. Census as an instrument of social 
“read by the Secretary, were approved. ae science; his leadership in affairs of academic a 


The minutes of the first meeting of the 1960 ‘manship including terms as President of the Ameri- 
Council were also read by the Secretary for the can Statistical Association, Chairman of the Social _ 
information of the membership, pending ap- Science Research Council, and Vice of 

by the Council. = = = = the American Association for the Advancement of 
_ The proposed change in the By-laws as laid ian as well as his service as President of -_ 
on the table at the first Business Meeting which American Sociological Society, 

for an additional section to Article 1 : Tesolved the 

Sa ssocia ion express 1ts a reciation 
as follows: P ppreciation of his role in 


‘Dues of members from other countries who 


Respectfully submitted, 


‘ Be it further resolved that copies of this 
The following resolutions as ; proposed by an orial Minute be sent to such persons and institu- 7 
Committee, were accepted. tions as of the Association may 
1. Whereas the American ‘Sociological 
~ recognizes that the success of its Fifty-fourth An-- It was the ene of the Business Meeting that 
nual Meetings is in large part due to the untiring — ‘the Association take note of the passing of 
and efficient efforts of the Conference Committee, — former President John a Gillin and that the 
- Be it resolved that the Association express to the matter of a minute to honor his memory and 
3 Conference Committee of 1959, and particularly - contribution to sociology be referred to the 
the joint Co-Chairmen of the Conference Commit- 
tee, Professors Philip M. Hauser and Raymond W. It 
Mack, and to Sally Cassidy, Fred Cohn, Thomas was voted to express the Association’s ap 
Coop, Robert Corley, Cathy Cummings, James preciation to the Illinois Renployment, Gervion, 
Davis, Lucille Dawson, Donna Dean, Monnie Ellens, ‘ 
Harriet Engel, William Erbe, Linton Freeman, Rose Miss Grace Pergler, for their exceedingly ie 7 
Giallombardo, Carol Goldstein, David Gottlieb, services during the Annual Meetings. 
Scott Greer, Rebecca Haigh, Mrs. Philip Hauser, A ‘number of topics having to do with the i 
Martha Hauser, Karen Hillman, Gilbert James, Jim activities of the Association were discussed from 
 Kilkirch, John Kitsuse, Peter P. Klassen, Mrs. Peter the floor as follows s: the mechanisms tom 
Lows Ress 500, — which the Association may send greetings and 


Leiffer, Caroline Martins, Hans Mauksch, Paula 
Newberg, Peter Orleans, Kenneth Reichstein, Don-_ other communications to related associations 


ald Roos, Jim Schadt, James Skipper, Alan Waltz, both in this country and abroad; the possibility : 
Charles Warren, and Audre White its heartfelt ap- that the Association might make possible a pro- 

preciation for a superb job well done; gram for visiting foreign sociologists; the role 
Be it further resolved that the Secretary be in- - of sociology in the high school curriculum; the 
a structed to address to each member of the Con- 


current state of affairs having to do with the 

_ ference Committee of 1959 a letter of thanks and certification of sociologically trained social psy- 

appreciation on behalf of the Association. chologists. AY 

2. Whereas the American Sociological Association 
It was announced that the registration of 


has enjoyed the excellent accommodations and serv- 
3 of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Fiala 1,408 constituted the largest attendance of any 


_ Be it resolved that the Association express to the _ Annual Meetings of the Association. 
‘management of the Edgewater Beach Hotel its deep a adjourned at 12: 00 noon. a 
appreciation for the courteous and effective service Respectfully submitted, 


it nas mS dD DONALD R. Youne, Secretary 
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a Meeting of the Committee on Publications, 4 
meeting formulated Society policy on this prob- = 
was called to order at 9:00 a.m. m. Present: wo lem, as subsequently approved by mail ballot of 
~ Young, Chairman, Robert Bierstedt, Kingsley the Council. The main features of this aiid 
‘Davis, Robert Faris, Michael Olmsted, and are: 


“Matilda ida Riley. field of social psychology is regarded as 


was led to add the Administrative. legitimate concern of both sociologists and 
I ecid ed The American Sociological So- 


Science Quarterly to the list of journals ciety will consequently be glad to join with 
2. The establishment of special rates to mem- measures designed to prevent misuses and mal- 
a bers for journals not published by the Asso- oe practices in the field or under the name of social 


offered to te ‘members a at Special rates. the American Psychological Association in 


tive Office. _ —The Society will seek to join with the American 


4 3. Regarding permissions to reprint “material clauses for sociologically trained social psychol- 
- originally appearing in the Review or Soci-— at ogists in state legislative enactments whith cer- 
the Executive Office was instructed tify psychologists; 
Society will undertake to certify those 
mercial publicati ciologically trained social psychologists who are 
uction services for a fee; it will formulate a statement 
than one page may be authorized without - develop a code of ethics, and handle violations: 
charge. Permission for reproduction of addi- 
tional material may be granted with a charge Thi 
ay minimum charge —This process wi e carried out throug the 
per page, Social Psychology Section under the 
of $10.00. of the Society’s Council, in cooperation with 
‘This statement of policy was subsequently _ the Society’s Committee on the Profession omg 
approved by mail ballot of the Committee Pas on Training and Professional Standards. ee 


Publications and is to be published in the 


Ps ~~ proposal from Charles Glock that the As- implement this policy have been underway and 
sociation consider sponsoring a series of the details are reported elsewhere in these Pro- "a 

books on individual sub-fields of sociology, ceedings by the Sub-committee on Implications 
__was referred to the 1960 Program Commit- of Certification of Psychologists. This Sub-c -com- 

= P the Executive Committee voted by acclama- 

age should be urged to consider serving for — 
tion appreciation for the statesmanlike quality 


If he declines, the Comittee on Publica- 
tions will follow the usua! procedure of poll Section on Social I sychology was re 


quested to draft a code of ethics and a pro- 
tes for ballot P by ‘th cedure for certification of social psychologists 
candidate ting by the — offering their services at a tee. This draft is to 
& ‘The Committee “approved, subject to the be reviewed by the Committee on the Profes- 


Review. During the course of the year, negotiations 


’ Editor’s agreement, a request from the sion, who will present it to the Council for final Y 
Quarterly Di est to abstract materials from 


7 Kin sley Davis appointed the followin ddi- d 
gsley ppo ga 
‘a tional Committee members, as requested by the 


Chairman in order to carry out this Committee’ s- 


J 
SHIP, THE CoUNCIL EXECUTIVE ‘Steering Committee: Talcott Parsons, Chairman 


The Council approve ed by mail ballot the min- 
of its Seattle meeting as in the 
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THE PROFESSION 
on John A. Clausen, Chairm 
Sociologists in the _ Hush Certer 
Federal Government Margaret Jarman Hagood 
Charles Hutchinson 
Ward S. Mason 
Henry W. Riecken 


Sonrad euber 


Delegates to the International Soctologieat Asso- 


7 The Council elected the following delegates to 

_ the Council of the ISA to serve from 1959 to 

_ 1962: Conrad Taeuber, Irwin Sanders, alternate; 

its _ Herbert Blumer, W. F. Cottrell, alternate. The 
slate for this election, proposed by President 
Davis and approved by the Council, was de- 
_ signed in part to reflect the interests of the Rural 
idee 8 Society and the Society for the 


I 


meetings of the Society. A Sectioa’s pro- 
gram will, however, be under the general con- | 
of the Program Committee and must be 


f) The Srciety’s rules restricting multiple partici- ef 
pation in the annual meeting program should an 
be extended to cover any programs set up by 
g) No Section should adopt a formal rule barring 
_ from its annual meeting program papers sub- 
mitted by non-members of the Section. 0 


In addition to the Section on Social Psychol- 


ogy which was approved by the 1958 Council | 

(See Report from the Section Chairman below), = 
the Executive Committee has endorsed a plan 

to circularize the membership with a petition to 7 
organize a Section on Methodology. Also, the | 
Committee on Medical Sociology has” obtained 


= 


the required 200 members agreeing to pay the 


_ Study of Social Problems. be Saks mailing fee, and will apply to the Council for 


‘The President, following Council instructions, 2 
appointed the following delegates to attend the 
- 1959 meetings of the ISA under the Carnegie 
Travel Grant: Robin M. Williams, Jr., Past 
_ President; Kingsley Davis, President; 

Becker, President-Elect; Robert E. L. Faris, 
“4 -Past-Viée- President ; Charles H. Page, Editor of 
Details on travel grants for the ISA meetings 
will be found in these Proceedings in the report — 
of the Commit ittee to Administer the  Camegie 

Travel Grant. 


Sections ‘of the 


owing the Council’s manda e spe- 
cific consideration to rules and procedures for 
- Sections of the Society, the Executive Com- 


a) The Executive Office will facilitate the organ- 


the creation of a Section devoted to that ol 


The State Representatives, originally ap- 
pointed to the Committee on Implications | of 
Legislation Certificating Psychologists by the 
president of their respective regional societies, 
, were given a broadened mandate to serve ound a 
the Committee on the Profession. _T he Execu- 
tive Committee recommended that a meeting of 

_ these State Representatives be held at the oe 
7 of the Society’s annual meetings, that regional 
: societies be asked to assemble these individuals 

at their meetings, and that a periodic — 


etter be sent through the Executive Office from 


the Chairman and Sub-committee Chairmen | of 
the Committee on the: Profession. 


‘mittee has ruled that: The Budget 


Following the of the Budget 


ization of proposed new Sections (through 
mailings, space allocations, published notices, Committee, the 1959 budget was tentatively 


etc.), provided that such proposals have first Proved by the Executive Committee and then 


been formally reviewed and approved for this” finally approved by the Council, as aesssrad 
purpose by the Executive Committee or the in the October Review. _ 


- Council with reference to the overall structure © 
of the Society. 


Persons wishing to he members of 


: 7 must also be members of the Society, although 
they need not necessarily be Fellows or Active 


©) Applications for Section status from engealen- 
_ tions or affiliated societies, as such, are inap-— 
propriate under the existing By-Laws. 
d) A special day is to be set aside at the aed 
meetings for organizational meetings of Sec- 
- tions, so that these will not interfere with the 
regular sessions of the program. 
The Society’s Program Committee will cooper- 
Bales ate with Sections in planning the presentation 
al * their respective fields of interest at the an- - 


1959 Chicago meetings as elected by the Execu- 
Members unless a Section so rules. tive Committee follows: 


Co- -Chairmen: Philip ond Raymond Mack 


The Local Arrangements Committee for the 


Registration—Scott Greer 
Housing—Linton Freeman 

Employment—Murray Leiffer 

Public Space—John Kitsuse 
Book Exhibits—Hans Mauksch 


Social Information—Sally ia 


Professional Tours—Rose Hum lise 
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for the 1960 ‘meetings mittee to study y such cases ( (50 to 100 
were made at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New year) and to formulate hy om criteria of 
York City, August 29-31; and Rex D. Hopper 
was elected” Chairman of the 1960 Conference 
Committee (formerly Local Arrangements _ for review and to the Council foe 
) Any ‘member who is eligible for Fellowship 


Committee). 
under the above procedure shall have the op- 
tion of either becoming a Fellow (if he con-— 
dent- “Elect for were given discretion. in siders himself to have a major 
exploring possible midwest sites, both hotel and to the field of sociology) or remaining an 
university, and in negotiating the best possible Active Member. 
The Executive Committee reviewed a de- r 
tailed memorandum from Classification 
Committee on “Redefinition of Membership 
‘The formally Classifications.” The Secretary, the — 
[- interest in pursuing a plan for a possible publi- ~ Officer and the Chairman of the Classification - 
cation in the field of the sociology of education, _ Committee were instructed to continue a rigor- 
and the Executive Officer was instructed to con- q ous interpretation of the criteria for Active 
tinue exploratory negotiations with the sponsors ‘membership; and the Committee 
of the Journal of Educational Sociology. The _ was asked to give further study to its proposal 
Chairman of the Publications Committee was _ to subdivide the category of Associate member. 
asked to discuss this matter with some of the —_ 1 the few cases of those Fellows who wish 
leading experts in this field in order to make i remain Active Members, even though their 
certain that suitable contributions and acini ‘Active status is based on training and experi- ‘oe 
ect in sociology, the Executive Committee in- 
‘The current draft of the recruitment brochure — terpreted the By-Laws to mean that such per- 
_ was accepted with thanks to Raymond aor sons either “automatically” become Fellows, or — 
his Editorial Board. This draft will be held have the option of being 
by the Executive Committee pending the analy- (hut not Active) members. ; 


sis of the Society’s membership to be made in aces 
conjunction with the 1959 Directory and the 
development of the work on sociology as a pro- Reduces Farsign Members 


“fession by the Committee on the Profession. On the matter of reduced dues for foreign 
Executive Office was authorized to dis- _members, the Executive Committee voted to 
tribute the 1959 Directory of Members without recommend to the Council the proposal of a By- 
= to Associate Members of the Society as Law change, as outlined by the report of the © 
well as to Active Members and Fellows. ht Committee, so as to add the fol- 


_ In response to a report from Leo Kuper that Jowing section to Article 1 of the By-Laws : 
the South African government is forbidding the “Dues of members from other ue who 
importation of a number of books of sociologi- are residing abroad may be reduced at the dis- 


cal interest, the Executive Committee suggested 4 creti on of the Council.” — 


to the Editor of the Review that he might in- 
ty 


vite Professor Kuper to write a note for pub- y Relations with 
lication on this subject. The general problem = = ~~ 
of the banning of books was = to the _ The Executive Office was instructed to furnish 
‘Committee on the Proteasion. 7 to affiliated societies as many services as possible 
(though — not always without charge) and to 
a national Society membership ‘among 


the members of the affiliated societies. 
“The Executive Committee discussed the a The President was encouraged to hold ei 
lem defining “major “commitment to ‘sociol- this year a luncheon meeting of the officers of 
a ogy” in the cases of members whose Active affiliated 

- status rested originally upon academic achieve- The Executive Committee decided to take “ 
ment or experience in related fields (not sociol- - action at this time on the question of eal _ 
ogy) and whose advancement to Fellowship joint membership arrangements. al or 
comes into question in 1960 and following 


= 


_ a) The Executive Officer work with the Secretary ~The Executive Officer was instructed to thank 
and the Chairmen of the Classification — Leo | Chall for the invitation to the President of — 
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the Advancement of Sociology which Dr. Chall 
proposes to form, but to state that the President — 


of the American Sociological Society could not | 


q his official capacity accept such an invitation. © 
_ The Executive Committee voted thanks on — 
behalf of the Society to the Legislative Research 
Center of the University of Michigan for its 
in dealing \ with the legal certification 
The Executive Committee voted thanks on be- 
‘half of the Society to Marguerite Levy for her 
_ devoted and effective work in managing the 
_ Executiv re Office and assisting the Executive 
_ The membership approved by mail ballot the 
- revisions in the Society’s Constitution and By- | 
__ Laws necessary to a change in the name of the 
{ Society to the American Sociological Association. 
_ The Executive Office was instructed to postpone | 
final legal steps toward the change pending 
further consideration by the Council. 
The Committee on Nominations and Elections 
for 1959 reported the results of the balloting — 
_and it is hereby incorporated in the —* as 
Vice-President-Elect: _ George C. Homans 
Committee on Publications: ns: Reinhard Bendix 


William H. Sewell 


Elect: Robert E. L. 


a The deaths of the following members have 


» been reported since the Seattle Meeting 


Leo Berman Dave M. Okada 
PaulH.Price 
Samuel H. ‘Flowerman Downing E. Proctor 
John L.Gillin Clarence Schettler 


Alfred 


Tillman M. Sogge © 
Roy Leevy Samuel M. Strong 
Alllister M. MacMillan Chahen Turabian 
P. Maiti Harry J. Walker 4 
RE. Frank Watson 


McWilliams 


To the following members who have per- 


formed valuable services in a wide range of 
representation roles during the year, the thanks 


of the Society are hs 


aan White Riley- y—Inauguration of Mason 


the Society to participate in a new Society for 


Harry Alpert—Conference on Education 
Teachers, Portland, Oregon. 
Egon E. Bergel—Inauguration of Glenn A. Olds 
as President of Springfield College, Springfield, a 
Orville G. Brim—Conference on Proposed Coun-— 
oni’ uf Research in Education, Washington, D.C. a 
nm John A. Bryson—Inauguration of Richard Heath- 
cote Heindel as President of Wagner Lutheran 
College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
John Clausen—Conference held by 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
7 Neal B. DeNood—Inauguration of Thomas Cor- } 
win as President of Senith Northamp-_ 
Stephen Wright as President of Howard Col- 
Robert E. L. Faris—Inauguration of Charles Ode-— 


as President of the University of 


ington, Seattle, Washington. 
Gilberto Freyre—Inter-American Congress of the 
Inter- -American Society of Psychology, Rio de 
S. Greth—Inauguration of Kaare 


Bergethon as President of Lafayette College, 

Neal Gross—Conference on Teacher Education — 


Professional Studies, Lawrence, Kansas. 
D. Hopper—Dedication of the Bronx 
‘munity College and the inauguration of Morris 
Meister as President, Bronx, N.Y. 
Donald C. Marsch—Inauguration of Dewey F. 
Barich as President of the Detroit Institute of 
a Hans O. Mauksch—National Health Forum, ‘Chi- 
Russell Nash—Inauguration of Joseph E. 
McCabe as President of Coe College, Cedar 
W. Ferrell Pledger—Inauguration of - George 
as President of Northeast 
Louisiana State College, Monroe, Louisiana. __ 


S. C. Ratcliffe—Inauguration of Lloyd 


versity, Bloomington, Illinois. 

John W. Riley, Jr—Conference held by Secretary ‘ 

_ Flemming of the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department, Washington, D. Cc. pane 


Betholf as President of Illinois 4 


<a Welch Gross as Pres.dent of Rutgers, The State — 


University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Conrad Taeuber—Conference held by Secretary 
Flemming of the Health, Education and Wel- — 


miller as President of ‘Olivet ‘College, Olivet, 


=a 
Wellman J. -Warner—Inauguration of Harold 


fare Department, Washington, D. Co 


Flushing, New York. ee 
Theodore C. Weiler—Inauguration of Lloyd Hart-_ 

man Elliott as President of the University of _ 4 


a Walter Stoke as President of Queens College, — 
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Vincent H. Whitney—3rd National Conference a for prir 


and Institute of of International Education, | Wash- 


~ Richard Williams—2nd National Conference on 
World Health, Washington, D.C. 

Douglas Yamamura—lInauguration of 

_ Hasbrouck Snyder, as President of the Univer- 


sity of Hawaii 


¥ Youn, Secret 


a on the Exchange of Persons, Washington, D. C.; 


Because of the turnover in key personnel + 
“past year, the Executive Officer has been obliged, 


_ not only to plan the activities of the Office as 
= but also to supervise many of them per-— 


eg This assignment, though burdensome, 


complexity as well as the mounting volume of 


nter, proof reading, handling and billing 
of all program advertising and book exhibits. _ 
_ The Abstracts of annual meeting papers are — 
solicited and copy edited and prepared for printer, | 
= is read and copies produced in time for 
Employment. Bulletin requires acknowledg- 
ment of all listings submitted, copy prepared for a. 
-_printer’s late deadline, special file of mailing a 
to both applicants and vacancies set up for each 7 
issue, replies forwarded on daily basis, mailings 
prospective employers (including new 
listings), and periodic f form mailings to all 
In addition, the Office handles a wide variety 
oy other publications such as the Index for the 
Review, the triennial Directory, the Russell 
Bulletins, and a substantial brokerage business 
in selling other journals to members of the 


Membership Services. General mailings 


« the annual letter from the President-Elect, the 


ss given her a renewed comprehension of =e . the membership include the ballot, the Program, — 
4 


work which goes on as the regular routine— 
quite apart from the special fiscal or adminis-- 

trative duties of the Executive Officer herself, 
or from the newly developing functions of the 
under the expanded Society program. 
The. diversity. of these routines may perhaps — 
be partially communicated to the Council and 
to the membership through the following se- 


listing of research, and often as many as four dues 
mailings. In addition, many routines are carried 
out for the membership: members are reclassified, 
_ reinstated, and new members processed; renewal — 
payments are recorded daily; changes of address 
are entered as received; changes are entered on 
the master stencil, and correspondence is carried — 
out on a wide variety of inquiries and complaints. — 
_ New member mailings are in constant prepara- — 


lected compilation drawn from the detailed wae 7 tion, various lists are checked against the member 


of tasks which hang on the staff bulletin board 


and which are regularly carried out by the «3. Committee Services. 


1. Publications. For both the Review and So- 
ciometry new subscriptions are processed and old ~ 


ones reinstated, renewal payments are processed, 7 
billings are prepared and sent, correspondence is 

. a 
carried out on inquiries and complaints, changes — 


are prepared for the addressograph stencil, the 
stencil cards and file are periodically checked, 


mailed, orders for back issues are handled and 


billed. In addition, advertising for the Review is — 
received and billed, publishers are notified of book = 
reviews and book reviews are mailed out, con- _ 


tinuing advertising promotion materials are pre- 
The annual Research Listing requires prepara-_ 
ion and mailing of forms, sorting of the question- 
naire returns, mailing the returns to the proper 
program chairmen, preparation, typing, and mim-— 
eographing of the report, mailing the finished 
orts to program chairmen and purchas 
‘The Program for the annual meetings invo es 
elaborate "correspondence with, and instructions 
for, the various session chairmen, solicitation of — 
copy, mimeographing and mailing of a pre-pre-— 
_ liminary program, editing and typing of a pre- | 


circulation promotion materials are prepared and 


file, and invitations are mailed. 
‘The Office operates 


| continuing support of the Council and Executive 


Committee by mimeographing and mailing” 
agenda, minutes, reports and ballots, and by ar-| 
rang 1g meetings, luncheons, and other Council 
functions. For the Budget Committee, — 


- annual and final budgets are mimeographed and 7 


mailed; for the Committee on Nominations and 

Elections, basic materials are prepared and > @ 

i lated, biographical data on candidates are col- 

— lected, candidates and the Council are notified of 

_ election results; for the Committee on Commit- 

tens, historical materials on past committee struc- 
ture are . prepared and circulated and reports sent 

_ to the Council; for the Membership Committee, — 
a good many form letters are mimeographed and : 

Beto and a large luncheon is arranged during 

- the annual meeting. Ihn addition, all other stand- 
_ing and ad hoc committees are segulasty. support q 

ina variety of ways, files are 

inviting new committee member: and 

thanking outgoing members are prepar 


4. and The Office main- 
_tains a daily record of receipts and disbursements, — 


= and keeps a record of all bills, prepares tax 


Statements, and handles _ routine business with 


for all Society records including official reports, 


liminary program, printing and mailing of a banks. The Office is also the central depository — 
d a 


dane program, , collection and entering of 
all changes for final tae typing and editing 


committee and all basic data on 
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x The volume of this work is suggested by such 


figures for the current year as: 4,000 subscrip- 
tions to journals forwarded to other publishers; © 
4,800 replies to Employment Bulletin listings 
forwarded; 3,900 invitations sent to non-mem- 
bers of the Society; 2,000 inquiries about ‘s0- 
- ciological staff sent to deans of institutions of | 
higher learning; 2,200 changes of address en- 
tered in member files and on addressograph 
pees; 
A In addition to routines of this sort which go 
on over the years at a steadily increasing pace, 


_ considerable time and effort have been devoted — 


to implementation of the recent plans for ex- 
tending the Society’ For example, the 
record 

checked with the members and with the | Classii- 
cation Committee, and over 2,000 reclassifica- 
~ tions effected in line with the revised member- 
_ ship structure. Detailed listings for the new 
Directory have been obtained, typed and 


- turned to the members for checking, and pre- 


1 pared for the printer. Statistical analysis of the 
data obtained, as well as. the counting of elec- 

tion ballots I.B.M. machine, are being 
_ handled in the Office this year. Special mailings 
__ have been sent to members of the developing 


Sections of the Society and to the State r repre- 


. part of the plan for closer working rela- 
a with regional affiliates, the President- 
Elect read a paper at one regional meeting, the 
. or er Lecture was delivered at another, and 
Office sent staff representatives to 
others; and displays of Society publications — 

_ and membership materials were arranged at all © 
regional meetings. Executive Officer at- 
tended a number of meetings ' with committees 


Ss 
or officers of other associations, both in W. a 


ington, D. C., and in New York City. Finally, 
the widening scope of the Society’s Committee © 
activities, as indicated in the reports presented 
below, has added to the clerical work of the 
sae office, and also to the demands on the staff to 
provide « continuity, coordination and support. 
- Fortunately, the membership has shown itself 
staunchly behind this increase in effort and the 


expense entailed: despite the increase in dues 
_ this year, the number of members ers has shown 


learned society is called upon to generate the 
level of activity which is suggested in this re- 


fod would seem to have important implications 


both for the state of the profession and the com- | 


“mitment of its members. 


Respectfully 


MATILDA WHITE 
Officer 


where. 


—not a drop—but a marked increase! That 


2 


the corresponding issues of 1959, 160 and 176 


portant ch 


. the six issues of the Review from August 


1958 to June 1959 the 768 edited pages i include 
the following: 474 pages (62 per cent of the 
total) of articles and research reports, averaging ~ 
about ten papers per issue; 170 pages (22 per 
cent) of review material, covering 235 volumes; 
102 pages (13 per cent) on “The Profession,” 
including ten submitted and ene solicited papers, 
official reports, news, and miscellany; and Te 
pages (3 per cent) of communications. This 
distribution is generally representative of the 
pattern established in recent years. But certain 7 
_ trends are noteworthy: 
First, the Society’ s increasing interest i n pro- 
fessional matters is reflected in the growing 


, of submitted papers and communica- — 


tions in this area. Only a few of these have been 7 : 
_ accepted for publication, but they have added y 
to the size of the Review. Without advocating . 
at this time the establishment of a separate 
“house organ, ” nevertheless I must report (as 
did the previous editor) the necessity to reject 
several Papers of for publi- 


sentatives of the Committee on the Profession. (from about eight pubshed in 


the last three issues of 1958 to slightly over ten 
_ pages in the first three issues of 1959). This 
- expansion is due in part, at least, to editorial 
_ permissiveness and the conviction that severe 
restriction often results in lessened quality or | 
in outright loss of first-rate papers. _ Of course 
longer papers mean a larger journal and in- 
Third, communications grow in number and a 
length, although some are denied publication 
and others are shortened at the Editor’s request. _ 
(In addition to exchanges concerning profes- __ 
sional problems, the fifteen pages of “letters to’ 
the editor” in the first three issues of 1959 are 
date the space so used in the last three issues 
1958.) Sociology shares with other fields 
some growing measure of intellectual and pro- 
conformity, perhaps, but scholarly 
controversy persists—in the Review, as else- 


- These are reasons, then, for the | recent ex- 
pansion of the Review. (The June and August 
issues of 1958 each has a total of 128 pages; ’ : 


pages, respectively.) In addition, however, dur- : 


_ ing the past year the referees have recommended 


more papers for. publication, , including several 
requiring little revision. . This Tepresents an im- 
ange from the situation reported in 


as does the growth of a considerable 


1958, 
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backlog, re reducing the Editor’s anxieties but pre- Leonard Cottrell not abet for p oe 1g a period © 
senting problems for authors, and permitting the of grace, but also for providing a “bank account” A 
planning of occasional partially thematic issues. of publishable articles, an effective machinery for 
This mixed blessing has not substantially altered handling the review process, and a very helpful 
the ratio of submitted to accepted papers, which orientation to the role of editor, = 
from September 1957 to May 1959 was almost As of June 1, 1959, there were 1427 sub- a 
- 7 to 1, but it has meant the rejection or referral sectors, as against 1266 a year previously. The —_ 
_ to other journals of many contributions herd increase is primarily a reflection of the effective 
of the Executive Office in building up the 
ciological interest. “Thus, possibly, there may number of institutional ‘subscribers, but indi- 
3 a rise in quality, as well as in quantity. aia subscriptions have also increased slightly. 3 
In at least one important respect editorial In the year since July 1, 1958, 160 manuscripts — 
efficiency has declined. During the preceding "were submitted to Sociometry, more than a fifty 
_ editorship the time between a paper’s receipt and per cent increase over the previous years. Of 
its final disposition averaged about seven weeks. — these, 33 have been accepted for publication, 22 
_ Currently, this figure is matched or bettered in are in process of review or revision, and 105 
some cases, but it is greatly exceeded in many — have been rejected in their original form. 
others: the interval ranges from three to twenty The members of the editorial board have con- 
or more weeks. Improvement of this condition is _ ‘tinued to provide the editor and authors = 
needed and i is being sought. _ ee critical, scholarly reviews which often entail a 
‘Three ap apparent innovations were made dur- aul deal of work beyond the mere reading of 
ing the past year. Abstracts of articles were a manuscript. As a consequence, the review proc- 
_ introduced in response to suggestions by readers ess is sometimes slower than either the editorial 
and in accommodation to needs of other jour- board or contributors would wish. With con-— 
by The cover, modified in 1958, was rede- tinued increase in the volume of manuscripts, 
- signed for the 1959 issues by Michael Olmsted, this problem will demand further attention and — 
who, as the diligent Book Review Editor and . possibly a greater diffusion of rev iew responsi- 
promethean editorial colleague, continues to de- bilities. j§. | 
vote his several talents to the Review. Finally, —_A brief questionnaire was sent to all associate _ 
the first review article appeared in December — editors and editorial consultants to provide the 
1958, and four more in n 1959, The 1 review article . new editor with a perspective on their goals for 
4 - Sociometry and to secure their reactions to a 
; - but the Book Review Editor fe I believe that number of tentative proposals, As befits the 
this elastic type of essay is an appropriate diversity of the field and of our editorial board, — 
method of assessment of certain volumes. aspirations for the future shape of Sociometry 
_ In no way responsible for the Review’s short- are varied. There is, however, something ap- 
comings, the following persons have contributed proaching consensus on the desirability of main- 
immeasurably to whatever virtues the journal taining the general emphasis which Leonard 
may possess and to the Review’s—and the Edi- Cottrell has established and of keeping Soci- 
tor’s—persistence: Michael S. Olmsted, Betty ometry relatively free of all material other than 
H. Vogel, the members of the local editorial — reports of scholarly work. There is agreement 
staff, the Assor’ate Editors and the many addi- a that quality of product should be the primary 
tional referees, Henry Quellmalz and his col- criterion of publishability. To the extent that — 
_ leagues at the Boyd Printing Company, Matilda high quality can be achieved, a substantial pro- __ 
White Riley and her associates in the Executive portion of the editorial board would welcome an 
Office, and those readers whose welcome comm facsase in research reports on social structure . 


ments and criticiams reach the Editor. personality and the securing of broad 


HARLES H. Pace 


a 4 retical reviews and discussions of important — 
__ problems and bodies of data in contemporary 


_ The editorial senate has been greatly facili- 
tated by the suggestions of Leonard Cottrell, the __ 


_ informative notes of his secretary and editorial 


The present editor of the Society’s Journal of assistant, Rachel DeWolf, and the encourage- : 


Research in Social Psychology has only very re- ™ent and ever-ready assistance of our Executive oe - 
cently assumed the duties of the position. The Officer, Matilda White Riley. Mr. Henry Quell- — on 


task of editing the first three issues for 1958 malz of the Boyd Printing Company has begun oi 
was carried by Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. and his the education of the new editor in the | prepara- = 
able associates. The new editor is — to ‘tion of the printed page. To these stalwarts and 
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to his own Polen, without of the Committee on 

‘sumption of this role would not have been pos- The following 
sible, the new editor expresses his indebtedness. a of the 

gs The editor of Sociometry welcomes the com- The Pacific Sestaleaio’ Review, Human Re- 

ments and suggestions of members of the So- lations, and the International Social Science — 
Journal were added to the list of 


research and theory in sycholo £ 
su mitted, Employment Bulletin as a supplement to 


Editor the. Review, until such time as it may become a 


part of the American Sociologist. = 
Committee believes that periodic ‘critical 
Fa. — on Bulletin Series on Fields | of — _ reviews of research in selected fields are impor- | 
Application tant and should be undertaken. These should be 
the responsibility of the Editor of the American 
Two new bulletins have appeared since our Sociological Review. He was asked to consider a __ 
_ last report in 1958. Sociology and the Field of = for inviting scholars in selected fields 
“in ay by Orville G. Brim, Jr. was published 5, plan such | articles and for publishing these in 


in July of 1958. and by May 31, 1959, 1,989 


scussed with the Associate — 
of the Review at the Chicago meeting. 
_in April 1959 and as of May on mal 7 Following the suggestion of the Liaison Com- 
mittee on Education that the Society undertake 
publication of the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, the Executive Officer was asked to in- 
- Toyd H. Oblin were sold, Sete the total vestigate the possibilities and report tothe Exec- 


Sales 5,584 since its publication in January utive Committee. Negotiations on this matter 
1956. Nine hundred and twenty copies of Sociol- 


“are still pending, 
_ ogy and the Field of Mental Health by John A. The Executive Office was instructed to — 


Clausen were sold since our last report, bringing r 4 
the total sold to 3,568 since publication in April * limited employn a history of each member 
a and also the date of his becoming an Active 
1956. No attempt has been made systematically member, if 1954 or later, in the 1959 Directory. - = 
to appraise the reception of these bulletins. Such 7 
In years when no Directory i is published, it was 
comments as have been received indicate that ded that 
readers are finding the reports stimulating and be 
useful. issued by the cheapest method and distributed 
A first draft of the long delayed bulletin - free to Active members and Fellows et a 
- Sociolo y and the Field of Medicine by Albert ‘3 Following a request from Leo Chall, the Com- 
g mittee encouraged the Editor of the Review to _ 


__F. Wessen has now been completed and will be - publish abstracts of articles and to give Soci- 7 


submitted for review by the advisory committee ological Abstracts the privilege of Sania 


Ist. It is hoped that the manuscript will be ae 


a Dr. Henry F . Meyer reports that he Respectfully submitted, 
to have a draft of his manuscript on Sociology Younc 
and the Field of Social W ork ready for review “ 
iby his advisory committee around 
Plans are now being considered for extending 
- the se series to include such fields as law, religion, | zz of May 1, 1959, Pee total membership of 
- public health, government service, business and ~ the American Sociological Society reached an all- 
_ industry. Members of the Society who have sug- time high of 6,323. This number represents a 
- gestions for bulletins on other fields of applica- ‘net increase of 648 members and a percentage ~ 
tion should send them to the Editor, together — _ increase of 11 per cent, almost double the rate 
names of possible authors with competence of increase for the period 1956-57. 
= suggested, On the basis of the data in Table all cate- 
Respectfully ‘submitted, pe gories of membership show increases for the 
Leonarp Ss. Corrrett, JR Jr second year in a row. The net increase for the 
current period comprises approximately 1,200 
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F THE AMERICAN many and efficient de Chairman of the 


= Socrorocicat Society 2 Committee, I wish to thank Raymond F. Sletto 


j ——— for his help in inducting me into the mysteries 
May 1, a the Committee, as well as all of the — 


A 
Class 1959 1958 1957 1956 | 
am and representatives whose successful labors are. 


“Active 2,692 2,528 2,402 2,079 clearly reflected i in the continued growth of 


Student as 2, M01 Respectfully submitted, 

pee of the Committee on and 

2 


new members, reinstatement of some 


former members, and the death, resignation, or ‘The since last 
drop-out due to failure to pay dues of about 700 ~ summer. At its meeting in Seattle on August 27, _ 
= «4958 the committee voted to recommend to the 


An analysis of the sources of the 1,230 new Society that means be found for a thorough | 


= (see Table 2), shows that the activities study of graduate training in sociology by a dis- 
the members and representatives of the Mem- interested “person. Its recommendation was 
_ bership Committee account for the largest pro- adopted by the Society, and the officers of the ‘- 
- portion, followed by the invitations sent out by ‘Society were instructed to seek a suitable person 
the Executive office to students and staffs of and the necessary funds. The writer of this re- 
: graduate sociology departments and ‘unsolicited port has agreed in principle to undertake the 
office contacts.” This latter source might be study provided that funds are secured and pro- | 
; interpreted as an index of the increasing prestige yided that he can be released for sufficient 
and public knowledge of the Society. ieaieeietee Tt periods of time from 1 his regular duties. — 
This is the first year for which a breakdown of The Committee’ prospectus for ‘thes 
active members ‘Feilows” and regular mem- rea porn in part as 
bers is available. The number 1,600, Sociology, like other 


dispassionate scrutiny. At this particular time, 


__The Committee is indebted to Matilda Riley _ the much-cited crisis in American education adds ds — 


and in the office for their urgency to this need. oo 


le Sources or New MEMBERS: ear: not ordained like clergymen, nor licensed like — 
1958-JuUNE, 1959 physicians, nor enjoying the special status of 
the bar—are finding employment in a growing 
Number of range of non-academic activities; and both their 
members own numbers and the diversity of their special- 
Committee Thus we should inquire critically, , how the 
Unsolicited office contacts 300 training afforded by universities is related to 
. E xecutive office invitations to: the functions their graduates will perform, how — 
Students and staffs of graduate sociol- _ well it is given, and in what respects improve- ‘a 
ogy departments = | ment may be possible. 


_ Staff as reported by annual mailing to — _ Sociological instruction must be: viewed in two 


institutions contexts: as an element of liberal education and 
three main types of activity: teaching, research, 


nnual meeting registrants and pro- _ 
ons and applications sociological principles or 


a gram participants 

Subscribers. to American Journal of uae _ methods to the r management of social relations. a : 
go These several objectives call for different though 
‘Members of affiliated societies om overlapping inventories of knowledge and skills. 


Persons _ Although by far the greater part of all teack- 
projects - 
$0 of sociology is directed to college under- 


Total members joining the Society 1230 - graduates, its content and its quality are deter- _ 
mined i in the graduate schools where teachers of 
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‘THE P ROFESSIt ESSION: 
the subject are prepared. It is therefore a appro- a together in work-shop sessions ons before. the Chi- | 
- priate that our attention in the proposed study — cago meetings in order to improve the rating — 
be focused on the graduate schools and extended system and to undertake a detailed program — 
only incidentally to the undergraduate colleges looking towards the objectives described above. a 
as the are the source from which The had a recep- 


‘submitted, quired funds. It is that the situation will 

ELBRIDGE SIBLEY clarified before the Society’s annual meeting 

and that definite plans for the Committee’s pro- 

gram for the canny year can be made at that 

Report of the Research Committee ‘There has also been some discussion among 
the 1959 Committee Committee members of a proposal by Hanan 
Four of the members of the 1959 Commi tee Selvin to institute round table discussions of © 
met with the President-elect, the Secrétary-elect, specific problems ‘steaiain apr 
and the Executive Officer at Seattle last Septem- ee "ings. A number of other items of unfinished 
. and agreed to carry forward the major proj- 3 ‘business having principally to do with the encour- 
ect of the 1956-58 Committee— the isolation of agement and recognition of outstanding achieve- 
criteria for research reporting and the develop- ment in research remain on the agenda. P 
ment of a reliable and consensually valid method 

for the systematic rating of sociological 

reports published as books, journal articles, or 


CaPLow 


tentative sy stem was developed the previous hairmen 


Co- -chairmen 


port Rating System—published in the Decem- 
port last year’s Committee). It was The work of the Committee during the past 
7 _ explored by some Committee members and their year falls into two parts, both of which stem 
colleagues during the current year. from the actions’ of the Council in Seattle. 
a Three principal objects are contemplated: 1) _ First, the decision of the Society to establish _ 
to raise the prevailing level of research reporting a new status of Fellow created for the Executive | 
in the discipline, 2) to provide a set of yard- Office and this Committee a range of day to day 
stick standards for editors and other readers problems in reclassifying old members and pass- 
evaluating manuscripts, and 3) to facilitate the ing upon the qualifications of new applicants. 
recognition of outstanding excellence in socio- The bulk of the reclassification task was eased by 
logical research, the action of the Council in providing a “grand-— 
it was agreed at Seattle that the necessary father’s clause” blanketing into the status of | 
next steps are the refinement of the rating speci- Fellow all except one category of previous active 
_ fications, the improvement of the reliability for members. For the balance of the old members of 
_ the SRRRS, the training of a sizeable group of - five years tenure and new applicants for active 
_ raters, the drafting of | a modified system for status, numerous knotty, problems of eligibility 
* rating non- n-empirical p papers, the dev elopment of called for time consuming examination. In some ~ 
procedures for routine rating activity, and nego- cases this provoked dissatisfaction and protest, 
tiation with editors of the several sociological | but on the whole it resulted i in only small losses 
1 journals to assure that these procedures will be in Most of this _ operation was 
q acceptable and useful to them. It was agreed as 
a basic principle that no rating should be invidi-— 
ous to individuals, in other words, that any rat- ‘“ 
_ ings by the or any -Fating 
members in 1954 has been 
published i in “such form a as to identify indivic*al _ Second, as a different assignment, the Classifi- 
authors or publications. == cation Committee was instructed to study and 
_ An effort was made to secure funds from the make recommendations for needed redefinitions 
Rockefeller Foundation to to bring the of the membership structure. This the Commit- 
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tee did and submitted to the Rescutive Com Report of the on Soci 
mittee at its meeting in New York in February 


a lengthy report in two parts. The first dealt — able to hold a meeting during the past year but 
7 aws concerning eligibility for the active mem results of the Committee’s survey of the views 


ber-Fellow status. With ‘th eption of one ? 
relating the of one of membership of the Society concerning = 
this section was approved by the Execu- the 
tive Committee and has been in use by the e February issue of the Review under the title _ 
“The Views of Sociologists on the Plans for the 


_A second section was addressed to policy is- canvass of membership have been supplied to — 
sues which might involve changes in the By- ‘the Bureau of the — 
Laws. It was the consensus of the Council in 
As a result of inquiries arising through the 
a Seattle that the status of Fellow 
survey many members of the Society were fur-— 
supplied with a very detailed ‘ Dat 
naire on Areas for Users of Census Data” 


Census.” More complete reports on the 


low status in five years. In effect, ‘this 
__ active participation in the Society to persons naire called for judgment on the relative an 
_ who have the doctorate, or a difficult to ap- 
_ of data for 18 population characteristics in each 
_ praise equivalence, in publications or occupa- 
of 22 types of units ranging from states 
tional achievement. Persons who have had grad- 
training in sociology from the completion 
250 members completed this question-— 
of all doctoral requirements short of the dis- 
ossteil d th h hold f the Mast naire and returned it to the Bureau. The Bureau 
= ion down through holders of the Master's _ made a careful tabulation of these responses and 
degree are thus eligible only for the relationship — 

member—a status also open to has given full consideration to them in its tabu- 
h pe he lation plans for geographic areas. It seems likely 

interes that the views of sociologists on census plans 
tons, the \ ommittee recommended consi €ra- or so precisely to the Census Bureau. re 

. Br of an intervening membership status, with | = Members of the Society replying to the de- 

; limited Participation privileges, to bring into the tailed questionnaire at the same time ordered — 
Society ’s channels of communication persons over a thousand Census publications. It is there- 
with at least a year of graduate training, work- _ fore felt that the survey served the double pur- 

_ ing in a range of areas of applied sociology, and - pose of advising the Census Bureau of the 

_ persons with doctorates in other fields whose needs of sociologists and of stimulating sociolo-— 

a work has crossed over into the field of Sociology. gists to make greater use of Census data in their 

‘The Committee was instructed to continue its professional activities. 
study of this - problem and report back at a s The census schedule : for 1960 will include a 
_ later date. The Committee has planned to make number of improvements from the point of view _ 
a) an analysis of the range of qualifications of of sociologists. There will be new questions _ 
the approximately 1200 present associate mem-— - journey to work and on length of residence in 
bers and b) an appraisal of the extent to which present place. The answers to these questions 
potential members are lost to the Society be- should provide substantially improved materials — 
cause of dissatisfaction with the associate mem- on internal migration, the need most frequently — 
ber status. This information will be in a more _ mentioned by the respondents to the Commit- 
readily accessible form in the fall when such a s questionnaire. Information on mother 


_ study will be made. No recommendation for tongue, which was earlier dropped from the 
= on this matter is made at thi census, has been re-established. A new question — 
‘Finally, on the Committee’s r endation, on times married and date of marriage is being - 
the Executive Committee is recommending which should improve the available 
- provision for reduction in the membership fee materials on marital status and history. The > 
to certain foreign members for whom the cost only major item omitted in which sociologists _ 
of affiliation with this Society would be probibi- have expressed widespread interest is the pro-— 
- posed inquiry on religion. The Society is on 
xecord as favoring this inquiry but it was 


Maurice R. Davie . moved from the census schedule as a a result of * 


WELLMAN Warner, tive to the Council of Census Users for 1958 
— and 1959). 
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Chairman and other members of the raised fer by the ‘initiated by 

y de Social Statistics Committee have maintained psychologists to seek legislative certification of 
active contact with the Census | as individuals — the sights of psychologists, ‘by title, to offer their 
and in some cases as members of technical ade 
visory conimittees. They have also been active ; exclude, or subject to certification aamaieds by 

a in the establishment of a Social Science Re- Boards of psychologists only, and on terms de- 

search Council Committee on 1960 Gensus : termined by them, social psychologists trained — 
monographs. A series of analytical monographs _ in sociology and professionally affiliated with ; 
on the 1960 census is already being planned sociology. This work was carried on under the | 


with» the hope that publication may follow as Chairmanship first of Guy E. ‘Swanson, subse-_ 


‘soon as possible after the census results become quently of Amos H. Hawley. a pincer tn 
At the 1958 Annual Meeting in Seattle the 
Respectfully submitted, ‘Council decided to broaden the scope of the 
— DUDLEY Kirk, _ _ Committee’s activities. Since Professor Hawley 
Chairman was leaving the country for a year, in the fall 
of 1958 the present Chairman undertook the 
responsibility of the Chairmanship in his place 
for a three-year period. 
an _ Two sub-committees of the general Commit- 
ee ee tee have been set up. The first is on the con- — 
With the of the marriage and  tinuing problem of certification, and has been 
divorce registration areas, the Chairman has  ‘ndiee ie chairmanship of Guy E. Swanson. This 
perceived the main duty of this Committee as conducted = 


Plicated negotiations with various elements of 


_ being to encourage non- -member states to join 
the divorce and marriage registration areas, In the “American Psychological Association en @ils 
accordance with this, members of the Committee problem, aided by the Chairman, the Society’ Ss 
have written more than 40 state officers of 23 - office and the Officers of the Society. Though - 7 
non-member states urging them to join in the — = yet fully formalized, we have agreed with | 
_ “Marriage and/or divorce registration areas and the A.P.A. on a policy whereby the latter recom- :. 


 —- to be of assistance if. possible. Some /-mends that sociologists specializing in social — 


correspondence is still going on with encourage- psychology should be legislatively exempted — 
ment from several states. It is hoped that all from the restrictions on practice otherwise im- 
states will soon be members of the registration ‘posed on non-psychologists, though 
, 4 areas, although it will probably be several years single formula of exemption is recommended — 
before some states join. Some of the obstacles for all jurisdictions. The American Sociological — 
_ Society undertakes on its part, through its newly 
‘uta amendments, failure of ‘county organized section on social psychology, to set 
_ Officials to cooperate, and divided jurisdictional — _ standards for the certification of ceased 
entitled to this privilege. i 
_ The second sub-committee is concerned with 
the role of sociologists in the Federal Govern-— a 
_ ment, and is under the chairmanship of John A. 
_ Clausen. It has already been active in the field 
of the place of sociology in the definition of 
‘qualifications for various. categories of civil 
‘service appointments and several other matters. 
_EvceNe A major problem concerning both this subcom- 
Ma mittee and the general Committee is the type. 
a of representation the Society ought to have in 
_ Washington on a long-run basis. There is gen- __ 
eral agreement that this representation ought to — 
be materially strengthened and we consider the — 
7 organization of our sub- committee | cs ihe first 


step in working out this problem. 


A still further problem area considered the 
_ Report of the Committee on the Profession Committee is its relation to the Committee on — 
Standards and Professional Training. To this 
he work of the Committee on the Profession end Elbridge Sibley, the chairman of the latter 


was initiated in connection with the problems committee, has been asked to serve asa member | 
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the of our own We have this’ solution 
= Various plans for studies, not only of within our grasp. The present situation is best _ 
training, but of the membership of the Society, understood in the context of our work in 
their occupational distribution and the like have 1958-59, 
been discussed, and it is hoped ‘that at concrete We decided to work simultaneously at two _ 
_ plans can be completed soon. — Jevells. First, we sought to obtain a policy state- 
: _ A further decision of the Committee has been ment from the American Psychological Associa- 4 
to try to initiate wide discussion of issues facing tion recommending that sociologically trained 
the profession within the society. For this pur- social psychologists be exempted from state laws _ 
pose the Program Committee set aside a Gen- which certified psychologists. Since such a rec- _ 
eral Meeting of the Society in Chicago and ommendation from the APA would be binding — 
4 President Davis asked the present chairman of on state psychological associations, our task in 
the Committee to prepare a paper as a basis of the several states would then be limited to the _ a 
discussion for this occasion. This paper, “Some far easier problems of adjusting legal phrasing — 
Problems Confronting Sociology as a Profes- to local legislative practices. = = 
sion, ” will be published in the August Review We sought, second, to locate and influence ~ 
and copies distributed at Chicago. As a highly _ legislative action initiated during the year by 
4 tentative first- draft statement of some problems, — - various state psychological associations. | These 
it will serve as the starting point for a panel  effor‘s, all of which now seem to have succeeded, 
discussion the chairmanship of Donald made possible by the vigorous, persistent, 
Young, Secretary of the Society. resourceful work of the State Representa- 
_ For financial reasons it has not been possible tives of the Society’s Committee on the Profes- _ 
to hold, during the academic year just past, sion. 
meeting of the full Committee on the Profes- | This report ort sketches the major phases in both © 
sion. There have, however, been three meetings | of these lines of work. It closes with some > 
of a “steering group” of the Committee, consist-— 
ing of the chairman, the chairmen of ‘the two 


Riley, Jr., together with the Secretary and the Negotiations with the American Psyc ho 


Executive Officer of the Society, while on one 
occasion President Davis could also be present. = Qur efforts to obtain a satisfactory policy on 
___ We hope that the work of the last few months statement from the APA went through the fol- 
laid a foundation for a general stocktaking of lowing stages: 


_the problems facing our growing profession and October 1958: A meeting held in Washington 
“that, following the Chicago discussion, a more — between members of this sub-committee and © 
definite and longer-run program can be crystal- Committee on Relations with Sociology 

_ lized. Above all we hope to stimulate thorough — (CRS). The CRS members agreed to seceua- 
discussion within the Society and we are con- = mend that APA policy require state psycho- _ 
-fident that the Editor of the Review will wel- logical associations to exempt sociologically 

come contributions to this discussion in his trained social psychologists from the provi- 


ction on problems of the profession (<< sions of their legislation. This sub-committee, in | 
turn, agreed to recommend that the Society 


at 
Respectfully ‘submitted, take two steps: a) establish a formal procedure 
: of its own for the voluntary certification of — 
"social psychologists who wished to practice out- | 
side institutional settings ; b) establish and 


certified by the Society. 


Report of the Sub-committee on Legislation 
hat Certifies November 1958: 1) The Society’s Council ap- 


This Sub- committee e of the Committee on the 7 “a proved the agreements reached between this — 
sub-committee and CRS. 


{ wh tet 
2) CRS reported to its parent body in the 
y P APA. This body, the Board of Professional 
might seriously interfere with sociology’s tradi- Affairs (BPA), refused approval for the agree- 


tional and future interests in social psychology. with this 
A series of reports to the Council have described that these agreements were legally unworkable — 
the nature of the problem and have Suggested ol because the proposed clause to exempt sociologi- 

Poe 7 cally trained social psychologists referred to 
ing a American Sociological Review, persons “certified by the American Sociological 
vol. 21, 773-7 76; vol. 22, 742-743; vol. 23, os —e Inc.” BPA reasoned that, since mest — 
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to agencies statement to BPA fo 
Which are not their legal creatures, most legis- ing in in September: 


latures would not accept such an exemption 
ue clause. BPA also asked for a review of the “Policy Statement ‘Developed by ee 


implications for APA’s relations with other pro- | 


fessions of this kind of exemption for one pro- 7 . 


_ ‘January 1959: Henry Frost of the University of 
tie Utah, and Utah Representative of our Com- = cmt 


_ mittee on the Profession, reported the introduc- 
tion of a bill in his state’s legislature which 


would certify psychologists and which con- 

tained the following clause: “A person describ- 
ing himself as a ‘social psychologist’ is exempted | to poten the public against unqualified 

‘ ret the 
*e z from any and all provisions of this act pro - practitioners, particularly” in the helping 


vided he is verified as a ‘social psychologist’ by Gur tusk is te Gad 
the American Sociological Society, Inc.” The bill balanced solutio thes P 
passed later in 1959. Its exemption clause was 
“3. We take no exception to either of the two 


1959: After many discussions 
this sub-committee and CRS, a new formula Bo formulas that have thus far been proposed, 
namely, those of Michigan and Utah. We 


- was developed to meet the objections of BPA. 
_ This formula, as reported in the American note that they work in rather different di- 
Sociological Review of June, 1959, p. 402, had seo but for the APA we are not pre-_ 
two features: a) a clause exempting so- to choose in detail between these 


Ph.D. degrees from laws which certify psycho! We ec that any state proposing 


ogists, but placing such persons under the -<_ new or modified legislation confer with 
of state courts with respect to their in preparing drafts of proposed 
personal a1 and ethical to engage in private 
t db) an agreement that the gan 
ice; an Utah formulas as guides to the spirit of 
Society would provide expert witnesses to tes- oa provisions to be included. It is clear, 
tify concerning appropriate ethical standards — however, that the feasibility of these or 
a legal cases involving charges brought against a any subsequent formulas is contingent 


C. its members by state Boards of Beenie i upon the development within organized a 


Psychology. sociology of effective social controls over 


formula was approved by the trained social psychologists 
Committee on Legislation and was incorporated | _when they are functioning as social psychol- _ 
a bal presented to the legislature in Wis- in practice for a 

agreed to incorporate the formula in the legisla 
on are confident that future negotiations on 
approved by | the related issues will be handled 


Society’s Section on Social Psychology, un- othe 
der the chairmanship of Leonard Cottrell, re- Private communications are officers of the 


ported that work had begun on the planning of | Society and of the APA lead us to understand — 
a program of voluntary self-certification for so- 7 that some members of BPA and of APA’s — 


eal psychologists. Board of Directors and Council look favorably 
this policy statement. Since it embodies the 


Ape April 1959: The APA’s Board of Professional Af- - objectives sought by this Society, we feel that _ 
fairs withheld its approval from the new it. passage by relevant APA bodies will accom- po 
formula for exempting sociologically trained Pilish our purposes on the national level. We 
social psychologists. — In referring the = | shall not know its fate until the middle of 
back to APA’s Committee on Legislation, BPA September. In the meantime, we have received _ 
asked for information concerning the impact of assurance from the chairmen of CRS that he 
an exemption will ask that his committee be empowered to 
and for reassurance be = keep in touch with the social controls being 
a a would actually provide adequate controls over — : developed in this Society and specified in the _ 
the private practice of a sociologists. fourth item in the statement of proposed APA 
‘June 1959: APA’s Committee on m Legislation once policy. By this mechanism, we can obtain x 
again the formula it had orderly method of 


sideration at its meet- 
d by the 
sympathetic and con- = i 
tm 
<2 
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Negotiations with State Psychological Associa- information on governmental programs s relevant ; 
tions sociology, in our opinion there is a more im- 
r In | the fall of 1958, fourteen states had laws Portant function to be served. The primary con- 


which licensed or certified psychologists. During - sideration, as we see it, is to meet ord needs of 
1958-59, psychological associations in 16 states Congress and various governmental 
were laying plans for legislation. Of these, seven _ for high level consultation and technica assist- 


introduced bills (Kansas, Michigan, Nevada with reference to the effective utilization 
Ohio, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin). A state of sociological knowledge and skills in govern- 


; Representative of our Committee on the Profes- Mental Programs. The Federal Government — 
sion initiated negotiations with psychologists in WOUld appear to be the largest single employer 
each of these cases. As of June 15th, the Utah ‘of members of our profession and the source of _ 
"bill had become law, the bills in Ohio, Michigan, high proportion of funds for the support of : 
and Wisconsin were still awaiting final legisla- research training and research operations in al 
action, and the remainder had failed to pass. Social sciences as in the biological and physical 
As reported above, the bills in Utah, Ohio, 


‘the Society now serve as s consultants to various 
agencies in Washington and occasionally testify : 
as expert witnesses before Congressional com- 
‘is likely that at least six or seven state psycho- Mittees, our Society has not endeavored sys- 


logical associations will introduce new certifica- tematically to anticipate needs or to develop 
tion bills in 1959-60. ###  }»&~© _ latent potentials. We believe that the status of 


profession and the public welfare will be 
Recommendations enhanced by a carefully planned effort to make 
‘Ge bit APA policy ‘statement is ap- sociological knowledge and talent more readily 
proved by all relevant APA boards and com- Vailable through the official auspices of — the 


a) That the Society’s Executive Officer er be em- composed of sociologists 
powered to establish machinery for locating Involved in responsible governmental posi-— 
and handling the routine problems which will tions, does not feel that it can adequately repre-_ 
arise as this policy statement is put into opera- sent the interests of the Society on the Wash- — 
in the several states. ington scene except on a very partial and 
‘b) That this sub-committee be dissolved and its temporary basis. We would, therefore, urge oP 
functions taken over by the Executive Officer, that, as soon as budget permits, a senior paid _ 
_ or such committees of the Society as may be Tepresentative of the Society be stationed in 
for particular issues, Washington. In addition to the considerations 
If the APA does not approve the latest policy 4 already mentioned, we would note that or of 
statement, we recommend that the Society’s 
7 ecutive Committee be empowered to instruct this _ the American Sociological Society has a high 
sub-committee on the policies it should meal mutuality of interests are now located in Wash- 
Respectfully submitted, ington. It would, of course, be highly advan- 
F. ABERLE tageous for the associations to work together to to 
Harotp L. WILENSKY further these interests. 
E. Swa ANSON, Until more adequate arrangements can be 
Chairman made, and as requested by our parent Com- 
a mittee, the Executive Office and the Council, 
"Report of the Sub-committee on Snshetngy in the Sub-committee will attempt to meet the 


the Federal Government most ‘pressing needs which come to our atten- 

This Sub-committee of the Committee on the | 

_ Profession was appointed in order to provide - One of the problems to which the Sub-com- 


” relevant information about and a measure of | “mittee has addressed itself is the cur-ent status 
representation of the Society’s interests in the of Civil Service job titles, ‘specifications, and 
Federal Government. Three luncheon meetings equirements as these affect recruitment of so- 
have been held at which the group has discussed ciologists. There is not now any Civil Service 

general nature of the requirements for the position series which bears the title “sociolo-— 
representation of our professional association in gist,” ’ although sociological training may “qualify” ; 
- Washington-and has planned specific activities to an applicant for employment under a waclety 

meet immediate needs. other job titles (e.g., Social Science Analyst, 

While the Sub-committee’s formation stemmed _ Statistician, Public Affairs Specialist). In some — 


from a of the professions need for instances, are current of eligible 


Michigan, and Wisconsin contain, or 


proved by the Society’s Executive Committee. It 
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for positions in these other series; in Report of the Committee on Relations with 
other instances (e.g. “Social Science Analyst” in Other Countries 
grades G.S. 9-12) there are not. Where no 


current /register exists, there is no opportunity The work of the Committee falls under two 
- for sociologists to apply for governmental posi- . heads: (1) Providing information to American — 
~ tions unless they know of vacancies in particular sociologists planning to teach or do research in 
agencies. Conversely, the various governmental other countries and to foreign sociologists 
agencies which wish to recruit sociologists for _ "seek information about specific aspects of cur- 
positions bearing these titles have no knowledge - Tent sociological research in the United States. 
a potential applicants except as they become (2) Fulfilling the assignments given to the Com- 
individually known. mittee by the Council of the society, in Tesponse 
Conversations have been held with personnel & earlier recommendations by the committee. a 
_ of the Standards Division, Bureau of Programs ~The latter included: (1) Preparing a list of 
and Standards, Civil Seryice Commission, to - foreign sociologists in the United States during — 
explore meaus of improving the present situation the academic year, in order to invite these per- 
as it affects recruitment of sociologists. ‘The sons to the annual meeting, and to make their 
Possibility of establishing a separate sociological names available, by listing in the Review, to — 
_ Series is not out of the question, but will depend "anyone who might wish to invite them to lecture — 
“upon demonstration of the need for such a series or consult. (2) Recommending foreign sociolo- 


7 in terms both of number of positions and of the — gists who should be invited to present papers at 


relevance of sociological training for such _ the annual meeting. 


jo The present concealment of sociolo- On the recommendation of the cero 


under a variety of job titles precludes such the Executive Office is seeking to obtain a com- 
a demonstration without substantial effort. The 


staff members consulted at the ‘Civil Service ' 
Commission have been cordial and cooperative, 

_ but their resources do not permit them to under- mt 
ees this task. They have proposed, therefore, 
= the American Sociological Society under- — 

take a canvass of its members employed in the - 
Federal Government to ascertain the number of 4 

spn sn some of them routinized through the 

_ persons, their training, the job titles, and the 

seared or other specialized functions which _ 


plete roster of sociologists throughout the world ‘. 
Also on the recommendation of the Committee, q 
Executive Committee of the Society gives 
_ consideration to a dues reduction for individual — 
foreign sociologists who wish to join the Society. 

_ The Committee recommends: (1) That the 


above-mentioned activities be continued, and 


are carried out. The members of the Sub- com- ‘the Committee be composed of persons is able to 
mittee will attempt to make rough listings for provide the range of information about sociology 
in various parts of the world and about the 
_ their own agencies and to assess the magnitude ; 
on developments: in various fields 
Z y _— s within the United States. _ (3) That a survey be 
expressed by staff of the Civil Service Commis- f 
sion. It is hoped that information on the overall d sociologists visiting 
‘number and distribution of sociologists in the — the United States to get their suggestions as to 


Federal Government can be derived from the how | the Society or this committee might help 
for the new Directory. them make their visit a more useful professional 


_ The Sub-committee will attempt to provide experience. (4) That the Committee establish 


consultation as seems appropriate and manage- “18D SOclologica® socie 


able. Beyond this, it will attempt to keep the 


Executive Office and the parent Committee in- Respectfully. submitted, 

OBERT C. ANGELL 

to provide items of general information n for 


publication in the Review. THEopore CAPLOW 


WILBERT E. Moore 


Marcaret JarMAN Hacoop 
CHartes E. HUTCHINSON Ropert A. > 
vee Joun A.Crausen, 
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Mrs. RutH Hit Useem 
Natuan L, 


- Following the meeting of ‘the committee in 


- August 27 and 28, 1958, members were polled 
concerning the desirability and possibility of © 
establishing | a sociology of education section of 
the Society. A decided majority is in favor of 
establishing a section, but there is considerable 
doubt that there is a sufficient number of mem- 
bers interested do so. Further consideration of 


AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


(Herbert Blumer and Irwin T. Sanders) and 
for five official delegates, the President-elect, 

the President, and the immediate past-President 
(Howard Becker, Kingsley Davis [declined], 
Robin Williams), the immediate past-vice 
president (Robert E. L. Faris), and the editor 
of the Review (Charles Page). (The travel ex- 


 penses of two other official delegates, John 


Clausen, Editor of Sociometry, and Matilda 

Riley, Executive Officer, were supplied by other 
funds.) Although limited funds were also re- = 
served for other meetings, there were no persons 

- appointed as official delegates and applying for 

At the request of the American Council of 

% Learned Societies, the committee reviewed ap- 
plications and made recommendations for six 

_ similar travel grants which the A.C.L.S. made 

__ available to members of the Society opel 


_ this question was deferred until the committee — in the S.A. meetings. The committee recom- 


meeting in Chicago. eet mended the award of four full travel grants and 


_ The committee is nearly t unanimous in n support 
of the proposition that the Society assume re- 
~ sponsibility for the Journal of Educational So- 

ciology. Recommendations to this effect were 


forwarded to the Publications Co...mittee. 
report of the committee’s action taken at 
Chicago will be presented after meeting. 


gor 


of an additional four grants covering approxi-— 


“ = mately half the cost of overseas travel, and such ; 


grants were subsequently awarded by the 
Expenditures. The authorizations _for the 
seven persons attending the I.S.A. meetings in 


‘Italy in 1959 amounted to $5,370.00. In sad 


Respectfully submited, committee authorized one grant of 


BROOKOVER, 


am, 


B. 


Report of the to to Administer the 


Carnegie Travel Grant 


"poration made a three-year grant of $9,000 to 
_ the American Sociological Society for the pur- 
pose of defraying travel expenses of official 
delegates of the Society to international meet- 
ings. Details of the grant and of the procedures 
— to administer it, as well as a three- 


1957 issue of the Review (pp. 753- 754) or in 
the December 1958 issue (pp. 716-717) and 
need not be repeated here. 4 


it) 


Purpose. ‘th May of 1957, the Carnegie Cor- 


year budget and a list. of appropriate interna- ‘ 
tional organizations, appeared in the December _ 


$375.00 in 1958 for a delegate to the meeting ~ 
of the World Congress of Family Organizations — 


ap in Paris. This total of $5,745.00 compares to a 


The sum available in 1960 to support official 

_ delegates to international meetings is approxi- 
mately $2, 500. Members of the American So- 
: -ciological Society who are participating activ ely 


budgeted amount of $6,500 for 1958 and 1959. i 


4 in such meetings and who wish to be considered _ 
official delegates should let President Becker 


know of their interest. agitate 
Respectfully submitted, 


Ropert ANGELL 


VINCENT W HITNEY, 


Actions. For the calendar year 1959 the com- ‘a -port of the Cc ‘ommittee to Administer the he 


mittee recommended that the major expenditure 
3 f funds be for official delegates of the Society 


tional Sociological Association in Milan and 


~ Stresa, Italy. The I. S. A. is the only interna- — 


tional organization with which the “American 
Sociological Society is formally affiliated and 


to the meetings in September of the Interna- — 


oR elations with Asian Sociologists 
A report was submitted to the Asia Foundation 
on March 9, 1959, dealing with the expenditure 
of funds. from the first grant of $2500 made by 
the Foundation. This report pointed out that 


Foundation Grant For Improving 


this was its only meeting during the period tor the announcement placed in the American Soci- 
which the Carnegie funds are available. Grants ological Review produced a considerable demand — 
covering round-trip minimum air travel were ¢ on the part of Asian sociologists for the reduced- 
authorized for two representatives “i aes I.S.A. rate memberships in the American Sociological 
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"Society, and she a for the travel of membership i in the. Sociological 
Ss grants to attend the meetings of the Society. ciety. As costs of the Society’s operations have oa 
fame things, some of the newspapers mounted in this country, we have been forced _ 4 
— including the New York Times printed a L notice — to increase the dues and the subscription rates. __ 


about thi the grant. have had to do this because in addition 


‘There were over 30 inquiries concerning the increasing - office and publication costs, we are 
travel grants in connection with the annual _ multiplying the professional services that the 
meeting in Seattle in late August, 1958. In Society gives to its” members both here and = 
& to make the travel funds go as far as” abroad. Under these circumstances we run the 
possible we arranged to pay a part of the travel risk of losing many of our foreign members 
costs on a mileage basis. In this way Asian unless something is done. For the most — 
_ scholars traveling a long distance to ‘Seattle sociologists in Asian countries are in worse 
_ would receive proportionately more than those straits than those in any other region. It is there- 

me traveling a short distance, but none would re- fore a great benefit that the Asia Foundation has 

ceive the full amount of travel. Unfortunately, been willing to help out the Asian scholars 


= 


we probably did not subsidize a sufficiently large _ terested in this branch of social science. J 


_ proportion. We figured that in general, if the Ree ae to the report of March 9 to. the 
scholar received about half of his true travel 
costs, he would nevertheless make the trip. A 
-number apparently could not find the additional similar purposes. Since receiving this sum, we 
funds and at the last minute did not make the have advertised again both the reduced- rate 
trip. As a result our budget f a the travel items memberships and the travel grants-in- aid for 
not fully used. Asian sociologists. To date letters have been 
However, the demand for and received from eleven individuals requesting — 


was even greater than "anticipated financial aid for attending the meetings i in 


The response was even better in connection grant, and another 36 
memberships. About 45 Asian have been accepted so this 


have been enrolled under the reduced-rate plan espe 
Already this year additional inquiries have been sited, 
OLFRAN EBERHARD 


trave vel grant is s the following: 


very glad to write a letter about a useful KINGSLEY Davis, 


program sponsored by the Asia Foundation. Right 
I read this program. According to the in- Chairman 


formation of the latest issue of American Socio- 

offering the grant for Asian sociologist through “tera of as yp 
International Sociological Association 

the American Sociological Society. 


ap now studying at Atlanta University (grad- 
uate student). (Dept. of Sociology). In particular — 
I’m interested in race relations in the United — 
I desire to attend meeting of the American 


tional biarsee Association is being held in — 
Milan and Stresa, Italy, September 8-15, 1959. | 
Sociological Society. In Japan I had § years’ _More United States sociologists will attend than 
experience of field research of Suye Sian pally at previous congresses because funds donated by 


the War II. the Carnegie Corporation have enabled this So- 


“Would pane send me a copy of applica- ciety to send official delegates and have enabled 


Ss 
tion form for the grant of travel expenses to a Social Science Research Council committee to 


Dee from the meeting. In addition to if you are award travel grants to other scholars. A few 
kind to tell me this year’s — schedule I’m grants are being made by the National Science 


sohappy. Allg Foundation and the American Council of 
Jooking forward your good counsel about Learned Societies as well. President Georges 


aad applying to this important opportunity.” Friedmann of France will preside at the con- a 
gtess. The U. . delegates for 1959-62 are Her-— 
~The red of this program is highlighted by _ bert Blumer and Conrad Taeuber; the alternates, Ee 
the fact that in foreign areas outside of “nae Fred Cottrell and Irwin Sanders. eee oe “a 
5 get increasing complaints that it is impos- It is expected that the Fifth Congress will be 
sible for foreign sociologists to meet the costs held in Washington ‘in 1962 just before or after ! 
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for the travel of foreign delegates and adminis- Youth, Population Census Monographs, Simula- a 

trative expenses has been tentatively approved tion of Cognitive Processes, and a new Com- | 

_ by an SSRC-ACLS committee set up to admin- mittee on Urbanization under the chairmanship 

ister a grant from the Ford Foundation to assist 0 of Philip M. Hauser. j= — 

international conferences held in this country. During the past year international travel 
‘ A Committee on Arrangements has been ap- grants were made to scholars attending six con- ma) mt 
q pointed by President Davis, made up of the two _ ferences abroad. A program has been cay 

_ delegates and the two alternates to the ISA and announced which will provide support for inter- 

the undersigned as chairman. == national scholarly meetings in the 

_ The ISA now has three active research sub- and the social sciences in the United States, — 
committees: on Social Stratification and — through the activity of a joint committee of the 
ity, on Industrial Sociology, and on Urban-Rural Council with the American Council of Learned © 
Sociology. These three committees will meet. — 
immediately after the World Congress to plan - An the words of Council President Herring: _ 
further Council is ever alert to find converging 
_ An interdisciplinary conference met in en hie of social scientists whatever their dis- — 


__ in September, 1958 and formulated proposals cipline may be. There are many topics of cur- 
te the continuation of the UNESCO project in rent importance where policy makers and men | 
international understanding and peaceful cooper- — of action in many walks of life would welcome 
+ ation, One aspect of this project is the study of _ the results of sound research. There are constant 
the film hero. M. Edgar Morin of the Centre demands for applied research on social prob- 
: d'Etudes Sociologiques in Paris has been ap- lems on which help is needed in dealing with 
director. Fina! plans will be approved at immediate issues. 
the Fourth Congress. From the standpoint of advancing research in 
The quarterly, Current Sociology, is now be- _ the social sciences and thereby insuring the long- 
_- published by the ISA instead of UNESCO. run value of these fields to society the most — 
There are three trend reports and a eta ‘vital necessity is to support the research efforts 7 Bc 


each that in the opinion of the research scientists 


submitted, themselves hold most promise of significant 

Rosert E. L. Faris 


The activity of the Council is each year be- 
va 
_ The Council is s completing this year its thirty- ’ Senior wor Representativ 


‘fifth year of activity in the promotion of id mores.) 

in the social sciences. Its ever-expanding tr 
range is described in full in the annual report Report of the Delegate to the American 
d Council of Learned Societies 

of a hundred pages. In this report may be foun «eg 


coming more effective toward these 


Report to Secial Science Respectfully 


a general statement by the president, Pendleton 7 The ACLS is _— a 


ated as a private non- 7 
- Herring, and a complete list of committees, their profit federation of national scholarly organiza- aaa 
al membership and activities, and a list of 4 P 


tions concerned with the humanities and the 
humanistic aspects of the social sciences. . At the 3 
ent time the me thirt t 
= may also be found in the various issues of y 
fellowshi 78 Within recent years the Council in con- 
q Program appoin pete. nection with its annual meeting, invited the pub- a 
‘from 8 Est applications, were made this to sessions of general interest. Thus the 
I ned by the Committee on Social Science Per- theme for 1956 was the “ Present-day ‘‘elevanece | 
sonnel, Other fellowships were awarded in spe- the 18th Century”; 1957, 
cial fields, such as Political Theory and Legal in Asia and the West”; for 1958, “The Present- 
_ Philosophy, and there were numerous awards day Vitality of the Classical Tradition”; and for 
for grants-in-aid, travel, and committee work. 1959, “Non-Western Civilizations.” These meet- 
_ The committees of most interest to sociologists a are typically held during late January. __ 


panded discussion of some of the committee ac- 


are those on Historical Statistics, History of Among the programs and activities of the | 
Science, , Linguistics and Psychology, Mathe- ACLS which are of special interest to the mem-— 
social Science Research, Migration bers of the are these: 
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. Travel grants. The Council supports a growing matter 1 will be pursued by the ad bec « com- 
program of travel grants which enable scholars = mittee w which has already been nal 


to participate in international congresses abroad. ‘2 ontae! Respectfully submitted, ae 


The Society’s Committee to Administer the 
Carnegie Travel Grant was asked to review ap- JoHN W. Riney, Jr. 


Report of the Representative to the American | 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
a the Ford Foundation is being administered * _ The Society cooperated with the AAAS & 
by a joint committee of the ACLS and the “the 125th annual meeting, held in Washington — 7 
- §SRC and $50,000 has tenatively been approved December 1958. A session on Sociological — 
in support of the International Sociological Asso- > Studies in Mental Disorder was under the co- _ 
ciation meetings which are to be held in this chairmanship of August B. Hollingshead and 
Jerome K. Myers, and another on Demographic 
Fellowships and grants. variety of Aspects of Scientific Manpower was under the 
are available to scholars from many fields of chairmanship of Robert M. Dinkel. One of the 7 
specialization (including sociology) who wish to two sessions on Research Problems i in the Social _ 
‘pursue research projects with “a Sciences dealt specifically with problems of 
emphasis. cern to Sociologists. Plans are under way for 
a) The Fellowships “are intended primarily for _ further participation in the programs of the next _ | 
ae the provision of free time” for a period of meeting to be held in Chicago in sete al 


one year and d do not exceed $7000. 1959. 


_ -b) The Grants-in-Aid are designed to provide z AAAS in 1957 established an ad hoc com- | 
m 


‘ 
funds “in support of significant humanistic rittee on Social Aspects of Science to explore | 


end do not $2000. Two com- some of the problems linking science and society 
petitions are held—one in October and the ¥6 

inFebruary. in order to recommend means by which the 

for Research ‘on Asia rovide funds: AAAS might accept, and implement its responsi-— 

— bilities in these areas. Following the report of — 

to one year, and are available to mature this Committee, the Board of the AAAS de- 
"scholars who wish to pursue research in East cided to establish three standing committees: ah 
Asia, South Asia and Southeast Asia. Committee on Cooperation among Scientists, 

4) Opportunities for mature scholars to pursue | Committee on Science in the Promotion of — 

Tesearch in the Soviet Union are currently Human Welfare, and Committee on Public 
being explored and expanded by the Council. 


‘aes 


derstanding of Science, each of which will have — 
These programs range from periods of three as its responsibility « one of the uae dl 
months to one year. Interested persons 
a resident of the Council. = Philip M. Hauser, Chairman of Section K and 
Additional information about these programs ice Chairman of the AAAS; Donald P. Ray, 


may be obtained by writing to the ACLS, : 
345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N. Y. a Secretary; Kings‘ey Davis was elected a 6 
= 


Early correspondence is recommended since _ Section Committee Member. = 
the filing deadlines range from September 15 _ The Association has cooperated in the plan- ; 
_ (for Fellowships) to February 15 (for the ning and production of radio and television pro- 
Grants-in- grams designed to increase public understanding 

: _ of science. The radio series, The World of the 
ten awards on the: bumani- Mind, was carried on over 525 radio stations. 
ties and the social sciences in recognition of In cooperation with CBS the television program 

superior achievement and distinction.” These Conquest is being scheduled for 20 half 

awards are non- competitive | to presentations during the 1959-1960 season. 
$10,000 each. ws The action of the AAAS in consolidating its 
- Relationship of the social science societies to the periodicals iu Science has led to an effort to | 
broaden the content of that publication in order 
at the meetings which were at the 
relationship of the ACLS to the social science effort to increase 
2) |—6oS and to the Social Science Research ‘Science materials in Science, an ad hoc confer- ; 
ay Council be carefully considered by the Board or €nce was held at the AAAS headquarters in 
by some agency it would set up.” This action is 7 Washington in January 1959, including Harry b 
‘particular interest to the and the Kenneth or Ch, Mar- 
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Mead, Theodore M. ‘Thus far, federal | govern- 


Park, Sidney Ratner, Donald Riley, and Conrad ment appear to have progressed furthest in 
_ Taeuber, the editor of Science and members of setting up large systematic research projects on 

" the AAAS staff. A number of suggestions were various sociological problems related to under- __ 

_ made and plans were discussed for more effective standing and managing the lives of offenders. 

inclusion of social : science materials in the fu-— These research programs > attract considerable 

ture. Through the “special articles, News of prestige for the organizations which sponsor 
_ Science, and book reports, materials of interest them. Accordingly, it is reasonable to expect © 

to Sociologists and other Social Scientists | that other correctional organizations will be 
regularly carried. In meeting the objective of — "searching increasingly for the means of ime 
providing for communication among scientists, _ lating such enterprises within their own systems. 
Science brings not only material which Social § With this burgeoning interest in statistics and — 

_ Scientists would like to see brought to the atten- research an increasing number of well paid jobs } 
tion of the scientific community generally, but are beginning to open up for trained sociologists. — 
it also provides a means whereby the > ~— A number of state organizations are now hiring 

cau keep abreast of developments in full time research specialists charged with the 

other areas of scientific endeavor. The section responsibility of organizing increased research 

Reports might be used ‘more effectively activity within correctional establishments. In 

‘report on specific esearch” projects. many instances ‘this has been supplemented by 

Respectfully urgent invitations to university departments of 


"CONRAD TAEUBER sociology and social work to initiate research 
projects under their own direction within correc- 


tional s sy stems. A few ‘years ago such cordiality 


The pe ‘today seems to be less a matter 
of opportunity than availability of trained Te- 
search personnel interested in undert 

These developments w within the field oy Ameri- 

an correctional work promise to engage the __ 

ttention of an increasing number of sociologists ‘ 


of the Representative to the 


Correctional Association 


q of Correction held at Detroit, Michigan, in Sep- a 


~ tember , 1958, featured programs on statistics 
and research which involved the participation 
of sociologists. Meetings devoted to these sub- 7 in the future. Credit for this change must be 
jects are attracting larger audiences represent- the per- 
ing different types of occupational roles in cor- T. Lejins, ro 
problems of initiating statistical and research ~ * faryland. For a number of years he has 7 
programs are receiving lively discussion within chairman of the Committee on Research and 


the newly-formed Association of Correctional _ Planning of the American Correctional Associa- 


tion wh 
Administrators. = ion where he has gained the respect and con- 


There is beginning to develop in the correc- _ fidence of — 


tional field a nucleus of trained statisticians. Respectfully submitted, 
These persons occupy jobs in state and Lroyp E. OHLIN © 


Re »port the »presentatives to the American 


{ h ects Public Health Association Committee on 


within the correctional agencies. The role is still 
relatively new to this field, but in some systems, This Committee includes representativ es from 
notably California and the federal system, excel- professional societies in anthropology, psychol- ae 
statistical reporting operations are being public health, and sociology. Following 
organized. Since this work is informed in many three years of ad hoc status, the Committee has _ 
_ instances by sophisticated research interests, it peen formally established within the A.P.H.A. 
is quite likely that these efforts will result in ras an adjunct to its Study of Behavioral Sciences 
enlarging the opportur‘ties Public Health under grant support from the 
search within | correctic ‘agencies, National Institute of Mental Health. Dr. Ed- 
<a At this Annual Congress several of the wae Wellin, an anthropologist, has been ap- 
pointed Field Director for the Study of Be- 
to determine who had succeeded in Senet tee Sciences i in Public Health and is serving 


largest and most intensive research project. 


a correctional programs. In many cases they also 
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vided suggestions or guidance the following 
activities: made by the of Commerce after 
1. The article “A Bookshelf a the Social Sci- - sultation with the Office of the President. Mr. 
ences and Public Health” by Drs. George _ Mueller further cited several protests from Sen- - 
_ Rosen and Edward Wellin which appeared in x ators and Congressmen against the inclusion of 
« the American Journ of Public Health, April, a question on religion in any census inquiry or > 7 
_the release of any data on religious distribution 
A New England Institute on Public Health by a government office. He made it clear that 
_ and the Behavioral Sciences planned for Sep- _ only similar political and Congressional pressure — 
temper, 1959, as the first of a proposed series in favor of the release of the religious data 


of regional institutes designed to foster com- would induce the Department to | change its” 


munication and recognition of mutual interests 
current policy. = 


3. behav health attention of appropriate Congressmen during the 
emonstration projec in a ea summer. bea 
Fortunately other developments relating to 
the 1960 census are more favorable to the inter- — 
Fi process. of sociologists. These are referred to in 


A study « of ‘social science teaching and research © report of the Committee on Social Statistics. 
activity in schools of public health now in 


‘The next meeting is scheduled 
for October 18, 1959. No Council action is re- 


Liaison Report to the American 
quested ‘this time. me. Society on the National Association of 


The past year has been characterized by the 


STRA 
work profession and the social sciences, a conse- 


» & —_— of the Representative to the Council. ~ quence of which has been the gravitation of so- 
of Census Users Giollogists into leadership positions in social work 


esearch and teaching. Among the year’s events, 
The Council of Census Users, a body estab- the following were symptomatic of this develop- 


me 70 professional and other public as- | Most noteworthy has been the initiation by — 


with so 
oe did not hold a formal meeting during the Research Section of the NASW of a series 
the past year. However the representative of the of annual institutes around methodological - 
_ Society has been in close touch with the plans lems that are impeding current research effort 
for the 1960 census, social work. To date two institutes have been 
oe It will be recalled that as a result of the report conducted at the Kellogg Center, Michigan State - 
i of the representative in 1958, the Society for- University, each running for five days and at- 
4 - mally protested the action of the Department of _ tended by approximately two dozen invited par 
e} Commerce in suppressing national data on re- ticipants. The latter have included ‘social sci- 
ligious preference obtained in the Current Popu- 7 entists, from “disciplines | that have progressed 
lation Survey conducted by the Census Bureau farther than social work in relevant areas io 
in March 1957 particularly in view of the deci- ‘- and research, who might contribute pos- - 
sion not to include an inquiry on religious prefer- sible solutions to key problems in social work 
ence in the 1960 census. At the request of research. The 1958 institute was devoted to e 7 


Kingsley Davis, the representative prepared let- problems of reliability and validity growing : 


lished by the Census Bureau to maintain liaison ment. = 


ters to accompany transmission of the Society’s of the extensive reliance upon expert judgment 
resolution to the President of the United States, as basic data in a variety of social work research. 
- the Secretary of Commerce, the Director of the The 1959 institute was devoted to an explora- _ 
= of the potential utility to social work > ‘e 
of the Census. search of the concepts, theories, models, and : 
In addition the representative re called on Fred- methodology of the social sciences. The 1958 
erick Mueller, Under-Secretary of Commerce, to | proceedings have been published as Use of 
urge reconsideration of the administrative order Judgments as Data in Social Work Research 
Suppressing publication of the ‘Teligious data. New York: Na tional Association of Social 
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“Workers, “1959 , 105 pp pp.). "Participants in ‘the The | following standing committees have been 
‘two institutes have included eleven members of appointed: 
our (viz., Edgar Borgatta, David — Membership 
4 Raymond Gould, Alvin Gouldner, Elizabet "Bred L. Strodtbeck, Chairman ex officio 
Herzog, Julius Jahn, Martin Loeb, Henry Meyer, Robert F. Bales 
John Riley, Jr., Herman Stein, Edwin Thomas). Robert E. L. Faris 
_ The second event worthy of mention has been» 4 
tt A 4 
the appearance of Grace Coyle’s Social Science Commit 
in the Professional Education of Social Workers — Hill 
(New York: Council on Social Work Education, Alex: Inkeles 
1958, 69 pp.). The monograph is the outcome of 
a three-year, Russell project at 


Publications Committee 
was to explore the potential of so- ‘Fred L. Strodtbeck see 
cial science to social work curricula. The project nia 
financed the invitation of a visiting sociologist, The Membership has sub- 
_ Joseph W. Eaton, who, assisted by the Western mitted t to the Section Council a report on mn qualifi- 
Reserve social work faculty, explored the con- cations for membership and procedures for ad- 
cepts and theories of social science potentially — - mission to the Section. When approved by the - _ 
_ relevant to social work education. paren ‘ Section Council and membership this report will 
_ Sociologists were prominent in the sessions of be submitted to the Council of the American 
r- the Research Sections of NASW, at this year’s - Sociological Society and upon their approval will 
_ National Conference of Social Welfare in San a be published ir the American Sociological Re- 
Francisco. Ten papers reported on-going research 7 ae 
in the following areas: services to the youth and _— At the request. of the Council of the American 
7 the aged; personal conflict; and public concep- > tented Society the Section on Social Psy- 
: tions of welfare. Among the participants in these chology has devoted attention to the problems 


sessions were eight members of our Society (viz., of voluntary certification of social psychologists. . 
_ Richard Cloward, Richard Engler, Raymond A report by the Section’s Committee on Profes- 
Gould, Ernest Greenwood, Martin Loeb, Gwynn sional Affairs has been submitted to the Section 
Nettler, Lloyd Ohlin, Martin Wolins). = =~ Council and approved by them. It will be sub- 
= above described activities of sociologists mitted to the Council of the Society for action 

may be regarded as an index of the status they _ at the Annual Meeting in Chicago, 

are coming to occupy in the social work profes- A business meeting of the Section is called ie 

sion. These facts may also be considered as 2:30 p.m. September 2nd at which time the Sec- 

contributing a small and partial answer to the tion membership will have an opportunity to 

questions posed by President Davis, in his’ discuss any needed changes in the present By- 
28 letter to the Society’s membership, 


Affairs and the Committee on 


that of devoloping a peoductive relationship be- 
‘ _ tween the Section and the parent Society, so a 
Social sychology interests of the Section are nourished by the 


On petition of over 250 members of the parent Society, and at the same time the Society — 
American Sociological Society, the Council of is not fragmented or hampered by the various - 


- the Society, at its meeting in Seattle in 1958, __ Sections. It is felt that this relationship should — 


ERNEST 


ia Report on Activities of the Section on 


_ authorized the establishment of the Section on 
‘Social Psychology, = 

_ The present officers of the Section are re Leonard 

os Cottrell, Jr., Chairman; John A. Clausen, 

tary- Treasurer. 
above officers with the fllowing 
named members of the Section constitute the ‘* 


of the Section: Harry Robert 


"Samuel ‘A A. Stouffer, Guy E. E. Swanson. 


be allowed to develop gradually. As an interim : 
measure in regard to the annual meeting pro- | 
gram, for example, it is proposed that the — 


| Gia of the American Sociology Society con- 


sider recommending to the membership a By- 
Law change whereby Section Chairmen would 
become ex x officio m members of the Program Com- a 
Respectfully submitted, 


LEONARD Corrrett, Jr. 
Chairman 
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Committe Membership Committee on Marriage and Divorce Statistics: 


‘The following appointments to ad hoc com- B. Ryder and Lyda Gee 


mittees have been made by President Becker at ¢ Committee on the Profession: Kingsley Davis os 
the insteuction of the Council: _ Representative to the Committee on Public Health 
Aw the Behavioral Sciences of the American 

Award Selection Public “Health Association: “Edward Suchman. 


Liaison Committee on Sociology in Education: The of other committees as ap- 
Will ilbur Brookover, Chairman; Orville G. Brim, on by President Becker is as — J = 


W. W. Charters, James S. Coleman, Dean G. 
: Epley, Jacob W. Getzels, Neal Gross, Alfred M. 
Lee, Ward S. Mason, Reece J. McGee Peter 
Rossi, Georges Sabagh, Sheldon Stryker, Martin Committee on Research: Hanan 
_A. Trow, Mrs. Preston Valien, Sloan R. Wayland, —_— Selvin, Co-Chairmen, Robert Bierstedt, Donald J. } 
Leslie D. Zeleny. Bogue, William O. Brown, Albert K. Cohen, Ww. 
Committee on Relations with Sociologists in Other Fred Cottrell, Sanford M. Dornbusch, Burton R. 
Countries: Conrad Taeuber, Chairman, Daniel Bell, Fisher, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Raymond W. Mack, 
Norman Birnbaum, Herbert Blumer, Theodere A. R. Mangus. 
‘d Lambert, Otto N. Larsen, Daniel Lerner, Charles _ Chairmen of other committees thus far ap- 
a P. Loomis, Wilbert E. Moore, Robert A, Polson, pointed by President Becker as requested | by the — 


Irwin T. Sanders, Edgar A. Schuler, Council are as follows: "5: 


Sellin, T. Lynn Smith, Murray A. Straus, 
Seeine Thomas, Ruth Hill Useem, Nathan Committee on Budget ne Investment: Irwin T. 


- Committee on on Social Statistics: Leo Schnore, Ch. “Classification Committee : Elbridge Sibley 


man, Theodore Anderson, Robert 6. Burnight, Committee on Marriage and Divorce Statistics: 
4 John Kantner, Dudley Kirk, Gerhard E. Lenski. Charles 


Membership Committee: 


NEWS A \ND_ANNOUNCEI EMENTS 


«LEO BERMAN administrators, clinical psychologists, 
«1913-1958 and physicians. Early in his career he 
became interested in the therapeutic process; 
Ini the death of Leo Berman sociology a more broadly, in the educative process, and 
_ lost a pioneer in the inter-relations of psycho- in the part played by the personality, atti- 
analytic theory and theory of group ‘proc- — tudes, and feelings of the educator or the 
esses. Dr. Berman died on December _ 27 7 analyst. He worked toward a more 
1958, in Boston, after a long illness. He integration of and group psychol- 
survived by his wife and five children. ogy. developed analytically oriented 
_ At the time of his death Dr. Berman was methods appropriate for groups meeting for -e . 
Head of the Unit of Psychoanalytic Group — a limited number of sessions with broadly ae 
Paychology at the Beth Israel Hospital it in educative rather than explicitly therapeutic 
Boston, Training Analyst and Faculty Mem- aims. He evolved a technique which main- 3 
ber of the Boston Psychoanalytic Institute, tained a delicate balance between attention 
~ Clinical Associate in Psychiatry at Harvard 7 to specific individuals in the group and at- 
University, and Consulting Psychiatrist at tention to the processes by which they were 


= Children’s grange in Boston. He was related i in the particular group. He apr 


"practice. His career was tragically cut short "servation and critical study in clin 
at the age of 45. with colleagues fellow researchers. 
_ Dr. Berman will be remembered by sociol- Nearly all of Dr. Berman’s publications dur- 
_ ogists for his work in group psychotherapy ing the last ten years were directly related 
in the use of f experiences in to this set of interests. 


Born April 13, 1913, in in Brooklyn, New 
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=. ork, Leo Berman received the M.D. at the _ (1922, a and he did further er work there and at Sy 
niversity of Basle, Switzerland, in 1937. Minnesota. 
He returned to New York City for a year of | Harry Sell began his career as a teaching 
internship at the Lincoln Hospital in 138, 
and another at the Bellevue Psychiatric Hos- 1923 until 1925. He went to Reed College ~ 


pital i in 1939. At Bellevue he began his work | _ Where he taught the next four years before — 


in group psychotherapy under the influence joining Indiana Univer: ersity’s Extension Cen- 
of Dr. Paul Schilder. Dr. Berman was Resi- — ter in 1931. There he taught for the next — 
om at the Butler Hospital in Providence alll eight years, _during which time he became - 
1940; his training at the Boston Psychoana- affiliated with Central YMCA College 
lytic Institute began in 1941. In Boston, Dr. 1935 as a part-time teacher. He later became , . 
Berman continued his work in group psycho- wholly identified with this institution which | i 
therapy at the Judge. Baker Guidance C enter, _ became Roosevelt College in 1945. For the | 
s and from 1945 on, at the Beth Israel Hos- on next fourteen ye years he contributed actively - 
a pital. In 1945 he completed his training at to the development of institutional and call 
the Boston Psychoanalytic Institute and two partmental policies. 
= years later became a Faculty Member of the: Mr. Sell was dvatel to his teaching. He i 
In Institute. In 1946 he became an Instructor in always had time to listen to a troubled stu- 
_ Psychiatry at the Boston University School dent. His students and: friends will long re- 
of Social Work, a position he held until 1954. iA member him for the help he gave them. — 
became a Clinical Associate in Psychi- Mr. Sell was firmly ‘committed to a value- 
aa atry at Harvard in 1948. He was Consulting _ free sociology. He was politically independent 
Psychiatrist at the Worcester State Hospital _ and had a keen interest in public i issues. Asa 
2 1950 until 1952, when he became Con- _ pacifist he was particularly aware of ‘the 
3 - sulting Psychiatrist at the Children’s Hos- dangers of war in the atomic age. 
q pital in Boston. In 1952 he became a Train- -_ As a life-long member of the American So- _ 
_ ing: Analyst at the Boston Psychoanalytic In- ciological Association, he showed a steady in- 
_ stitute. He was a member of the American _ terest in the development of the discipline 
Psychoanalytic Association, the American commanded allegiance. 
Orthopsychiatric Association, the Group for 
the Advancement of Ps ychiatry, and the Lee 


_ American Sociological Association. = = og 
a _ Dr. Berman leaves a host of friends am oe nea 
, agues who loved him as a kind and dedi- i 
“cated friend, physician, and teacher. His fic ld 


- research is notably set back by his loss. its 


He was one ‘of very few who possess the International Union for History and Philoso- 
phy of Science. An international Congress for 


hj 
comhination of skills, experience, and values t ogic, Methodology, and Philosophy of Science will 
necessary to further our knowledge in the be held at Stanford University from August 24 to — 


dificult direction he September 2, 1960. The proceedings will consist of 
a number of invited addresses, in addition to brief — 
‘contributed papers. The closing date for submission — 

= abstracts for the latter is March 1, 1960. Infor- 

mation | about the e Congress may be ou ained from 


HARRY | B. 
wu nlted Nations 
ond United Nations on ‘the 
wa ell, ‘Associate. Professor of So- crime and the treatment of offenders will be held 
Bk Roosev elt ‘University y of Chicago, _ at Church House and Carlton House, London, from 


died on June 18, 1959, at the age of 59. August 8 to 20, 1960. In addition to officially ap- 


of pointed representative es of gov ernments and agencies, 


Mr. Sell. studied at the Universities individual participants having a direct interest in 


Pittsburgh and Chicago. From the latter in- the field will be included in the Congress. Persons — 
ie he. obtained the Master’ s degree in interested in attending should apply for registration — 


assistant at the University of Chicago from 7 
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cards to the Chief of the Section Social De versi sity, and President of NCSW, has announced 
3 United Nations Headquarters 
than February (29, 1960. in the decade ahead. Room reservation — 
forms may be secured from the National Confer- 
Center emee on Social Welfare, 22 West Gay Street, Colum- 
Famils 


special department. The Center wili be concerned 

_ with basic and applied research in the family field ee he National Council on Family Relations. — 

g will focus, during the first three years, on the The E. A. Burgess Award for the best family re 
formative years of marriage. The initial staff of the search published in 1957 or 1958 has been ce 
Center will include ‘Wa arren n A. Peterson, three for the best research repo in an 


of Sociology, Ohio. and Jane Berry” 


Sociology, L _—siity of Kansas City. == __ Iength research report, jointly to Daniel R. Miller — 
A study of the student culture in medical school and Guy E. Swanson for The Changing ee 

_ has recently been completed by E. C. Hughes, Parent: A Study in the Detroit Area. 
_ Howard S. Becker, and Blanche Geer, and a study __ ‘The Burgess Award for 1959-1960 will be given 
of undergradaute student culture, under a grant for the best research design for family research. In- 


from Carnegie Foundation was started this fall. formation, including research outlines, may be ob- 


School of Education and the Department of ing, for the best 


- Marsh Ray, who is completing his Ph.D. at the tained from Dr. Charles Bowerman, University of 7 
7 University of Chicago, has joined | the staff for this North Carolina, Chairman of the Award Committee ‘ 


research. 
if Peter Kong-ming New, who completed a study 
_ the nurse-patient relationship under a grant from 

the Division of Nursing Resources, Public Health — 
Service, is engaged in a pilot study of student culture 
and student careers in small colleges. 


Julius A. Roth, formerly of the « of 


Chicago Committee on Human Development, has "Siegel (Theoretical Models Strategy 


joined the staff to participate in a study of nursing» . 
care of patients with congestive heart failure, under { Behavior), I. de Sola Pool (Acquaintanceship Net-— 
_works), L. Kish (Analytical Statistics for Complex 


a grant from the Division of Nursing Resources. Samples), D. J. Bogue (Basic Research in tl 
Roth has recently completed a study of tubercular graphic Methodology), D. C. Beardslee and D. D. 


patients, under a grant from the National Institutes — 
ai O’Dowd (The Relation between Structure and Con- 
of Health, 
summer working with Peterson on a study which ehavior 
1 tude and of Attitude Change), E. E. Jones (Effects 
compares the characteristics of Post-World War II of Contest as tion), J. W. 
migrants and earlier residents in the Kansas City Breh iti d mee). 
metropolitan area. Peterson completed a study of vidual Choice 
prevalence of ‘disability and chronic ‘illness in é 
_ Cohen (Probability Models for Conformity Be- 


* population of the metropolitan area. = is havior), H. E. Jones and S. Ervin (Verbal ee 
Irwin Deutscher is on leave from Community and Social Role), W. J. McGuire (Selective Im- 


: Studies as Associate Professor of Sociology at Syra- aon to Persuasion), R. H. Somers (Multi-— 

cuse University, where he is also serving as con- ae Analysis), C. Sabagh (Growth of Uchen 

Sultant the Youth Development Center. Areas), J. S. Coleman (Computer Research on 
Social Structures), W. T. Martin (Theory of Status 

‘The Menninger Foundation. Robert G. Poser, _ Adjustment), J. J. Jenkins (Associative Models and 

_ Director of Marriage Counseling Service and Train- | Symbolic Behaviors), O. R. any (E msemacel 


- Social Sciences announces that grants for basic re- _ 
- search in sociology and social psychology have been 2 
awarded to the following: U. Bronfenbrenner (Fam- 
ily Structure and Personality Dev elopment), 


Program, is on a year’s leave of absence. He is of Social Behavior). 
conducting research in connection with the psychi- 


atric clinic at Hillcrest Medical Center in Tulsa, § [Ae Population Council. Frank W. Notestein | 


Oklahoma, helping te establish a counseling center has been named President as of July 1, 1959. 
at the First Presbyterian Church in that city, and _ Frederick Osborn, who w 


teaching graduate seminars the the University of 


as President of the Council 

since its establishment in 1952, will remain active as 

Chairman of the Executive Committee. Ansley Coale 

a’ will replace Notestein as Director of the. Office of 
National Conference ov: Social Welfare. The Population Research at Princeton University. tite 

- sith Annual Forum on Soriai Welfare will be held — The Council is offering about 20 fellowships for 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, F er 5 to 10, aon in population at the predoctoral and post- 

Charles I. Schottland, Dean, Graduate School for doctoral levels. These fellowships are available to — 
7 Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis Uni- Pa qualified students from all countries, with preference’ 
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si en to those om the underdeveloped areas. The Furvard University. A Training Program for 
plan of study and choice of university are made by Social Scientists in Medicine has been initiated under : 
the applicant; the fellowships are fer training in a grant from the National Institute of Mental 4 
demography although related study ‘s sociology, Health. The Harvard Medical School, School of 
economics, biostatistics, and other relevant fields Public Health, and the Department. of Social Rela- 
may form part of a total progrem. The basic stipend _ tions will jointly provide the varied resources for y 
is 2400 dollars which may be supplemented to pro- _ training. In addition, Fellows will have access to inte 
vide for tuition, travel, maintenance of dependents, facilities of the Boston area in medical fields. Pre- 
and other expenses. The deadline for receipt of com- doctoral Fellows will be regularly enrolted in the 
_ pleted applications for the 1960-1961 academic year 7 Department of Social Relations, pursuing a course 
is February 1, 1960. For further information and of study leading to the Ph.D. in ‘social anthro opology, 
_ application forms, write to: The Population Coun- sociology, or social psychology. Candidates should 
cil, Inc., 230 Pa Park Avenue, } New York rk 17, New York. submit applications for graduate study to the 
Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 24 
: The Society in Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, or, in 
will ublish a fer The of the case of _women students, The Dean, Graduate 
The first ar early in 1960. School, Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
of the literature, book reviews, and abstracts cover- vidual ‘Programs of study and investigs‘ion. In- 
‘4 th f Il the 1 4 disci lin t = concerning the Fellowships should be ad- 
danger iplines pertinen _ dressed to Dr. Robert N. Wilson, Judge Baker 


to the study of sex. Papers should be submitted to 6 d is 
t gwo 
Dr. Hugo G. Beigel, 138 East 94th Street, New York ae oad ‘Avenue, Boston 


Fr Allegheny Coliege. Beginning with the current — Penns; ate University, has joined the De- 
academic year the Department has three full-time partme, @rofessor. 
S members: Henry M. Muller, Chairman, who _ Alfred Lindesmith has been elected President- 
has been promoted to Professor of Sociology; A Elect of the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
‘Richard E. Hilbert, promoted to Assistant ae ae for 1959, and Albert K. Cohen has been 


sor; and Grant Bogue, who was formerly acting elected to the Executive Committee. 

_ Executive Secretary of the Detroit Commission on a. Frank R. Westie received a grant in the summer 

_ Children and Youth and a part-time Instructor in _ of 1959 from the Society for the Investigation of 

Sociology at Wayne State University. -Heman Ecolegy to continue research in intergroup 

=a "Bowdoin College. Leighton van 2 Nort b has been University of Michigan. Gerhard | E. Lenski re- 

etm a year’s leave of absence to accept an A cently received the Class of 1923 Award for excel- 


-pointment as Visiting Lecturer in Sociology at ence in undergraduate teaching, 


Princeton University. Martin L. Dosick has waa A Center for Conflict Resolution has been estab- 


were ep — those responsible for organizing the Center, is a 


Chatham College. Mabel A. Elliott, Professor amas of its Executive Committee. == 
of Sociology and Chairman of the Department, is — , Angus Campbell has returned from a year’s resi- 


on a year’s sabbatical leave to continue her work i — “dence at the Institute for Social Research in Oslo. 7 
& U' civersity of Chicago. Awards for study in announced: Guy E. Swanson to the rank of Pro- : 
statistics by persons whose primary field is not | fessor; Gerhard E. Lenski to the rank of Associate - 
_ statistics but one of the physical, biological, or social — Professor; and David Goldberg t to the rank of | 
sciences to which statistics can be applied are offered Assistant Professor. 
by the Department of Statistics. The closing date 4 
for application for the academic year 1960-1961 is _ Michigan State University. Charles R. Hoffer, 
February 15, 1960. Further information may be Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, has been — 
- obtained from the Department of Statistics, Eckhart elected President of the Rural Sociological Society 
Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. for a one-year term. 
‘John C. Messenger, Assistant Professor, is spend- 
ing the 1959-1960 school year in the Aran Islands 
Goddard College. A Ford Foundation grant conducting research on changes in Irish culture 
has been received for an exploratory study of Ver- under a Fulbright grant. ane niehhet no eile : 
mont youth, in cooperation with the Vermont State = Iwao Ishino has returned from a year as Ful- 
Departments of Education, Health, Institutions, bright lecturer at the University of Tokyo. _ 
Welfare. Jerome Himelhoch, recently appointed to University of North Carolina. E. William 
teach sociology, has been named — Noland resigned the chairmanship of the 


4 ppointed Instructor in Sociology. mee lished at the University. Robert C. Angell, one of ’ 
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ment of Sociology and Anthropology at the com- 


305 


_ Clyde B. Vedder, formerly of the University of 


.- of a five-year term to devote full time to Arizona, has ; accepted an appointmen* as Professor. 


teaching and research. He is conducting a study of 


David H. Howard, Assistant Professor, is 


the role of the industrial executive in community leave of absence for the fall semester to conduct 


as a part of the University’s Urban research in race relations. 


Charles E. Howell, on sabbatical leave, is study- 


Charles E. Bowerman, who became Chairman on ing changes in the administrative structures of col- 


Ia 1, continues his study of factors associated 


peers, under a grant from the National Institute 


with adolescents’ orientations toward parents —s 


leges and universities in Europe and the United 
4 Waldo W. Burchard has been named Director of 


of Mental Health. rarer L. is participat- the Institute for Social Research, 


Daniel O. Price during the summer of 1959 con- 


_ ductec a study of research policies and research ad- 
ee in American colleges and universities, 
sponsored by the Southern Regional Education 
Katharine Jocher has r as Associate Director 


will continue part-time with the Institute for Re-— 
_ tember,.1959, as Instructor in sociology, and is serv- bs 
_ ing as Assistant Director of the Institute for Re- 


search in Social Sciencee 


1958. He has 


4 of the Institute for Research in Social Science. She a M.A. 

7 (a “search in Social Science and as Editor of Social — 
Forces. Ruth Searles joined the Department in Sep- 


Workshop last summer in cooperation with the Na- 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
ot Oberlin College, Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy is initiating a program preparing students for 
chaplaincy and religious service in correctional in- 

stitutions. The degree is a combined B.D. and an — 
in Social Ethics and Church Social Work 
under the supervision of W. Marlin Butts. Salaried 
supervised field experience is offered at Lorain 
County Juvenile Court, Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court, and the Cleveland House of Corrections. A 

limited number of fellowships is available 


Richard L. Simpson joined the Department as State ‘University. Howard E. Bracey, 
V 


_ Assistant Professor in September, 


Jisiting Fellow in Rural Sociology, is collaborating — 


received a grant from the United States Office of with Merton D. Oyler in a joint study of suburban © 


= to continue a study of reference group 
_ orientations and value orientations as correlates of 


é family life in Columbus, Ohio and Bristol, England. 


_ Wade H. Andrews, Associate Professor of Rural 


vertical mobility, begun under the auspices of the Sociology, has been investigating the impact of new 


_ University’ 's Urban Studies Program. 


associations, under a grant from Nationwide Insur- 


He is also con- highways on rural life in Idaho during a six- noth 
, ducting a nationwide survey of goals, organizational 


leave of absence. © | 


Professor of Sociology and Director of Social Re- 


; structures, and operating procedures of voluntary _— Z. Nagi has accepted a position as Assistant q 


search at the Ohio Rehabilitation Center of the 


Q. Campbell joined the Department as As- State 


a Professor in September, 1958. He is working 
with James H. Williams of Florida State University 
s a continuing analysis of family aggression data 
ae by Andrew F. Henry on a National In- 
_ Stitute of Mental Health grant before his death. As 
" member of the Organization Research Group, he 
initiating a study of changing norms in 
isiting faculty members in 1958-1959 included 
A. Lee Coleman, University of Kentucky, N. S. 
-Kosemihal, University of Istanbul, Peter Collison, 


Greater Philadelphia Movement. __ 


sard retired as Professor of Sociology last June — 
after 48 years of college and university teaching. 
He continues as Director of the William T. Carter 


Foundation of Child Development, as well as Di- 
_‘Tector of a study of juvenile delinquency for the 


bi San Fernando Valley State College. Pitirim | 
A. Sorokin, Harvard University, has been appointed 


“Oxford University, and Ernest A. T. Barth, Univer-— - Visiting Professor for the fall semester, in accord- 


sity of Washington. 
_ The Institute for Research in “Social Science has 
received a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation | 


for a three-year program of studies of the changing — ) 


position of the Negro in American Society. Several 
members of the Department of Sociology and An- . 

aaa and the Department of Political Science 
and a number of graduate students in both depart- 
ments will take part in this program. Daniel O 

_ Price, Director of the Institute, will act as general 


Minois Thomas E. Eliot, 


ance with this new institution’s policy of establish- 


ing an annual visiting professorship with the pa 
_ ticipation of eminent sociologists. 


Joseph B. Ford, Professor of Sociology, has 


| ed from a year as Visiting Professor of Sociology 


at the University of Vienna. He also made a study 
of city and regional planning and urban reconstruc- 
tion in Poland, under the joint sponsorship of = 


‘Ford Foundation and the Institute of International 


Education, 
Marcel Frym has been elected President of the 


American Society of Criminology. 
_ Wayne State University. Edgar A. Schuler 
‘resigned to assume at An 
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the staff for the 1959-1960 scho school year. te 


ity and to join the Pakistan Project. Richard will ne in 
in Schuler’s place. “it John Biesanz, recently vromoted to Professor, 
er, Stephen W. Mamchur has returned from sabbati- _ continues in his joint appointment in the Denect- : 
eal ment and as Director of the Social Science Program 
James B. Christenson received a Senior Post- f in the College of Liberal Arts. He has just returned 
‘Doctoral Research Fellowship from the onal from a sabbatical year as Fulbright Professor to 
Science Foundation and is on leave in Northern Germany, during which time he and Mrs. Biesanz — 
_ Rhodesia. Following his work on the Bisa people he r conducted a community study of Heppenheim on — 
will assume his American Council of Learned So- the Bergstrasse. 
ciety Fellowship and continue his work, on the = 
Fanti in Ghana during the academic John 
= Owen, Fulbright lecturer at Dacca University, Pakis- 
_ Lewis Ferman, Jesse Pitts, | and Gilbert Shapiro” tan, during 1958-1959, has joined the Department 
have been appointed Assistant Professors, and Ed- as Associate Professor. 
ward C. Jandy and Donald C. Marsh have been — Sine a 
Promoted to the rank of Professor. 
“s Harold L. Sheppard is on leave as Research 
rector, Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and = “Staphylococcus” 
United States Senate. The Subcommittee, with At least some ‘readers uf the Review w will be in- 

pounce’ and assess information and legislative rec- with the National Institutes of Health in — 
ommendations regarding problems of health care, the epidemiology of staphylococcus. This suggestion _ 
employment, housing, income maintenance, and - appears in “ ‘Sociology and _ Staphylococcus’: A Re- 
community services for an aging population. __ A" search Note,” by Helen G. Tibbitts, Nicholas J. 
HL. Warren Dunham received a grant from the _ Demerath, and Albert F. Wessen, published in the ae 


_ National Institute of Mental Health to pursue an. November 1959 issue of The American Journal of a 


epidemiological study of ‘schizophrenia. His The Editor. 
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FREDRICK 


Aucust B. HoLutincsHe: 


| 
for their book Social Class and Mental Illness: A Com- — 
‘munity Study (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958) 


This work, the produc tofa ver y diffic ult t piece of ‘interdisciplinary y research, — 

has been hailed as as a significant milestone i in sociological investigations of 

= disorders. It It reports, with exemplary. clarity, the the | important fin find- 


ings igs of a carefully exe executed research undertaking. 
e Award c: carr ies an ) honorarium 1 of five hundred dollars. The Maclver if. 


isa L pated is to be given by Professor Hollingshe: ead during 1959-1960 » 


before a meeting of an affiliated regional society allen than that of his — 

own region. 


A. QUEEN 
iW. 
This is is s the third Maclver ver Award of the Association. Previous 1 ween 


re: E. Franklin Frazier and Reinhard Bendix. 
Septem mber 4, a2 a... resident 
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The Sindy of An Inventory and ties as part of 
Appraisal. Edited by M. Bauser and scholars. in other disciplines utilize demographic 
Du DLEY DUNCAN. analysis in relation to different frameworks, their 


is the assembly of an 


3 _ body of fact about the current status of science °f the four parts which follow. = © 


in the United States, including an inventory of | ‘The’ first part, consisting of four chapters 
& present resources of trained men and facili- from the pens of the editors, deals with demog- - 


tie.. With the financial help of the Foundation phy as a science. Their views as to the nature 


the investigation of the position of demography — of demography have already been indicated. 
They have a very useful chapter on data. Then 


_ they treat demography as a body of knowledge, 
devoting much attention to population theory, _ 
_ including a lucid account of optimum theury, all aa 
of which bears on the way in which conceptual 7 
framework and analytical method have con- 
analysis of demography’s sub-fields to the possi-— tributed to the advance of demography as 
bility of its integration with other scientific dis- _ _ science. Lastly, they | discuss demography as a 
-ciplines. ” nlike the descriptions sometimes profession, and it is not surprising that they find 


as a science was begun in 1954 in order to pro- a 
_ vide such “an adequate body of fact.” The re- 
= volume is described by the publishers as 
“an encyclopedic summary of the field of de- 
mography, ranging from its historical beginnings 
to promising subjects for its future study, from — 


giv en by , publishers to their books, this is an ac- . the topic somewhat elusive; admittedly their 
curate indication of the contents of this volume , oe takes the form of miscellaneous obser- 
which twenty-eight scholars, including the two _ vations, mostly -Telating to ci conditions in the 
editors, have contributed. It contains fifteen United 
figures and seventy- six tables; the references at o _ The second part is uevoted to the development _ 
th end of each chapter are valu- 4nd current status of demography. Seven of the 
able feature of the book. __ me, Bae nine chapters are contributed by scholars out- 
7 The volume opens with a general review and side the United States and describe conditions in | 
‘conclusions by the two editors. They take the © France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Brazil, 
view that “demography | is a science because it ao India, and the Pacific Area. In connection with — 
_ embodies all the essential elements of scientific the Pacific Area mention might perhaps have 
outlook and method.” They define demography een made of the active Department of De- | 
_ as “the study of the size, territorial distribution, — mography at the Australian National University. 
and composition the population, changes _ These special chapters are preceded by a most 
tacks. which may be identified as natality, V! aluable chapter contributed by Professor Frank» 
mortality, territorial movement (migration) and - Lorimer, on the development of demography as~ 
al mobility (change of status).” The term @ whole; it may claim to be the best sketch of 
omposition of the population” is ae with a the rise of the subject that has ever been written. 


wide meaning, to cover, , for example, ‘ son The special chapters bring out in an interesting — 
fashion the varying factors which have prompted © 
attention to in _-France the social 


studies,” the former interests, while the account of Brazil 
fined to study of the components , of population _shows what can be done with inadequate | 
variation and change, whereas the fatter are con- when a scientific interest has been aroused. The 
also with relationships between popula- concluding chapter makes clear that the United 

tion changes: and other variables—social, eco- place in 

nomic, political, and so on. They point out that research, 


when demographers work in the field of popula- The third and largest "part, “consisting of | 
_ tion studies they are likely to regard their activi- twelve chapters, forms what may be fairly de- 
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1952 the National Science Foundation tion studies. All this and more forms a useful 

introduction, providing an acceptable definition 
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scribed as an encyclopedia of it power. The ction of abridged life fe tables 
includes such topics as composition, distribution, is discussed in an appendix, =~ 
fertility, mortality, growth, migration, and fu- a: Unfortunately, there is nothing on the analy- mi 
ture estimates. “To the student, this part will — sis of marital statu s—“owing to limitations of 
serve as a most informative review of existing — - space.’ ’ This could have been solved, however, | 
know ledge and methods; in addition it provides — by simply omitting the first two chapters (“T he 
summaries of lines of future research that might 7 Nature of Demography” and “Rates and a 
be carried out with profit. The concluding sec- tios”), which contain little not covered more 
- tion is concerned with population studies in rela- | adequately—and in far better- organized fashion — 
tion to other disciplines, ecology, geography, —#in the chapters which follow. = 8  — 
genetics, economics, and so on. The approach to “ Nearly all of - the illustrative materials 5 ase 
them is from each author’s own discipline; the drawn from various Asian and Latin American — 
_ chapters are interesting and suggestive, but they sources, apparently on the assumption that data — 
deal with voy — matters, and of cog the from the United States are sometimes too com- — 
plicated for analysis by the kind of person to — 
pews neal whom this book is addressed. But this simply _ 
_ The volume is a great achievement ; the qual- complicates the situation because it is these _ 
ity is high throughout. The editors deserve warm - sources which are so likely to be erroneous. The = 
congratulations on its planning and on the suc- - confusion is only heightened by the fact that the — a 
cess following their attempts to keep the con-  aythor goes out of his way to emphasize the 
tributions within a similar pattern of presenta- kinds of inaccuracies to which data are subject 
_ tion. Thus there is a unity about it which is and the relevance of this for analysis. The statis-_ 
much to be desired and yet so hard to secure  ticjan’s caveat that a statistic is no better than ; 
when the « co ntributions of any authors are the data from which it is computed would ae 
such a volume to 
is a collection of pieces of unequal standard and writing highly v variable. chapters 
varying treatment, but this is not the case here. on the vital processes being much better written 
The volume will be an indispensable hand book than most of the others. This reviewer questions 
for all demographers who will need to keep it the vadvissbi ility of “putting long, 
ready to hand on their shelves; there are few footnotes on fully 60 per cent of the pages; and — 
social scientists who do not at one time or he wonders, too, why the author is so reluctant © 
another make excursions into the field of de- to yse the outline form of organization in writing 
_ tography, and they too will find it an important about statistical techniques. Surely Chapters 3 
source of reference and information. The work and 4 (“Accuracy and Error” and “The Life iu 
do much to confirm and ‘en ow ’), for example, could have benefitted 


raphy as a — = a more generous use of sub- and sub-sub- 


= 
— 
> 


ae 


pene" headings. As they stand now, they are — 
long and needlessly involved. 
“When we remember that Barclay is writing 
for the unsophisticated reader, certain of the 
of By GEORGE analytical refinements he presents may = 
__W. Barcray. New York: John Wiley & Sons; ; _ rather incongruous in the light of the many in- 


London: © accuracies to which the demographer’s raw data a 


i _ are subject. To devote five pages to a discussion _ 
This useful volume i is ‘intended as a guide for of the fact that the numerator of the infant 7 
_ the person with no particular training in rent death rate includes infants born in both year 
i i is X and year X+1, while the denominator is 
of population data from census and vital sta- comprised only of those born in year X+1, is 
tistics registers. It is designed, further, to mm surely indicative of clear thinking. But is it use- _ 
_ “self-sufficient and appropriate for self-study.” ful for the beginner, especially when he may be © 
On the whole, it succeeds very well. It is, 7 working with data subject toa 20 or 30 percent 
generally, a very "comprehensive and thorough underenumeration of births and infant death—_ 
discussion of the major techniques of demo- and at a time when even the term “live birth” is + 7: 
7 graphic research, containing in one volume so variously defined, both on paper and in 
materials which have heretofore been widely practice? 
- scattered. The book is divided into ten chapters © But these are all relatively minor concerns. 
devoted to such standard topics as: rates and The really important chapters—those on fertil- 
‘ratios, accuracy of raw data, life tables, demo- z ity, mortality, migration, and manpower— —are_ 
_ graphic processes, population growth, and man- truly excellent. They are well-organized, well- 
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refer to them for checking the suitability of as a sum of detailed projections for specific age 
5 particular techniques and for refreshing their groupings. The actual projections show the ex- 
_ Memories as to the drawbacks and potential - pected rapid increases for the non-industrialized a 
_ errors of specific measures and techniques of areas of Asia and Africa, but the greatest proj- 
analysis, al increases appear for Central America, the 
Lincoin H. Caribbean, and Tropical America. On the high 


assumption, these areas show increases of 95.5 
The Future Growth of World Population. By 


cents, paper, 2 
Recent Trends in Fertility in Industrialized “— ucte 
Countries. By the Unrrep Nations, Depart- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
Population Studies No. 27. New York: 


United Nations, 1958. xi, 182 pp. Interna- © 


tional Documents Service, Columbia Univer-— 


aa The first of these recent United Nations pub- the period roughly from World War I to the _ 
i ications contains a frank admission of the in- present, and especially the period of World 7 
herent dangers of population projections; never- IL. 
theless, its authors are willing to state that “. . . The authors here attempt to. distinguish ae 
barring either a catastrophe, or a deterioration jnfluence upon fertility between demographic _ 
A of social conditions for progress in health of factors (for example, age-sex structure, age : 
_ global proportions, a world population of be- marriage) and the broader socio-economic ele- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 million by the end of the ments which are termed non-demographic. The 
ury should now be expected almost as a focus is analytically upon the former, with the 
ter of practical certainty.” A projected world _ clear recognition that the two categories in real- 
population at this level is noticeably higher ty are mutually influential in a quite complex _ 


than the two previous United Nations projec- manner. Through a comparison of birth rates 
tions; the difference is accounted for largely by standardized to ca. 1938 age structures and — 

a revised projection technique and by the inclu- actual fertility, age and sex composition changes 
sion of a Chinese population approximately 100 show only minor influence upon fertility in the 
million greater than the estimates available prior industrial nations analyzed. The authors hesitate 7 
to the Chinese census ae. ae ~~ to generalize with respect to the far more com- 
_ The methods utilized in arriving at the new - plex problem of the consequences for fertility of 


‘The authors have constructed theoretical popu- noted. The tentative conclusion is that no sub- | 


Jation models’ which incorporate assumptions stantial, over-all effect upon average family size 
4 with respect to the stability or instability of gen- can be seen as a result of the rapidly shifting fs 


toward a decrease in total childlessness is 


eral levels of mortality and fertility for nineteen annual fertility rates of the World War II 
_ world regions. Expectation of life at birth and : oe In general the analysis contained in this - 
simplified measure of gross reproductivity serve second volume bears out the assumption, that 
as indices of these general levels of mortality the fertility of industrialized nations is essen-— 
= and fertility. Four basic population models tially stabilized, which is incorporated in the 
: emerge from this approach: (A) constant high population projections for this group of coun- __ 
mortality, constant high fertility; (B) declining tries in the first volume. 
mortality, constant high fertility; (C) low mor- 
tality, fertility now moderate; and (D) low THomas O. WILKINSON 
these University of Massachusetts 
= 


= 


a) = = 4 


written, comprehensive, and thorough. The models to specific world regions, the authormmm- 
beginning researcher in demography will find ognize that crude vital rates are in part depend- 
these chapters extremely useful, while those upon age structure, and they have calculated 
more experience in the field can profitably their total population estimates for each region 
hp: 
lm 
— | 
— 
— 
the Unirep Nations, DEPARTMENT OF Eco- = second of these volumes serves the pur- 
AND SoctaL Arrairs. Population pose of providing detailed fertility data on se- il 
Studies No. 28. New York: United Nations, lected countries which represent principally the = 
1958. vii, 75 pp. International Documents third and fourth population models (Cc and 
oe 4 Service, Columbia University Press. Eighty cited above. The title of the volume is, however, — > 
misleading in that, as is stated in the 
a 4 ry passages, the countries analyzed are q a 
—— pan or of European settlement. The ——— 
+ of the study as an analysis of 
s dustrialization relationship, as such, is 
reduced. The primary value &g 
| of the study lies in its assessment of the effects 
— 
7 
= 
— 
‘ 
— 
— 
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¢ estimates represeni a departure trom those upon a4 generally declining age at marriage. though a _ 
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the 1958 Annual Conference of the Milbank designed to resolve the “Hobson’s choice be- 
_ Memorial Fund. Part II) New York: Mil- tween distorted period indices and those for i “a 
bank Memorial Fund, 1959, 157 pp. $1.00, complete or non-contemporary cohorts. 
paper. The fact that each paper in this set is an 
a jmportant one makes the volume as a whole of 
__ This collection of papers, commemorating the considerable value to demographers. Readers of 
- thirtieth anniversary of the Milbank Fund’s Di- - the book, however, will probably agree with 
vision of Research, is up to the usual standard chairman getting 
of excellence set by volumes in previous — the amount of cross- comparison that we should. 
However, both as a summary and reinterpreta- Jt is like making fine bricks but building no y edi-- a 
_ tion of past research and as a stimulus for theo- fice. We need to be more careful in the design > : 
retical advances in the future it falls consider- our experiments so that results of various studies 
be compared and put together. Only then 7 
eight papers deal with can we begin to build an edifice a1 around the 
ata from two current American research proj- _cipline of demography.” 
Child Families, and the Growth of American J. Mayone 
Families. The papers by Potter and Sagi make © 
_ refine the concept of time as it refers to fertility. Tye Family and Population Control: A a 
Potter demonstrates the utility of breaking down Experiment in Social Change. By Rev- 
total contraceptive experience into lec BEN Hit, J. Mayone Stycos and Kurt W. 
cally arranged time intervals and analyzing these Back. Chapel Hill: University of North 
intervals separately. Sagi deals with intervals -olina Press, 1959. xxvi, 481 pp. $8.00. 
between births and for purposes of more refined 
analysis divides this into voluntary and invol- This is an effort by theoretically sophisticated 
untary (or residual) periods of infertility. to discover how average family size 
The papers of Westoff and Campbell make _in Puerto Rico may be reduced. The study has 
’ substantive contributions to knowledge of the implications for all underdeveloped areas char- 
relation between religion and fertility-related at- acterized by high fertility. It assures those who 
 titudes and behavior. From survey data con- are already convinced that fertility in Puerto 
fined to a number of large metropolitan areas, Rico will eventually decline; it offers scant en- 
-Westoff finds that religious preference affects couragement to those who hope for rapid de- 
both fertility and attitudes toward family size. _ clines in the immediate future without extraor- 
On the other hand, a nationwide sample of white _dinary efforts. At the same time it outlines q 


sued, would speed the hoped- for transition to 


wives leads Campbell to conclude that Catholic- : program of action which, if energetically pur- 


Protestant fertility differentials are tending to e ho 
disappear, despite the fact that Catholic women lower fertility levels. 


think they will have relatively large families. - 

at Two papers which come close to the dual | years. Phase ‘ a pilot study using a ‘small num- -_ 
objectives of the conference are on relatively _ ber of depth interivews, has already been re- 
circumscribed topics. Grabill and Schachter’s | ported. This book provides a full-scale report, 5 
"paper refers to the needs and prospects of ci methodological appendices, of the sec- 
tility data as collected by census and vital sta- ond and third phases of the research: the large- 

_ tistics systems. Nelson summarizes the current scale survey which tested hypotheses dev eloped — 
- status of research in the biological control of in the pilot study, and an experiment in educa- _ 
fertility. Despite some very promising clinical _ tion which sought to test conclusions 

experience with taken pills which _ the survey analysis. 
“represent a real breakthrough in the field of the One of the purposes of this willis on to ex- 

_ physiological control of conception,” he con- - plain the anomaly of continuing high fertility 

cludes only ot" ‘a good start has been made in - despite the small family ideal, held even on by this 
the search. . sample of lower socio-economic families, and the 

7  Twop papers survey certain aspects of the field av ailability ¢ of know ledge and techniques of con-— 

‘historically. Hajnal concentrates on the histori- traception. It was discovered that the small 
cal development of various measures of = frequently 


analyzes and evaluates ‘currently popular rates, 
cand makes st ns for the future. Ryder 
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either not at all, inefficiently, or too late in life. only be tested by their shaiinesad adoption be 
4 The study discounted, however, several explana- responsible agencies in in Puerto Rico. a 
=> previously ‘emphasized in the Jerry W. Comps, 
Puerto Rican fertility, for example, machismo U.S. Bureau of the 
(that alleged core personality trait of Puerto 
Rican males), modesty among women (which The Changing ‘ii Parent: A Study in the 
nevertheless remains a barrier to Detroit Area. By DANteL R. MILLER and Guy 
utilization of birth control clinics), and the Swanson. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Catholic Church. The influence of the latter is “Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1958. 
discounted because Catholics differ little from ‘a xiv, 302 PP. $6. 
non-Catholics in either their fertility level or The authors’ “central hypothesis a and the rea- 
values and few Catholics give religious — soning that es behind it are imaginative —- 
for not practicing birth control. = provocative. The thesis is that the goals and 
The conclusion i is teached that i in | Puerto Ri Rico” methods of child-rearing, particularly among 


today there is middle-class parents, have changed as a direct 


— 


with respect to family planning, so that planning result of the bureaucratization of American 
becomes a matter solely for the individual and economic enterprise. In the day of the individual 
- the particular family. Individual motives, how- entrepreneur, it was considered appropriate to 
ever, are strongly ambivalent, and communica- — ‘aise children to be self-reliant, to exercise great _ 
tion between husband and wife does not typi- self-control, and to assume an active, manipula 
cally facilitate planning. This ambivalence is — tive stance toward thele environment. Miller and 
regrettably not fully explained, and the authors — ts whose per- 
admit: “It is apparent that some crucial factor spective has been gtr Bee by the bureau- 
factors have been in our model of cratic way of life will consider these character-_ 
fertility behavior. : istics less appropriate as goals of child-rearing 
They | are aware of | many of these factors, and will encourage their children, instead, to be 
a although some, such as the extended network of - accommodative and to allow their impulses spon- 
Telationships which husband and wife have out- 7 taneous expression. Unfortunately, the study as ~ 
_ side the conjugal family, are neglected until the _ designed does not provide an adequate test of — 
section dealing with the proposed program of the hypothesis. = 
action. The full implication of these relation- - "The design of the research is essentially a 
ships for high fertility is, even then, not devel- - comparison of families in which the husband i is 
oped. There is also a consistent tendency to employed by a bureaucratic enterprise with 
discount lack of interest and cultural pressures “ families in which he is an individual entre- 
toward high fertility. 9 _, _____ preneur. The authors initially define a family as 
a The deficiencies of over- -optimism and omis- “entrepreneurial” if the husband is employed by 
sion do not seriously detract from the educa- a firm with fewer than three levels of super- 
tional experiment which | sought to demonstrate. vision, is self-employed, or gains at least half 
the effectiveness of an educational effort to his income from profits, fees, or commissions. 
_ change values toward fertility, to increase com-— 7 Then, to enlarge their “entrepreneurial” sample, 
_ munication and sharing of responsibility between. - they add all families i in which either husband or 
- husband and wife, and to increase information © wife was born on a farm or in another country 
on birth control. The experiment consisted of —even if the husband works for a bureaucratic 
only three meetings and suffered from lack of enterprise. The justification is that these fam-— 
cooperation. Probably the most impressive, ilies, relativ ely more the population at 
discouraging, statistics in the book are that in large, may be expected to have their lives 
_ the sample selected for participation in the ed- strongly affected by individuated- entrepreneurial 
ucational experiment only 16 per cent of the values. 
women and 8 per cent of the men attended all ‘This procedure makes it virtually impossible — 
three meetings. Accordingly, ‘the results” were” to test the effects of bureaucratization. “Bureau- 


modest. But they were positive. The proposed — cratic” families are compared to a heterogeneous 


7 


= 


the changing social structure gives increasing | 


_ “entrepreneurial” because of the husband’s occu- 


te of action is based on the premise that — - group, less than half of whom are classified as — 


emphasis to the nuclear family, that numerous 


_ forward the aims of the educational experiment 


pation and more than half despite his occupation. 


fidence in their indices of the major dependent _ 


- agencies — already in the island could mo Nor can one place any great degree of con- 


more effectively and on a much broader variables. The authors recognize that two ques- 


scale, and that Puerto Ricans are ready to accept - 
: “these efforts. The validity of the proposals can 


tions are intertwined here: the mothers’ goals | 
in acting towards their children as they do, aid 
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of their practices upon children. short, this study little evidence in 
The study provides almost no information on support of the Miller-Swanson hypothesis ne 
mothers’ goals. It does show that  Metvin Koun 
cratic” middle- class mothers differ from mothers 7 National Institute of Mental Health 


practices, but there is considerable question as a 
to the validity of the authors’ ’ interpretation of The . pera Family _ System. By SISTER 


these differences. FRANCES JEROME Woops, CD. P. New York: 


The inference that “entrepreneurial” middle-— 
class mothers are more likely to encourage their 
children’s development of self-control is based — 
on the facts that these mothers are more likely 
__ to feed their babies on a schedule, begin urinary 
training relatively early, use “symbolic” rather | 
than “direct” punishments, and let their infants 
cry awhile when they do not believe there is 
anything wrong with them. We are given no 


evidence that mothers do any of these things © 


for the purpose of inducing self-control in their 

_ children. Further, it is an open question as ta 

_ whether or not these practices do induce self- 
control in a child. goede 

The interpretation that “entrepreneurial’ 

middle -class mothers encourage their children 

to take an active and independent approach to 

the world, while “bureaucratic” mothers en- 

courage an accommodative approach, is based in 


mothers are loath to let their children play with 
their own bodies. The evidence is relevant to the 

_ interpretation only if manipulation of one’s body 
4 is treated as the aatiiivene of coping with the 


4 large part on the finding that “entrepreneurial” _ 


larger environment. ve. 

_ The reader faces one further difficulty in 
assessing the evidence presented in this volume. 
The crucial tables presented in the text are com- 
_ prised not of percentages, means, or other sum- 

mary figures, but of the probability levels of the’ 


_ Harper & Br & Bros 0S., 1959. xxi, 585 pp. $6.50. Bae 


Marriage and Family Relations: An Interdis- 
ciplinary Approach. By LAWRENCE BEE. 
a _ New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. xii, 500 pp. 7 


a The copious flow of books about the family at- - 
test both the growing importance attached to it © 
and the various ways it may be regarded. Here ae 
are two books in kind, both emphasizing the — 
many aspects of family life but differing 
edly in their approach and treatment. op-adii'n 
Three distinct features distinguish The 


Family System. One is the conception of the 


- family as a social system, with its own structure, : 
interactive process, and cultural content. To this 
: reviewer, who developed this tripartite approach 
’ Family Situations (with Dr. Eleanor S. Boll), 
this seems the proper way of regarding the 
family. A second feature is the conception of 
the family system as part of a larger configura- 
_ tion and, as such, related to other social systems, — 
such as the state and the school. This, too, seems % 
_ obvious and essential to an understanding of the 


‘a family, Third is the recognition that families do ~ 


| Rot stay put. They take form , change, and de- 
velop as life moves on, through weil defined — 
fifteen chapters, tailored to a semester r require- 


treatment is balanced and impartial. Birth con- — 


observed differences. The essential data are ‘re teat fit into these frames of reference. The 


_ gated largely to appendices, and even there are 
presented so unclearly that it requires some- 
akin to extra-sensory perception | to assess 
ae aside the authors’ assumptions as oll 

_ what parental practices do and do not induce — 
self-control and an active, manipulative stance 
toward the « environment, and ‘separating t the ef- 
fects of rural and foreign origins from the . effects 
of bureaucratization per se, what does the study 
show? The one table directly in point (Table — 


trol, for example, is treated by this Roman | 
Catholic scholar, as is every other subject, with — 
conflicting attitudes and policies clearly and 
fairly stated. The material of the book is well 
organized throughout, with a logical and system- 
atic arrangement of topics. Its style is direct — 
and readable. Excellent summaries at the end 


of each chapter will endear it to undergraduates. ; 
AML in all, this is a superior text, valuable for — 


use in any college or univ ersity. 


7-1, p. 183) indicates that there are only three Professor Bee’s book is markedly different in 


questions which middle-class mothers whose 
husbands are employed by bureaucracies answer 

_ differently from mothers of the same social class 
whose husbands are entrepreneurs. They don’t 
let babies cry for prolonged periods, they don’t 
begin urinary training early, and they don’t be- 

lieve that adolescent girls should be prevented 


purpose and in content. After an introductory 
chapter on the impact of social change upon the — _ 


: family, 300 of its 494 pages are devoted to 


- topics preliminary to marriage and the first ad- 
_justments between the marital partners. Particu- as 
larly stressed is the theme of Part I, entitled © 
“What We Bring to Marriage.” The effort here _ 


from washing the family car, shoveling ae is to develop a basic theory of personality and ton ( 


walks, and performing other ‘ “male” activities 


an understanding of the various facets of pe 
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sonality that different. kinds of ins bring t to relations, but they are radically d ifferent in 
courtship and marriage, with the hope that such their objectives. Bernard, Buchanan, and Smith © 

understanding will minimize the intrusion of have as their goal the presentation of a furc- 

_ idealization into the mate and marital relation- tional textbook in preparation for marriage and — 

‘ship. family life; Hess and Handel have the objective 

_ This, then, is a book chiefly about marriage of illustratin »g a new way of looking at families — 
rather than the family. It is not until the 318th in research studies. 

page that one comes to the subject of parent- — The first half of the Bernard, Buchanan, and “s 

hood. When the subject is discussed, matters — Smith book is composed of two preliminary 
that are dealt with include birth control, motiv es chapters on the family today and the com- © 

underlying parenthood, why people do not want munity background of dating, plus four chapters 
_ children, the relation of children to marital on premarital relations: dating, the effects of 

_ happiness, and the social and psychological as- -alltary service on dating, family relations at 
pects of pregnancy and birth. Manifestly this .. the “launching state,” and student marriages. 

a book written, as the author declares, “for the — The last half is on the period - of marriage: 
a 7 young adult,” and on this basis it should be money problems, disagreements, the role of 
ame women as wiv es, the role of men as husbands, 

"Part IV, devoted to the patterns of marriage, and meeting family crises. 

seems to this reviewer the most intriguing part — _ These authors present the » functional approach 

of the volume. It consists of three case histories as (1) the acquisition of knowledge about such 
& of faulty marriages, “stemming from the under- — things as the behavior of others, the con- 
lying immaturity and incompatibility of repre- — sequences of behavior, social norms, potential 

sentative couples,” and three “productive mar-— problems and achievements in marriage, and 

riages”—the Franklin Roosevelt’s, the Havelock — ways of securing marital goals; (2) gaining 

“Els s,and the Van Doren’s. == gelf-insight; and (3) achieving personal growth. 

To this reviewer, this book by Professor Bee, 4 chapter three sections: brief 
who i is Professor of Home Economics, Sociology _jntroduction of three or four pages, an extended _ 
and Anthroplogy at the University of Kansas, cries of cases, and a set of discussion que 
_ raises two basic questions. The first concerns tions. The cases vary considerably in interest. 
g extent to which sociologists should seek to —  Stuaiiiet reports on assigned topics proved less 

be psychologists, psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, e interesting than diaries, letters, and auto- 

and anthropologists, and to what extent they biographies from published works. 
— -—_ stick to their own distinctive province. _ The authors apparently feel that, rather than 
3 Granted that the realities of life do not alwz jays bein adopted as a text, their book will be used 
divide in keeping with academic fences, ae «as supplement to other texts. They have 

- danger of scientific diffusiveness is real, too. | appended a cross reference of their cases and 
P rofessor Bee has chosen the interdisciplinary documents to nineteen standard texts. eal 
_ approach. The second question pertains to the ~. The goal of Hess and Handel was “to : explore 
relative emphasis that should be given to cul-— : the complexity of the family’s emotional life 

tural factors and values in mate selection, mar- 44 to introduce and apply concepts for the 
riage and parenthood, as over against the per- ; understanding and study of everyday, non- 

sonality traits and quirks. Perhaps for the pathological (p. 261). 
“young adult,” the latter seem of uppermost 'm- They believe that insight into the complexity of 


_ portance; in the long run, the former may be. a fami 1 lif 
oe y’s emotional life can be gained by 
And marriage is for the long run. pee extended case studies in which five conceptual 


H. S. processes are manifested. One process is the 
niversity of Pennsylvania _ establishing of a pattern of connectedness and 
Dating, Mating, and Marriage: A Documentary- dependence. This process is subjective in the 
Case Approach. By Jesste BerNarp, HELEN z= that each member has differential satisfac- 
E. BUCHANAN, and WILLIAM M . SmitH, Jr. _ tion with the attempted degree of interdepend- 
~ Cleveland: Howard Allen, Inc., 1958. xxi, 419 ence and independence. A second process is 
pp. $4.75, establishing a satisfactory congruence of images 
Family Worlds: A Psychosocial Approach to through the exchange of suitable testimony. 
_ Family Life. By Rosert D. Hess and GERALD Each member has an i image of himself, of other — 
HANDEL. Chicago: _ University of Chic — -™members, and the family as a whole. Each 
1959. xiii, 306 pp. member has an of how he ought to 
These two books are similar in that they both behave, how others should behave, and how 
composed of case e material about family these « be fitted together i ) 
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unified or compatible wile A third process is | out. It i is based on a sample. of 480 working- -class. 
the evolving of modes of interaction into central wives, chosen from among readers the 
_ family concerns or themes. The setting up of “Family Behavior Group” magazines (True 

boundaries is a fourth process. Boundaries Experience, True Love Stories, True Story, 
both external and internal and affect the percep- 7 True Romance), already known to consist pri- 
tion that each member has of the physical, marily of working-class women. A contrasting — 
emotional, social, and cultural world in which group of 120 middle-class wives serves to high- 
a family operates. These boundaries set the light the characteristics of the working-class 
limits of acceptable behavior and experience. wives and at the same time contributes to what 
A final process is dealing with significant bio- z known about the middle-class family. = 
social issues such as the omen selected were primarily between the ages 
- female and of older and younger. _ of 20 and 44, the period for rearing children and — 
One might question the specific oie of establishing homes. The data were a a 
te Hess-Handel study, for it is by two persons _ through interviews and the use of various cbjec: 
no interviewing themselves, measurements. A “Methodological Ap- 


anal lyzed interviews, TAT stories, and two forms pendix” gives many details of the methods used 
4 of sentence completion test collected by — collect and analyze the data. 2s” » 
- interviewers on 33 out of 59 families that were The general picture of the working-class wife _ 
~ contacted. However, a person with a research Ye of a woman whose life is bounded physically 
interest will find this a highly suggestive book by home, community marketing center, homes of 
on areas of the family which should be - relatives, and, to some extent, church. Socially — a 
_ investigated, on points of emphasis, and on con- and psychologically, | she identifies herself with — 
_ cepts which may be useful. Suggestions for re- 7 husband and “children and finds her deepest | * 
_ search can be derived from such points as the satisfactions in making a comfortable home and» 7 
variability of behavior within and between being of service to them. At the same time, she 
poe rane the importance of emotions, motives, does not have a deep understanding of herself .. 
and interpretations of family members, and the — or her family; she does not understand the 
interviewing of both parents and children. Sader, motivations that underlie her own actions or 


J. the actions of her children. Consequently, 


U niv versity of Southern ee —— lives more or less on the surface of life; she 


a does not probe deeply and she does not reach i 


4 ‘orkingman’s Wife: Her Personality, W Yorld In some ways the working-class wife is 
and Life Style. By Lee RAINWATER, RICHARD marginal person. She has a fearful anxiety about 
P. CoLtEMAN, and GERALD HANDEL. Preface “slipping backward into living and a an = 


BurteicH B. GARDNER. New York: Oceana her family—to buy a home, to move to a 


= _W. Ltoyp Warner. Introduction by equally anxious desire to better the position of 
Publications, 1959. xiv, 238 pp. $7.50. a a suburb, to dress her children attractively. She 
Social 


‘The purpose of this study, made by 


Research, Inc., was to provide information on 
the habits and values of working-class wives. 


Behind the study lies the important fact of the — 
steady increase ‘te hee since 1940 ‘among 7 purchases. Her desire for a home in the suburbs — 


working-class families. They form a tremendous _ _is tempered by her feeling of uneasiness when 
“si steps ‘out of the working-class e 


tor If she is upwardly mobile, it is still within the 
to providing for basic needs but reaches upward 
The working-class wife tends to feel that her 
into the comforts of the middle class. The Sh 
compilation of data was made to supply pro- ife is dull and its routine monotonous. S eS 
— mov es in a narrow circle of relatives and friends~ 


ducers and advertising agencies with basic” 
information about the interests, attitudes, and — and has few organizational contacts. Her chief 


values of working-class wives, who do most of "outlets to be’ TV and the Family 
the spending of their husbands’ incomes. The Behavior Magazines, which apparently offer” 


book has value for a much wider group of read-— both solutions to her problems and a fantasy 
‘ers, however. Its carefully interpreted data~ scape. Her sense of dullness leads her to — 7 
throw new light on the distinctive characteristics _ _ labor-saving appliances; but her ‘Sense | of obliga- i 
_ of a narrow range of social classes, especially al tion to her family makes her uneasy about a 
to family aspects; reducing her work to the point that anyone 
The study was carefully planned and carried "might think her idle or t negiecti, 


is, however, a realist. She fears debt and 
calculates her purchases cannily, consulting her 
husband about purchases over $10 but using 
her own "judgment about routine household 
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contrast, the middle- -class wife is their machines give perspective on the problems 
Bs oases in thought, more understanding of of women workers today. These problems “a 
the personalities of her children, more aggres- less i in the conditions under which women work 
7 : - sive in reaching into the community for wider — _ than in the conflicts between job and family a 
_ The book is recommended methodologically It is interesting to note that working girls 
to those engaged in research on social class and _ in the past—especially sales girls—were the last 
to the general reader for the information it to think of themselves as exploited; they even 
contains on family life. Two small points of - resated attempts by a special committee of a 


_criticis must be made. Typographical errors New York legislature in 1895 to expose the bad 


. are more numerous than necessary, _and the index conditions under which they worked. It was the - 
inadequate. For example, the index does not middle-class reformers and union organizers, not 
4% list “children,” although many pages in dif the girls, who saw the problems raised by their | oe 
ferent parts:of the book discuss the mother’s working conditions. Smuts’ book wiil find its | 
toward them. place alongside s W omen in the 


ae SHONLE CavAN _ Modern World in courses on the family and it 


will also be useful in courses on social problems. 
Students will find it extremely interesting 
No more today than in the past do most 
there were only a handful of women executives 
in the labor force (though there were doubtless 
many doing such work as unpaid workers in 
family er*srprises). ‘There are not many today, 
cal and the ease, where it has occurred, has been 
165 95... mainly in lower levels 0” administration. 
- Smuts’ book pu puts historical ie on the statis. When young women in one study were asked 
tical bones of the studies on “The American - about their vocational aspirations, only 2.8 per 
- Worker: 1890-1950” of the Conservation of cent said they wanted to be executives and most 
‘Human Resources Project and of the National of a wanted to be buyers in women’s wear 
Manpower Council study of womanpower. Itis, stores, 
in effect, a trend study of women in the labor sae reports on 55 women who did become 
- force since about 1890. The most significant executives, defined as those who had at least a 
_ changes, the author saints out, have been not three persons working under them. They a 
a so much in the kinds of occupations women enter interviewed and observed in action and the peo 
“ple they worked with were also 


‘SMuTs. York: Columbia University 


Press, 1959. vi, 180 pp. $4. 


q The We oman Executive. By Marcaret Cu SSLER. 
4s New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. , 195 58. 


WwW omen and W ork in Americe. By Rosert W. , aspire to executive positions. In 1890 


although there has been a decline in manual 
- work and household service . and an increase in The result is an interesting if not intimate vi- 

_ clerical, sales, teaching, nursing, and non- -domes- _ gnette (their sex lives were deliberately omitted | 
a service—as in the age and marital status of - from the study) of women in middle- -manage- 
women workers. As contrasted with the past, ment positions—their appearance (neat, attrac-_ 

most women in the labor force today are mar- tive, middle-aged), their path to success eel 
= and they are over thirty-five. There has also involving a sponsor who, in periods of rapid 

been a change in the significance of labor force change and economic expansion could promote _ 

participation by women. In the past it was the them), their marital status (married to a 

_ “result usually of misfortune or it reflected on professional man or widowed or divorced in a 
the competence of the male head; today there is_ per cent of the cases), their human relations 
_ legislative protection against misfortune so that (service-oriented, not likely to be aggressive), 
this is not usually the reason for entering the their relations to men (the higher the status 
labor market. And there is no stigma attached _ the more cordial, careful with subordinates, staff 
_ the gainful work of women even in families rather than line, title without authority, etc.), 
where the heads have good incomes. There = their pay (less than that of men—85 per —_ 
hes been enormous improvement in the working © with salaries under 15,000 dollars), their vaca- 

conditions of women as a result of technological — tions, and their off-the- job activities. oo 

changes as well as of reform legislation. Well- s _ The author feels that the inequalities a 
_ known as these trends are by now, it is a good men and women executives in salary, rank, re- 
idea to expose the current college generation to _ sponsibility, opportunity, and security which are 
vivid descriptions of social conditions as they © based on sex rather than on merit should be 
were at the turn of the century, “lest we forget.” abolished, though recognizes that there 


The little factory girls of seven who fell <a would be losses to women as well as gains oll 


they sat on Ge: Som floor by a She that Women 
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women may a special kind of ‘merit ” for 
executive posts ‘:: overcoming some of the evil 
effects indusiiaiization, such as “imperson- 
ality, lack of pride in workmanship, automatiza-— 


tion, -outer- directedness, and _overconformity. 
- Because wo women are, like Eve, advocates of the 
primary group, she feels, they “ may do a great 
deal for creativity in mass organizations.” 

_ Evidence of carelessness mars Cussler’s in- 

_ teresting book. Material is repeated on pp. xii 
and 6; Ferdinand, not George A., Lundberg co- 

authored Modern Woman (p. 53); New Har-— 
_ Mony was in Indiana, not lowa (p. 138); and 
3 the absence of commas on p. 
glued to the page until it becomes clear that it 
isa “female, drunk with power,” who is ordering 
drunk, with power,” who is. This book will be 
useful in courses dealing with worker roles in 


Pennsylvania State 
Class ‘Dynamics in Mental Illness. 


By Jerome K. Myers and Bertram H. Ros- 
New & Sons; Lon- 


Jesste BERNARD 


ferences in the intrafamailial relationships of the 


Published as a companion Hollings- 
head and Redlich’s Social Class and Mental Ill- 
ness, this is the final report on the second part 
_ of the Yale study on interrelations between social — 
a stratification and mental illness in the New 


Haven community. The research problem for the 


study as a whole was to discover whether or not 7 differed in classes III and V, in that social 


there is a relationship between social class and 
the development, manifestation, and treatment 
of mental disorders. Five working hypotheses 
were formulated to investigate dimensions of 
this relationship, the first three of which were 
tested directly in the study reported in Social 
Class and Mental Illness. The present volume 
reports the results of a study focused on the 
other two hypotheses, namely, that social and > 
psychodynamic factors in the development of 


psychiatric disorders are” correlative with an 


ence to their second hypothesis, concerning 


conscientiousness in explicating their aims sai 
In terms of the five-class structure of the 
New Haven ‘community defined by Hollings- a 


head’s “Index of Social Position,” fifty patients 


were selected from two nonadjacent classes, class 

III, described as ‘the bottom of the ‘middle’ or > 

‘white collar’ classes,” and class V, “the bottom a - 
of the ‘working’ or ‘blue collar’ classes.” 

cases are divided equally betw een the two 

classes, between males and females, coal me 

two groups diagnosed as schizophrenic and neu- 

The data were collected in.a series of 


74 hold the ey’ - interviews with the patient, members of his  fam- 


schedule was € employed to insure 


tively by setting up categories defined in terms | 
of the behavior described by informants. Statis- _ 


luckless men . around rather than a data, and the data were induc- 


and sex, were then made on the basis of the 
behav or absence of particular categories, or | 
“behavioralattributes.” 
y The results of the study are presented in three 
namics,” “Community Dynamics,” and “The 
Mental Illness.” Employing the concepts of “ex- 
ternal press” and ‘ ‘internal stress,” the authors 
found significant class, diagnostic, and sex dif- 


tical comparisons of groups, by class, diagnosis, — 


patients, which are relevant to their first hy- 
: pothesis concerning the association between class — 
status and social and psychodynamic factors in 
the development of mental illness. Wirh refer- 


cial mobility, they found that ‘ ‘external presses” 


_ mobility was associated with the development — 
of psychiatric illnesses in class III, but not in 
_ class V, where threats to economic, social, and 
physical s security seemed stronger. Findings are 
also. presented on class differences in 
tudes and reactions to mental illness as well as 
_in the symptom patterns themselves, which are 
regarded as further support for the first 
’ In a concluding chapter, the authors list a 
number of limitations which affect the » inter- 


 Eaviduals position in the class structure, and _ pretation and application of their findings, 
that mobility in the class structure is associated “among them the lack of a control group of 
aa with the development of psychiatric dificlties. “normal” persons, the retrospective nature of 
Utilizing an intensive “clinical” approach to the the data, and the fact that only persons with 
- study: of fifty cases, termed the Controlled Case — treated r mental disorders were studied. They also. 
Study, the authors examined these hy potheses state explicitly that they cannot make any defini- — 
in an exploratory way. In contrast to much of tive statements about etiology. This scrupulous- 
the behavioral science research in the mental ness, also reflected in the care with which the 
ia field that has been reported thus far, his atta findings are reported, is one of the 
- study has the virtue of a clear and specific focus, Bs virtues of the presentation. But it tends to en- 


and the authors are to be commended for their hance one of the defects, namely, that the dis- 
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cussions which elucidate | statistical distribu vecating the t treatment of family relationships 


tions, and more particularly the case materials as such, nor providing rationale, theory, or tech- 
used for illustration, often contain inferences — nique for such treatment. On the other hand, 7 
and interpretations, not identified as such, for there is an emphasis upon the relevance of group 
which there is little discernible basis. Most 7 _ processes—family relationships in ———- 
these interpretations concern the relationship & to the problems ox treating individuals. It is 
external press to internal stress and their conse- this reviewer's judgment that Ackerman sees 
_ quences for psychopathology ee the family as a source of data concerning the 
As in so many studies social class, the _ patient and his modes of response, and as con-— 
lower-class subculture is described chiefly of individuals who may need 
terms of its deviation from middle-class stand- treatment in order that the therapy of the 
ards. The principal emphasis is on the lower- bY initial patient can succeed. Thus, this is a Psy- 


tions and lack of access to middle-class rewards, — Although group processes are seen as relevant 


are attributed their deep feelings of 
insecurity, rejection, and hostility. (Presumably 
they have no feelings that are positive.) This 
interpretation may be correct, but if assess- 
ments. of presses and stresses in relation to 


mental health in the lower class are to have 
any validity, we still need studies which can 
demonstrate that ‘lower- class goals and values 


_ are either in fact the same as those of the middle 


class or different and independent. spb 


their research raised more questions than it 
answered. But this in itself constitutes a note- 


¥ “eer the authors themselves state, in many ways 
_ worthy contribution, since I am sure that these 


and although the author characterizes his point 
of view as “biopsychosocial,” there is really little 
or no sociological theory in this book, and the 
consequent or dependent variable ‘remains the — 
psyche of the individual patient. pe 
the standpoint of therapists oriented 
"more or less orthodox Freudianism this book will 
probably seem radical and visionary in its sug- 
gestion that psychic phenomena have post- 
: social determinants and in its insistence — 
that the patient’s present family can — 
pernsin data as well as a setting for the patient’ s 
therapy whose conduciveness to cure is in itself 
amenable to treatment. To the sociologist the 


_ class patients’ isolation from community institu- * chological rather than a sociological treatise. 7 
7 


a research. tions, for it seems to promise an integration of 


: : questions will provide a substantial departure book must fall short of his hopes, if not expecta- 


G. Simons sociology and psychology, but lacking any 


sociological theory, it fails to integrate. One 


must hasten to add, however, that such integra- 4 


he of Family Life: Diagnosis 
and Frectment of Family Relationships. By 
‘NATHAN W. AcKERMAN. New York: Basic 


Books, 1958. xvi, ‘379 pp. . $6. 73. 
s _ This book is concerned with the proper unit © 


x tion is very difficult to carry out, and perhaps 
‘this complaint merely registers a failing common 
to many reviewers—criticizing the book for 
* not being the one the reviewer would have liked 
_ the author to write, 


a It is usual for writers in the Freudian — 


= 


tional psychoanalysis treats the individual pa- theory which ought to be revised; it is interest- _ 
ie with little zegard for his surroundings or ing to note just which aherations are proposed 


relationships. Ackerman sees two major errors 

in this procedure. (1) The traditional refusal of 

-_psychoanalysts to interview members of the pa- 

tient’s family deprives the analyst of needed 

_ information; this lack of information handicaps — 

- the reality-testing powers of the analyst and 
‘ultimately those of the patient. 
_ therapy of one member of a family sooner or 
ater begins to alter the relationships within the 

8 7 family and since mental illness is seldom limited 
4 Ps ‘to just one member of a family, it is generally 


- of psychiatric analysis and treatment. Tradi-— 7 ‘tion to point out certain aspects of the master’ : ' 


desirable to provide for the simultaneous treat- 
aa of two or more members of the family. If 
_ these points are granted, then how should the 


(2) Since the 


by Ackerman. (1) He rejects the idea that the 


_ denial of pleasure; it is important to emphasize 


love as a positive force in familial relations. (2) 


Freud’s emphasis on the stern father as the 
- source of the castration threat should give way 


4 only meaning of parents for the child is 


to an emphasis on the mother as the parent 

who disciplines through deprivation. (3) Freud, 

_ having analogized from laws of thermodynamics, 

_ falsely postulated man as having a closed-energy 

_ system. (4) Ackerman says that he, like the vast | 

magenty of psychoanalysts, rejects the death 

. instinct. (5) Ackerman adds on to Freudian 
theory W illiam James’s notion of multiple selves - 


problems of therapy be conceptualized and how and G. idea of tl the “T” and the 


should therapy be conducted? 


> Despite the sub-title of the book, it is the re- 


‘The book is is rich in clinical insights, especially . 


that the author is with respect to to the ways in which the 
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traits of one member of a family complement, through this family that one » gets a concise 


4 interlock with, and reinforce those of another — - introduction to the significance of the Mexican 
member. It renders highly plausible the view Revolution in one 
that therapy should be undertaken with be both or a. _ The second family moved from Tepoztlan i 

‘neither. It offers detailed procedures for the capital and has made some economic 
studying the family (i.e., for the diagnostic advance, as is indicated by the use of oe sce 


Rosert F. Wince “family in transition from village to ony life,” 
orthwestern tern University ear although they arrived 17 years before. 
ied! Dellies: Mexican Case Studies in the "0uveau riche middle-class man with enya 

7 €. Culture of Poverty. By Oscar Lewis. New children and servants—the latter a real real gem of 
Res Basic Books, 1959. xiii, 351 PP. $5.50. clinical dissection, 


« — This i is one of the best-written en books in social 
‘science to appear in a long while. Style is 


important far beyond the difference between will now organize his materials around the 
pleasure and pain to the professionals who “i ‘culture of poverty” theme in such a manner 


_ read reports on family living in other cultures. thot com arative studie 
mi ht benefit from 
The book should attract a far wider circle of P mi ight b 


his rich experience. 3 
readers than most such studies. It should con- ests 
tribute to a wider and deeper understanding of — pps 
how people actually live in other cultures; it att 
puts flesh on the all-too-often dry skeletons of 
foreign social institutions as described by our Health in the Mexican- American Culture: A 
colleagues working abroad. = Community Study. By Marcaret C1 ARK. 
Berkeley: U ‘of California Press 
broader relevance of f the book is erke ey: niversity 0 alifornia Press, 
ically stated by one of our most perceptive con- 7 1959. xii, 253 pp. $5.00. beset seed ish 
temporary novelists, Oliver LaFarge: “All over —_—In his presidential addzess to the American 
the world, people are hating the light-skinned, , § Sociological Society 1955, Donald Young 
machine-age nations, and busily aping them.” called attention to a "growing ‘need for social 
He sees the dreary and meaningless existence — scientists to make the results of their research 
reported by Lewis on such fascinating detail as available to the practicing professions in a form 
Pp Pp 
to a large extent the result of the clash of . useful to them. This book would seem to be an H 


cultures between ‘primitive” ”  pre- -industrial iq excellent example of what he had in mind. 


study of family life in Mexico, particularly in| 


A 
existence and: the “impoverished” existence of | Planned and supervised by a committee of 


the technological age. Lewis does not explicitly public health and social science specialists, this 
subscribe to this dichotomy with all its implica- & study was designed for the express purpose of © 
tions. page ear obtaining sociocultural information that would 
‘= Lewis’ major theme is that his five family be useful to health and other practitioners work- 
case studies are relevant for an understanding — ing with Mexican- Americans or, more general lly, 
of the “culture of poverty,” wherever it occurs. _ 
He is “impressed by the remarkable similarities from the enabled “two 
in family structure, the nature of kinship | ties, anthropologists, Margaret Clark and ‘Thomas 
the quality of husband-wife and parent- -child McCorkle to end a total of twenty months 
relations, _ time orientation, spending: patterns, studying the barrio of Sal si Puedes, a Mexican- 
value sy stems, and the sense of community - American community on the edge of San Jose 
- found in lower-class settlements in London, in in Santa Clara County, California. This book, 7 
- Puerto Rico, in Mexico City slums and Mexican based on Miss Clark’s doctoral dissertation, — "4 
_ villages, and among lower class Negroes in the reports their findings in a way intended to ch - 
United States.” He does not attempt to carry of maximum interest and utility to professional _ 
through any analysis along these lines in this people, particularly t! those in the health profes- 
book. Nor does he claim, as does LaFarge + 
the foreword, that his five families area “sam- The first chapters—about two-thirds of 


pling” of Mexico. He does give us an extraor- the book—are— devote to an- ethnographic 
dinarily vital motion picture of what h description of Sal si Puedes using such standard 
explains is a “typical” day in the lives of each categories as social organization (here called _ 


nomics, religion, and family organization. 


Tepoztlan (Azteca in the book), on which he 
Numerous case illustrations, many of them 


published an outstanding study in 1951. 


his families. He finds one in the village life), language, education, eco- 


Lewis has specialized for many years in the 


_ Tepoztlan and the capital. It is to be hoped that 4 
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illuminate and clarify the generalizations made. large he has achieved his aim. 


In the seventh chapter the book narrows down A short essay on “Medicine and Behavioral — 
noth a focus on its primary concern, sickness and - Science” by the editor serves as an overall intro- _ 
| practices, again using a variety of case duction. The articles that follow are oe onal 
to illustrate and develop. discussion as individual chapters in seven major sections: 
ef the two major topics covered, “Folk Med- Social and Personal Components of Illness; 
icine” and “Medical Relations” (that is, the Health and the Community; Socio-cultural As- 
immediately relevant value systems and mo sa pects of Medical Care and Treatment; The Pa- 
_ rocal behavior patterns of sick people and those _ tient: a Person with an Illness; Becoming a 
care for them). A final chapter, “Changing Medical Education; Healing Prac- 
Medical Ways,” is concerned with relationship tices and Practitioners; The Medical Setting: | a 
problems arising from such factors as poor Hospital, Clinic, and Office. Unfortunately for — t+ 
the reader, all reference materials appear at the 
end of the book, identified only by chapter — 
- oa than by page numbers as well. A glossary 
of selected behavioral science terms and a de-- 
t of practical suggestions for health scriptive list of sixty- compute 
may wish to improve their effectiveness the volume. 
= with Spanish-speaking people. There is > The editor clearly believes that behavioral 
a helpful glossary of Spanish terms, a brief science contributions to medicine are where you 
ae and an adequate index. nelle Al find them. Slightly over one-third of the articles 
‘The book does not offer much that is new in have never been published before. The remainder 
our understanding of Mexican- American culture. — have appeared in books and journals variously 
Rather it affirms and restates, in a form that — devoted to the behavioral sciences, public health, 
should appeal to health practitioners, much that medicine, or medical education. A majority of | 
has been published elsewhere about this al the authors are sociologists, anthropologists, or = 
tion group. The analyses of factors underlying — social psychologists. But physicians are also 
‘the overt health behaviors of Sal si Puedes represented, along with at least one clergyman, a 
} “residents are valid if not always novel. The book businessman, and a lay editor of a popular medi- 
. ‘conveys a feeling of warmth and sympathy for — cal periodical. Consideration of the content of 
_ Mexican- -Americans without being sentimental; the articles themselves bears out the ——— 
it is simple in style, conception, and execution — that: selections were made on the basis of a 
without being superficial father loose, elastic conception of behavioral 
Dr. Clark obviously knows a great deal about “a science. Many articles present empirical findings 
‘Mexican- ‘Americans, she also knows how within the framework of conventional social 
to make her knowledge meaningful in terms science concepts and problems. Some, 
of the interests and preoccupations of people f€ So innocent of conceptualization as to con- 
professionally concerned with providing services Stitute merely the raw materials for scientific 
to them. Her book may b be disappointing to the analysis. Perhaps articles of the latter type are 
social scientist seeking rigorous" analysis” and necessary in a volume that purports to include 


highly technical ethnographic exposition, but representative work in a field whose scope and 
will certainly be rewarding to the people for — standards are not yet well defined. However, it 


‘he it was written—front-line workers in _ should be recognized that they will hardly em- 


health, education, and welfare whose jobs bring _ bellish the reputation of behavioral science qua 


them into intimate, but often frustrating, ‘con. science, of skeptical 
_ tact with the inhabitants of of many communities medicalmen. 


= In terms of topical coverage the book is fairly 
well balanced. Nevertheless, the editor’s decision 
to exclude selections dealing with the socio- 
psychological aspects of mental health and illness _ 
leaves a regrettable gap, since it is precisely in 
this realm that certain of the more outstanding 
_ investigative efforts have occurred. Research on y 
nursing is under- represented, as the editor him- | 


Patients, Physicians and : Sourcebook in 
Behavioral Science and Medicine. Edited by “ 
GaRTLY JACco. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 


$ 
1958. Vili, 600 pp. 7.50. some e other germane topics, for example, the 


volume contains, the editor sought to exemplify paying for medical care, and comparative organ- 
_ the range of contributions that behavioral science _ ization of the medical profession. But no selec- — 


a In bringing together the fifty- five articles this _ sociological significance of different modes <7 
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tion n of articles would satisfy every reader’s taste ization m that primitive por is uninformed by 

or needs, and Patients, Physicians and Illness a concept of nature as an impersonal so 
undoubtedly contains sufficient variety to serve mechanical order affecting personal and social — 
both as an occasional reference work and as an arrangements. _ However, he notes suggestively —_ 


; 


_npretention introduction to the growing litera- ra the difference between associating responsibility _ 
. in medical sociology, with illness and dissociating it from it, the 
E. W. tendency toward social support of the ill in 
| ‘The New York Hospital— some societies and social isolation in others. He = : 
Cornell M Medical Center — _ speaks about the meaning and function of white 
Menge Coats, nurses’ uniforms, and the Red Cross. 
‘Probleme der Medizin-Sociologi e. Edited by Indeed he of-our — 
KOnic and Marcaret TONNESMANN. er with Parsons he 
Kdlner Zeitschrift fiir Sos’“'ogie und Sozial- Oth 
Sonderheft .958. 336 pp. No | 4 the import of economic 
ia price and social facts, extrinsic to tuberculosis, on the 
cure of that debility, and discuss the transmis- 
‘The fourteen contributions to this volume of parental patterns, themselves related to 
4 contain four translated pieces, at least two of — their childhood, to children. There are discus- 
them previously published in this country sions, too, of social psychiatry, epidemiology, — 
whence all of these four originally came. These and defense mechanisms among eighteen youths iw : 
are Talcott Parsons’ fundamental sociological and children. The volume ends with an account 
account of inodern medical practice, observa- _ by the junior editor, Margaret Ténnesmann, of | 
tions by Albert Wessen on the social structure ¥ work in progress in this field in Germany. 
of the hospital, a summary by Morris Fried of 
research correlating class and mental illness, — 
and a report on medical sociology in the United © 
States by Ray Elling. _ English- -reading readers — 
can consult these in their native versions. _ 
‘The other ten contributions cover much ter- 


with a haphazard historic excursion 
ewe as an invitation to help with the further _ 
differentiation of established rela- 


a of the social context of the 
demand for security and its bearing on health 
insurance, urges that the demand for (prep 


or collectively supported) | ‘medical care be seen 


as a general symptom of a spreading social isola- * 


tion and discomfort (and not just as a form of 


any excessive use of obligatory medical care 
could be considerably reduced by greater atten- 


-Thure von Uxkiill claims that 


By of thought are appropriate and necessary 
_ for contemporary medical practice and argues, 
like others in this volume, against Schelsky. The 
- latter performs the part of antagonist in the 


wings through an article on hospitals in which 


he apparently sees the concern with the rela- 
~ tion between doctors and patients as an out- 


we Excepting Parsons’ and Schoene’s essays, this 


ritory. René KGnig, the senior editor, opens the bad, reach heights of incredible inelegance. 


aid 


volume, though useful in and over- 
view, is really quite depressing. It is full a 
borrowings and imitations—the manifest victim 7 
of historic discontinuity and excessive cultural 
diffusion. The translations, though not equally 

Faithful need not be literal. If they» 
“are, this beep 


am not arguing for a 

from, say, an American one. I am arguing for — 

sociological enterprises, national or individual, 

_ that are connected but distinct, passionate, and _ 
fresh. Freshness thrives on assimilated tradition. 

_As T. S. Eliot reputedly said: poor poets borrow, 


NAEGELE 


niversity of Briti Columbia 


Organizations. By JAMES and 
Hersert A. Srmon. With the collaboration of 
Harotp GUETzZKow. York: John Wiley 


8 Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 


195 8. 262 . $6. 
xi, pp. 36.00. 


This resting a and "sometimes exciting 
volume stems in part from ; a program sponsored 


“dated puzzle. Perhaps that article should have by the late lamented Behavioral Sciences Divi- 
been reprinted here. Wolfgang Schoene writes sion of the Ford Foundation, the object of , 
thoughtfully about the culture of and in med- which was to put asia a series of ‘ ‘proposi- 

a - icine, starting with the reminder that there is no Beech inventories” on various aspects of social — 

single primitive pattern of defining and healing science, including organization ‘theory. ‘The 
_ the sick. As he proceeds he forgets his own — , effort here is partly to codify the literature on _ 
caveat and arrives at the questionable at least. in its “behavioral” aspects, 
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4 thereby identifying some of the major dimen- direction, but it does not really meet the problem — 
_ sions of our present understanding and indicat- _ I have in mind. What we need is a clearer view 
ing some of the more significant gaps. pate wae differences among (1) postulates repre- 
To help organize this highly unstructured senting knowledge established in fields outside 
the authors have identified three ap- the subject-matter being studied, (2) es 
ae or “models” according to which much propositions warranted by a complex theoretical 
discussion of organizations can be classified: ground and, usually, by quite indirect empirical — 
- (1) The model of the member as instrument, confirmation, and (3) empirical generalizations. _ 
_ which assumes “that organization members, and In addition we need to distinguish generaliza~- _ 
particularly employees, are primarily passive tions about formal properties of systems from 
_ instruments, capable of performing work and _ generalizations about antecedent conditions and 
accepting directions, but not initiating action or determinate outcomes. I think this would help» 
” (2) fix our attention “on warranted assertions 
model of as a subs stance. It would also lead to a greater 
y carrier of attitudes and values, with the corollary emphasis on the classification of organizations 
assumptions that members “have to be mo- = theoretically discriminated types—a much- 

or induced to participate in the system needed in the theory of organiza- 
organization behavior; that there is in- tion, 
complete parallelism between their Personal This relatively brief volume could not, and | 
_ goals and organization goals; and that actual or does not, represent a thorough inventory of all 
potential goal conflicts make power phenomena, the material on organizations that could be 
attitudes, and morale centrally important in the codified. Rather, the authors have been | selec- 

explanation of organizational behavior.” (3) tive, being mainly interested in identifying 
The model of the member as decision “er theoretical issues and in developing some new 
problem solver, with its assumption “that approaches to the subject. Students of organiza- 
perception and thought processes are central to 7 tion will be especia!ly interested in the emphases — 
the explanation of behavior in organizations.” "on cognitive processes and on innovation. AD 
These _ complementary approaches are re- fresh approach to rationality views it in | 
viewed in a series ot chapters on “classical” naturalist terms, is, influenced by the 
organization theory, motivational — os special characteristics and limitations of human _ 


conflict among individuals and groups within cognition in social settings. A number of — 
organizations, the cognitive limits of rationality, important ideas are developed. I mention only a 
and planning and innovation within organiza-— (1) The chooser operates with simplified 
tions. The treatment is highly analytical and is “models” or “definitions” of the ‘complex a 
- not meant to be easy reading. Many explicitly _ tion he faces. (2) This process of simplification _ 
formulated definitions and propositions are js not a preconceived logic but the outcome of 
offered, supplemented by general comment on adaptive behavior influenced by social and 
issues of method and content. For those oe psychological processes. (3) The search for 
interested in the theory of organizations, this satisfactory rather than optimal alternatives is 
book merits careful study. == =~ the true criterion of most decision-making. (4) _ 
_ As in the case of other efforts at codification Goals may be more or less operational and this 
(e.g. Lasswell and Kaplan, Power and Society), affects the substitution of sub-goals for more 
it is difficult to find one’s way through the maze ~ general goals as criteria of decision. (5) ~toner ile 
of explications to the true natural- science choice is largely “p programmed” or routinized, 
generalization. I do not really cavil at this, for but there is also an important area of non- 


at theory- construction. Yet there is a need to 4 ferent mode of ataieda must be applied. ol 
pay relatively greater attention to the theoretical of the organizational consequences of these con- 
-and logical status of the various propositions - clusions, particularly as they affect innovation, — 
developed. In this book, some effort is made are then discussed. For example, the willingness 
along that line. A brief section on “types of to allocate resources to new programs is seen 
propositions” distinguishes ‘three kinds: ‘dependent | ‘on the ‘communication structure 
ments of the . dependence of 01 one variable on « ‘one “through which proposals are processed from 
or more independent _ a, qualitativ 4 ~ entrepreneurs to investors and on the order of 
descriptive generalizations, and _ propositions — presentation of alternatives. Thus . . . organiza 
asserting that some "organizational structure or tional decisions depend at least as 
process performs a a specified function. These attention cues as on utility functions.” 
types of propositions are then identified through- Philosophically , the authors demonstrate 


: - out the book. This i is a helpful step in the right 
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Dewey, i in study of solv-— ‘The differences betweis active an 


z than to the more formalist and positivist union members would undoubtedly ae 
approaches. A close study of Dewey can make many business owners and managers, and per- 


_ this book more meaningful; 

_ the pragmatist viewpoint is advanced here in 

specific and significant ways. As a result, this | 

~ volume could have a healthy intellectual influ- 

ence _boyond of organiza- 

University of California, ‘Berkeley 
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_ TANNENBAUM and ROBERT L. Kann. Evans- 
ton, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 


$5. 50. 


Too often, should the contributions to 
theory in the last chapter of an analy sis per- 
formed with the aid of IBM equipment, turns 
out to be a house of cards. Both the or. 
and the reader are left out of sorts. or Pi 


Participation in Union Locals is not ‘such a 7. 


book. It is a splendid example of how competent 


researchers can capitalize upon the opportunities : 
afforded them by the techniques of survey re- — 


search, Furthermore, Tannenbaum and ‘Kahn 


offer their readers a model of the way in'which | 
research should be reported: assumptions are 
made explicit and discussed in Chapter 1, the 
setting of the research is described in Chapter — 
2, the design, including the methods of choosing © 
respondents and of collecting data, is reported - 


_ in Chapter 3, and the reader is led in subsequent © 


chapters through a step-by-step analysis of the 


data. Finally, the inclusion of appendixes allow 3 q 


the reader to evaluate, rather than simply to 
accept on faith, the questionnaire, its covering 
letter, and the statistical procedures employed. 
_ The study is a comparison of relatively active 
with inactive union members. The measurement | 
of a union member’s activity in his local is 
based upon a participation index composed of 
six items: (1) number of regular union meetings 
attended, (2) number of special union meetings © 
attended, (3) number of things done at those 
meetings, (4) holding union office, (5) member-— 


participation, two by. low. On the basis of 
tl the 750 questionnaires returned, the more active 
__ members are compared with the less active ones 


havior during the last union election for officers. 
Four CIO industrial locals in Michigan, ranging — 
in size from 350 to 850 members, were sampled 
in 1953-54. Two of them were characterized by 


at the same time, haps be news to too many industrial sociologists. — 


Ww ard management. 


ship on union committees, and (6) voting ze 


Political hy Pe ople 


_ The “actives” are anything but dissatisfied, un- | 
stable radicals. Compared with “inactives,” men 
scored high on the Participation index 
older, have greater seniority, and have lower 


_ aspiration levels. In three of the four locals, — 


"were not even differentiated from 
" by the variable of hostility to- 
Of more theoretical interest to the student of 
social organization are the differences, not be- 
tween the individuals, but between the active | 


the “actives” 
the “inactives’ 


1958. xii, 255 a and inactive locals. The reactions of members in > 


an active local are more predictable, because the _ 
cohesiveness of the organization is correlated — 
an adherence to shared norms. In other 
words, the responses of members in active locals — 
converge on the mode. Tee 
_ It is common, if not reasonable, for a re- 
viewer to criticize an author for failing to do 2 
research on the problem in which the reviewer — 
is interested. In this vein, I should have been | 
happier had Tannenbaum and Kahn paid more | 
attention to the structure of the organization — 
and its consequences instead of focusing almost 
entirely upon the differences in the character- 
_istics and behaviors of individual members. The 


most serious criticism that can be leveled g 


their work is this: it has more important theo- 
retical implications, and more of them, than its 
authors contend. Their study design and data — 
collection are in the best tradition of survey 
research. Their analysis of their findings is solid 
but narrow. There is, for my taste, too much 
talk of unions, not enough of organizations; 0 
many references to locals, not enough to human © 
groups; too much concern with union members, 
not enough with roles. ‘2. 
These criticisms, of course, are not so much 
indictments of this research project as of our — 
- custom of failing to utilize what theory we have. - 
As we accumulate more empirical performances. 
of the quality of Participation in Union Locals, 
we shall be better justified i in tetas a panes 7 


Get Involved in 
Politics. By Rosert E. LANE. Ti: 
Free Press, 1959. 374 pp. $7.50. 


in each local as to status, level of ‘aspiration, ‘This book is a collation of ninted proposi- 
voluntary association memberships, attitudes tions on the determinants of levels of individual 
_ toward management, attitudes & toward the union, activity in present-day American politics. The 


and: so on. politi acts with which it is include 
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voting, discussing politics, campaigning, con- sociology, perhaps because so much: of 


tributing to parties, contacting politicians, and recent research on political behavior has been 
the like. The direction of political «cts—that is, 7 conducted by survey methods. However, both — 
whether are liberal or sociologists and political scientists are now 4 
_ Democratic or Republican, moderate or extreme — beginning to see the potentialities of surveys 
not considered. Determinants of levels of of large samples for institutional as well as 
{ - political activity are classified as dispositions of | social psychological analysis. A recent example 
the individual—such as personal needs, attitudes, is Parsons’ use of findings presented in Voting — 
_ or emotions—and influences of the environment . for the theoretical analysis of the “equilibrium b 
. —such as those of the family, class, party, or of the American political system.” The further 
mass media. Chapters deal either with types of development of this kind of analysis awaits 
activity and their determinants, or with types additional comparative materials on participa- 
a of determinants and their behavioral correlates. tion in other political systems. The richness of _ 
At one or more points in each chapter, the | _ the empirical studies that Lane has analyzed 
aned from the resear ch literature are suggests that political sociology can play a role 
_ in the advancement of general knowledge about — 
for example: “Political participation ‘to satisfy in large systems comparable to 
- economic needs is unrelated to level of income the contribution of industrial sociology in the 
_in the American culture.’”’ Numerous studies are recent past. In this connection, it might be 
_ examined in this manner, but recent survey suggestive to compare patterns of participation 
_ studies of voting behavior conducted by Lazars- - politics with patterns of participation at work, _ 


- feld, Berelson, and associates at Columbia and as 2 way of identifying functions of different 
by Campbell and associates at Michigan receive _ kinds and levels of participation in different 
major attention. (Each of these men receives institutional contexts. ‘Thus, certain levels 

about» twice as many citations in ‘the Author 


‘This inventory ‘of vunder- political apathy. On the social 
lying political participation is noteworthy for ~ level, too, the bases of individual choices in 
: its precision and clarity of presentation as well "politics m might be profitably — compared with 


as for its very comprehensive coverage of the choice of a job and choices at work (e.g., with — a 
research literature. It is an economical way of respect to level of output). These speculations — 
; _ summarizing a great deal of empirical material. aside, the body — of empirical "propositions — 
: _ The ‘ook’s value is enhanced by the knowl- "brought together in the present volume can be 
 edgeable discussions that sift the data and ignored only at the peril of the student of seal 
them. It should, therefore, prove to beavery WILLIAM KoRNHAUSER 
_ useful reference work for students of political | U niversity y of California, Berkeley 
The wealth of empiri ‘cal generalizations that 
are specified in this work invites renewed efforts Political ‘Socialization: A Study i in the | Psy- Yo 
advance theoretical thinking about participa- chology of Political Behavior. By HERBE ERT 
tion. The author himself makes two gestures in Hyman. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. WS 
this direction, one at the beginning of the book, pp. $4.00. 


_ where a simple ' adaptation of learning theory is” ig ‘This volume is a summary and secondary 


set forth as a conceptual scheme but then not analysis of a disparate body of literature shed- 
“critically elaborated in the course of the sub-_ ding partial light “on various aspects of the 
- sequent empirical analysis; the other appears — process through which the child becomes = 


at the end of the book, where a brief attempt adult political participant. Among the ‘sources 
_ is made to treat the functions of participation 

: y for the viability of democratic political systems. - are: per of politically sabeeabh aspects of 
The fruitfulness of theoretical elaboration of — children’s social development (media behavior, 
empirical data on participation is demonstrated _ ‘ego ideals, civic information, interests, ia 
by Lazarsfeld and Berelson in the last two surveys of adolescents and young adults, caine 
chapters of Voting, which also seek to link use of explicitly political items; the literature — 
research on political behavior to the social psy- on intrafamily attitude agreement; and ie 


chological analysis of individual choice and the voting literature which -Teport adults 
the functional analysis of political systems. 

first of these theoretical interests received | childhood and the relation of their political 

the greater attention curren Political behavior to that of their 
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data are data are used to examine a rather problems discussed in this study might have 
modest Portion of the potential universe of benefited from a broader theoretical under- 
political socialization problems, n pinning. For example, the discussion | of quasi- 
childhood ‘precursors of degree of political political sex differences among children would 
_ involvement and direction of involvement. The he g 
- latter + variable is dealt within two dimensions: _ reference to the vast literature on non- 1-political i, 
- conservative versus liberal, and authoritarian sex differences. A theoretical setting taking 
versus democratic preferences. account of personality development might have 
an Paty involvement appears to increase with eliminated the dubious chain of inferences about ; 
_ Hyman reports. Among two subgroups — authoritarianism which lead Hyman to suggest — 
- which differ in their adult participation, pre- the possibility “that these manifestations are 
adult differences also are found. The sexes differ [not] derivative from personality "processes 
on indices of degree of participation as early ase established in childhood” (pp. 40-47), _ 
childhood. Socio-economic groups ‘differ in There is no question, however, that Political 
political preference, at least as early as adoles- ‘Socialization fulfills another of its stated goals, 


cence. Some of the data presented seem to sug- drawing» attention to “a neglected problem” 
gest that with age these groups become increas- which has profound theoretical policy 
ingly polarized, although the evidence for this implications. 
proposition is uneven. (For example, Table 14, FRED 
_ page 64, which purports to document this point, _ 
presents ten observations. Two of these show 
decreased polarization, and five others show 
increases of less than 3 per cent, over a a 4m Study of Politics: The Present State of 
year — American Political Science. By CHar.es S. 


= The family seems ‘to be by far the most oF HyNEMAN. Urbana: University « of Illinois — 
ences, and it also appears to affect level of Political science, perhaps even more then its 
participation. Intrafamily similarities are greater : notoriously volatile sister disciplines, has under- _ 
for party affiliation than for attitudes. Hyman _ gone rapid changes during the last decade. These 
also documents the “attenuation” of family changes occasioned considerable 
influence with age, with such experiences as 
social and geographic mobility, and under the books, sy mposia, ‘and articles on the state of the : 
_ impact of events in the wider environment which discipline have appeared in recent years. Pro- 
affect one generation more than another. His  feccor Hyneman’s short but tightly reasoned 
analytical discussion of ambiguities in much of — book is one of the best of the lot. ee . 
the theorizing about political generations is = Most of this book is devoted to a report 
valuable. = = = “what American political scientists do and 
In view of the limitations the author has _ what they appear to be committed to do in 
peer on the scope of this study, it is difficult the future.” "After a systematic review and 
to see how the work will serve “to provide a "critique of the literature, the author concludes: 
_ systematic framework for inquiry” into are “We e appear r determined to acquire a full under-— 
socialization. _ Such inquiry would demand a 


hat constitutes full understanding is bold and 
‘eee, rather than conservative and restric- 
BF. behavior, 28 well as a broader a tive. We are committed to description of gov- _ 
tion of the dependent variable. Thus investiga- — = j 
tion would be directed, for example, to the process; to the analysis of ideas about govern- 
of elite, in addition mass ment; to construction of a science of 
behavior; to the vast complex of — 
which lead people to resist or obey authority; 
and to the development of class, ethnic, and cial action.” To Hyneman, this ; assignment is 
national children’s political “frightening” in its scope. Small wonder that 
political science has not made greater progress 
a also would take towards its professed goals. Serious considera- 
account of the effects of non-political develop- tion should be given, Hyneman suggests in one 
-ment on later political behavior, testing (for of the few personal conclusions he allows him- by 
: example) the hypotheses of the national char- self, to redefining the subject of political s science 
acter and authoritarian literatures. more: narrowly and precisely. 
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the narrowly “circumscribed At the same time, he sees some merit in 
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traditional political science—the counter- argu: both the diagnoses and _prepeeed. remedies of 


ment he presents for a continuation of the pro- social distress in the early twentieth ee 
- fession’ s broad focus of attention is the most influencing the views not only of conservatives 
convincing this reader has seen. . Nor is he per- but even of such ardent opponents of the Poor 
suaded by the recer:: efforts of Catlin, Lasswell, Law . ithe Webbs. Poverty and ill health, 
and Easton > to re “une political science. His“ ’ in the Poor Law v Workhouses as if they 
critique of these men is a brilliant highpoint. _ were petri offenses, were attributed by al- 
a _ This is a book by, about, and for political most everyone to moral waywardness, ignorance, 
scientists. Yet sociologists with an interest in _filthiness, profligacy, and self-indulgence. The 
political research should benefit from reading it, 4 purpose of social services, therefore, was almost 
_ too. They will find Professor Hyneman a wise s much to keep the undeserving from getting 
_ witty, and iconoclastic teacher. help as to give it to the deserving. And since 
Donat> R. ‘MATTHEWS personal distress was considered a kind of per- 
- sonal failing, little attention was paid to the 
external conditions which caused distress or to 
nee possibility of social remedies. Social work 
on n ‘The W Welfare State.’ By RicHarp M. involved something like a secular saving of = 


_ Titmuss. New Haven: Yale University Press, » dividuals, rather than the soplication of seid true 


1959. 232 pp. $3.50. ‘social engineering. 


Essays on ‘The ‘Welfare State’ ‘Titmuss ‘Between that world and the of social 
j welfare studies portrayed in Titmuss’ essays 


_ there is no resemblance. Personal distress is 


4 essays, composed between 1951 ‘1988. 
seen primarily as a response to social tensions, 


evitably, the essays are uneven in quality, but 
the majority portray a mind extremely well- e 

_ informed, meticulous, broad in scope, and inci- 
sive, while the eclecticism of the book is more 


population trends, economic organization, and 


and these in turn are treated as arising out of 
elements of social structure. Not sloth and 


common source. They execute an overall plan, 
% stated as a definition of his subject near the 
beginning of Titmuss’ Inaugural Lecture at the 


 'Lenden School of Economics. “Social edminis- cial services. Not personal moral improvement 
——e (or not that alone) but the planned pursuit of 


explicit social goals (including even such goals 
may broadly | defined as study of the a fair distribution of wealth) is the end of 


services whose object . . . is the improvement of such services. The whole book is a vivid illustra- 
the conditions of life of the individual in the set- 4 f th If in val d hich 
q ting of family and group relations. It is concerned — rf ion o e gulf in values and assumptions whic 


with the historical development of these services, — _ divides the contemporary “welfare state” from Hy 
both statutory and voluntary, with the moral , the age of indoor and outdoor —_ ra 


values implicit in social action, with the roles and - s Titmuss r alizes, however, the possibility of 
functions of the services, with their economic as- di 
pects, and with the part they play in meeting cer-_ grave discrepancies be ween values and achieve- 


tain needs in the social process. = = oe ments in the administration of social services. In 7 
the most provocative essay in the book he ex- 


inckeded the prenent book divide plores, and refutes, the notion that state-admin- 
_ themselves into the categories provided by this — 


is x-financed social services in Britain 


i hi have significantly redistributed wealth in that 
__ Titmuss is nothing if not a moralizer; a - ss (one of the things they are supposed — 
essays are action-oriented, devoted to discover- 


ing flaws in the social fabric and remedies for ‘ o do). When one takes into account not just 
i in that he continues the tradition of the the 
welfare” measures (such as cash payments, re- 
old Social Science Department at L.S.E. But and ences) an d al 
he is explicitly concerned with moral values not if ys nd “occupa iona 
_ only because he is a public-spirited person, but welfare” menenes (special benefits to em- 
also because he understands the effect which - Ployees, such ‘as pensions, t travel expenses, meals, — 
_ even the most abstract and implicit value judg- _ cars, houses, and school, fees) the situation 
ments have upon the conception and teaching of hs cucenal to look very different. The well-off then 
a welfare work, upon the objectives of so- "appear to receive as much, if not more, benefit” 


of women, the lengthening of life, the dwindling 
a size of the family, and the impact of industrial- 


ization ; are seen as the roots of the need for so- 


tration,” says Titmuss there, 


apparent than real. All the essays, in fact, have _ vice, but factors such as the changed ae 
4 


_ cial services, and upon how such services are from social welfare measures—i.e. any “collec- _ 
{ supplied. In three succinct and penetrating _ tive” ’ .ssumption of responsibility for any sort . 
pages he demonstrates how the value judgments of dependence s do the needy. For example, — 
which ¢ animated the the English sh Poor Law affected private, tax-e mpt ‘pension schemes 
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higher-income employees) cost the govern-___sistence that knowledge upon recogni- 
oe ment more in uncollected taxes than the whole _ tion of the quality of phenomena and processes. 
veer cost of national insurance pensions. _ Our intellectual need, then, is for “a discipline 
_ What public welfare measures seek to achieve - 7 that explains events and phenomena i intermsof 
private welfare measures tend to negate, and their direction and future state rather than in P 
: this | contradictory and competitive structure 7 terms of cause—a calculus of potential, you 
_ of the social services seems to lie the possibility might say, rather than one of Pen SS 
of still a third basic organization of social wel- 
fate, different from the “welfare state” no less The ‘revolutionary result of this view is the 
than from the Poor Law. capacity to organize men, ideas, and materials 
_ What is important about ‘this set of studies, 7 so as to achieve a pre-set goal. Perhaps the — 
; apart from substantive content, is that it illus- most vivid symbol of this capacity is the ability © 


trates on almost every page that it is perfectly to specify the nature of a needed material (pur-— 
possible to cor bine highly respectable sociology posefulness), specify the qualities its parts must — 
with a conscious interest in moral issues, social have (the whole determines the parts), and then — 
and political, and to use sociology both to find create a new plastic or a new antibiotic. vaca 
problems and techealijens for social en; engineering. _ The “landmarks of tomorrow,” I take it, are 
Call _ the major problems that in part stem from and 
Princeton University — : in part must be solved by means of this n new 
. world view. Those ‘major problems are ‘the 


: = of Tomorrow Pete F.C (the most important capital investment of mod- 


_-Harry ECKSTEIN 


Devcens. New York: Harper & Bros. 1959, “ern societies), economic development of under- 7 
xii, 270 pp. $3.75. eloped countries, the discovery of new forms 


ie |, Of political organization to replace the impotent 
~ Drucker here attempts to make explicit his nation-state, and the cultural and organizational 
: impressions of the tendencies already implicit he Westernization of the East. In addition, and per- 
_ in modern society that will be the major land- — j,,. fundamentally, there is a need for a new | 
marks of American society twenty or so years ela to help man in his totally novel — 
hence. If the reader will resoive in advance to be “human situation. 
_ stoical about the necessity of threading his way — Prucker’s discussion of these issues is worth. ; 
through prose that seems to have been hurriedly — reading. 
thrown together and of leaping over occasional Harry C. BREDEMEIER 
eryptic sentences, he will find the book a dis- Rutge rs, The State University 
-tinctly rewarding investment. (One example of 
an at-best cryptic thought: “... the weakness 
of Communism as a social ens [is] the fact 4 The Pinkines of Social Class. By MAvRICE— 


that it denies the need for, and possibility of, an ‘Harewacus. Translated by CLAIRE DELAVE- 
industrial society,” p. 189. NAY. Introduction by GrorGcEs FRIEDMANN. 
_ The return on the reader’s investment is a set . Glencoe, Ill.; Free Press, 1959. xvii, 
provocative ideas about some directions 
- social change. The ideas aren’t completely new, 
but the combination of sociological son: great 19th century tradition of Punch. so- 
_ economic realism, and philosophical sensitivity elegy which was initiated by LePlay and elab- ; 
a which Drucker discusses is fresh orated by Durkheim. Charting a course between 
andstimulating, rocks on which other sociological traditions 
_ The outstanding, but, Drucker feels, not-yet- _ have foundered, they steered clear of the Scylla 
“appreciated characteristic of modern society is philosophy-in-the-grand-manner and the 
its implicit abandonment of a “Cartesian world = -Charybdis of empiricism-in-the-trivial-manner. 
view.” That world view emphasized causality, sa ly they took their problems frorft the 


bel: eved that “the whole is the result of its social reality around them, not from the archives. 


Distinctively, they worked through these prob- 


Parts,” _ insisted that knowledge depends 
upon quantitative measurement. Although still lems empirically rather than speculatively. Dis- 
formally defended, Drucker argues, that view ; ely, they housed their findings in concepts - 


obsolete. The dynamic elements in modern sci- that showed significance and within contexts that _ 
ence, technology, management, and politics a revealed relevance. They achieved what, a cen- 
upon a conception of “purposefulness in the tury later, Lasswell seeks through the “configur- 
- universe” (not causality) ; upon the belief that ative method” and Merton recommends : = 
the whole the manning and nature of “theories of the middle range.” They produced 


he in- array of treatises in the best ‘sense—compre- 
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hensive accounts of what they learned from dustry: the 


oy studies on important problems that can be read Class.”’ The great value of the book is precisely — 
with as much pleasure as profit. pl erers ok) this demonstration that ideal types can be res- 
Another unifying element in this French tradi- cued from theoretical sterility for use in 
“y tion was its focus on a common set of problems. pirical work on realistic problems of social 
Reflecting their concern with 19th century sociai change, by trichotomous typologies—typologies © 
reality, these scholars converged on problems _ which, by specifying some “Intermediate Class,” 4 
that appeared with the newly-mobile class of permit systematic observation of the “varying — 
urban industrial workers then reshaping Eu- forms and frequency” of movement from one 
ropean society into modern form. LePlay’s pio- polar type to the other. 
neer studies of household budgets among work- importance conces tual break- 
ing: -class families of Europe provided a thematic — through is still not obvious to social scientists. 
core in this French sociological tradition. Halb-' The appeal of such dichotomous typologies - 
wachs returned to the theme many times, and Ge meinschaft-Gesellschaft, intro-punitive “and 
_ by many ways, in his productive career. The — extro-punitive, inner-directed and other-directed, _ 
, empirical base within an ample conceptual is powerful among scholars who wish to deal 
_ framework is indicated by the title of his firs t with easily- manageable relationships. We - 
- major treatise: La classe ouvriére et les niveaux come captivated by the usable techniques of 
de vie: Recherches sur la hierarchie des besoins — “two- -player games” and avoid noticing that 
stad les sociétés industrielles modernes (1913). most social problems approximate the less man- 

Halbwachs’ definition of “modern industrial ageable “n-player, non-zero-sum” model. W 
as the appropriate context for “re- become enrapt with scaling and over- 
searches on the hierarchy - (and evolution) of look the fact that the tough problem of scaling — 

‘ needs” paid off in fruitful comparisons between _ attitudes i is to fix cutting-points between ranks, 


traditional agrarian and urban industrial life- that the chief value of latent structure analy sis” 

ways. These enabled him, for example, to gen-, isi its potential for generating some “{ntermediate — 
elise Durkheim’s explanation of differential _ Class” between the dichotomized latent classes. 
suicide rates so as to account for those cases, de an early devotee of ‘statistical 


- anomalies on Durkheim’s hypothesis. Durkheim ence as the interpretation of social change in 

- maintained that fewer Catholics commit suicide terms of democratic values. His concern with 

i than Protestants “because the society they be- _method was instrumental; but his attention was 
| Jong to is more integrated.” Halbwachs, by sta- always focused on improving our understanding ms 


notably England, which remained "Datbieim | cove a8 yet conceived the mission of social sci- 


tistical demonstration that Catholicism tended of the real problems of our changing society. 
to be more widespread in rural areas and Protes- ‘Thus, in a single paragraph, Halbwachs suggests — 
- tantism in urban areas, showed that Catholic co- . dozens of later studies on the distinction “which = 
__ hesiveness was associated with a rural way of can be drawn between the morality of producers _ 
“life which shaped individual behavior. “So, and that of consumers. con- 
Georges Friedmann’s perceptive foreword con- cludes: nll 
Cludes, “it is to this way of life (one in which should be possible to 
i" ha _ Catholicism is a big element, but a partial one __ progress with a more equitable distribution : 
nevertheless) that we must look for the real _ total wealth, and thus allow the living standards 


causes of suicide and its varying forms and fre- of the lower classes to rise. Such is the principle — 
: ped behind the morality of the consumer, subordinat- 


quency from n one country and epoch to another’ 7 _ ing all mankind’s activities to the satisfaction of 

(p. xiii). the needs of the greatest number. The whole prob- 
The present work, which was published post- _lem of the economic system lies here. 

While the theory here presented i is somewhat 

_ classes sociales (Paris: Marce! Riviére, 1955), marred b h Durkh 

is a summary theoretical statement of the per- pry’ th eim’s 
spective which unified the splendid array of em- te gest 


t of y 
pirical studies that constitute Halbwachs’ real gh 


ization and the Peasant Classes” with “Urban — cituations—shines through. For making this re- 7 


Environment and Industrial Civilization.” Halb- 
markable man easily available to us, the Free 
_wachs avoids the limiting artificialities whic of Press is once again to be congratulated. ‘For 
_ such dichotomies usually impose upon sociologi- i Maurice Halbwachs the fitting tribute, which he 
theory by differentiating three. classes within richly earned, is that he should be read. 

industrial civilization—“the Entrepreneurs and  Danter LERNER 

the the Workers in large-scale in- Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Social Mobility and Class Structure. By Gésta The mode o of comparison affects the results. 
Cartsson. Lund, Sweden: CWK Gleerup, Higher or lower mobility in one -Tespect does 
1958. xi, 197 pp. Sw. cr. 19 Cn to imply anything about mobility rates in other | 
eres in social 1 mobility has had an ebb TeSPects. » The asymmetry of movement within — 
7 and flow. Little work was done during the two. tines 
- decades before World War II, but in the last — 


of nations, largely sparked by the The book is a research report, but its title 
4 fj encourages us to look for more. We do not ob-— 
ternational Sociological Association led by 


David Glass. Careful any view of class structure and relations i in 


-- 


Sweden, which Carlsson discussed in other 
to 
_ studies have been undertaken with an eye g works, nor of the impact of social ‘mobility. 


comparable research in other nations. The cumu- 
=a This is a problem endemic to mobility studies, — 
lative character of science has been clear} 
4 for social mobility at present seems to mean to _ 
understood and emphasized. We are moving 
sociologists occupational change, and occupa- 


towards a situation in which fundamental 
4 tional change, in turn, largely refers to move- 


fecmation about nations will be ‘ment across prestige lines. This restricted usage 
aan. pains our social science colleagues, and rightly 
The present book is con- 
tribution to our knowledge of intergenerational — 


mobility. The author, writing in cone English, 


so. Investigation of the interweaving of histori- 
cal forces and of the effects of mobility upon 


es subject of mobility; his reasoning is careful, 
logically rigorous, mathematically precise, and 
attuned to the empirical. This book, coupled such studies. M 
with Svalastoga’s Danish study, Prestige, Class 
and Mobility, furnishes the best general intro- 
duction to the field. A variety of rich and 
“4 portant topics are discussed, ranging from theo-— Labor and 
= issues to modes of data analysis. WALTER GaLeNnson. New York: John Wiley 
The main source of information on sons is | & Sons; London: Chapman & Hall. Ltd., 
the Central Population Register which is a 3.3 | 1959. xiii, 304 pp. No price indicated. i 


ro 


per cent probability sample of ‘Sweden. Nine The and the patterns of rela- 
’ cohorts of males, starting with 1899, were drawn — tionships in the growing industrial labor force of © 
_ to permit trend comparisons. Data on fathers — India, Egypt, French West Africa, and the ~ 7 
were gathered by checking parish birth records. British West Indies are presented as case studies 
4 In the process, the original sample was shrunk jn this volume. = Galenson has edited the — 
to 12,841 by restricting the study to those born A work and provided | ‘an excellent introductory _ - 
in Sweden in wedlock. = Slap summary. Contributors responsible for individ- 
_ Carlsson groups occupations into categories on yal studies are Elliot Berg for French West 7 
basis of a variety of criteria and has not Africa, _ Frederick H. Harbison for Egypt, Wil- 
limited himself to the prestige dimension. liam = Knowles for the British West Indies, 
But eschews the ranking of occupational Myers for India, and Robert _ 
categories even though he presents some inter- Scalapino for Japan. 
a esting analyses of a separate interview w study of _ Several common aspects of the developing i 
seeceeeesee occupational prestige. The data are presented in stitutions of the labor market, despite cultural 


a manner which facilitates inierence of a rank- - differences, are pointed out by Galenson in his ; 


ing order similar to that of other “Western - introduction. First, it is apparent that given 
societies. industrialization, sooner or later a trade union 

_ The Swedish results, not fully analyzed by movement will emerge. In the industrializing % 
Carlsson, are compared to those of West Ger- countries the characteristic pattern is political 
many (Janowitz) and Britain (Glass). Carlsson unionism, on the whole with radical ideologies, 
concludes that there are few differences in the It is noted that where industrialization begins 
distribution of opportunities between Britain colonial rule, the labor movement is apt 
and Sweden, ‘while Sweden has more upward - to be a part of a nationalist movement, and that 
social mobility than West Germany. If the data the relative timing of the beginnings of indus- | 
_ are analyzed in terms of long-range mobility, trial development may be crucial in determining 

_ Sweden has a considerably higher rate of move- the character of the labor movement. oan 
_ ment from manual positions into top level occu- = These case studies combine to show that 


- pations than occurs in the other two nations. there is no lack of response to economic incen- 
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tives. Where wages and working conditions ae and is a strong political tool . Other pressures, 
good there is an adequate labor supply. “Good however, tend to elicit Seo Se support for 
conditions” may sometimes be ‘under- capital rather than consumer. industries, thus de- 
a stood in patterns which have made adaptations laying for the general population the benefits 
s the transitional status of the new industrial = of industrialization. The need for increased cap- 
worker, Thus leaves of absence to return to the :. ital formation and the development of incentives . 
are in for saving and investment is another stress on 
goverment. 
Sw Galenson sounds a note of optimism as he sees 
in industrializing ‘economies—manage-— these labor movements channelizing protest 
~ iment, labor, and government—the authors lay and thereby adding stability to the economy of 
responsibility for most of the problems of low their countries. This book has added a dimen- 
productivity at the ‘door of management. Thus ‘sion to the literature on economic dev elopment. 
ie states that the formation of skills | is Toa ‘sociologis t it is tantalizing i in the questions 7 a 
directly related to the degree of responsibility it provokes and the areas which seem to beg 
management assumes for training, for exploration. 
turnover and absenteeism are the result of poor 
management. Some problems of management Columbia University 


are seen as devolving from older institutional 

_ configurations, such as kinship or caste monop- - Pattern for Soviet Youth: A Study of the Con-— 
oly, the continuance of of the Komsomol, 1918-1954. By 
_jobbing systems in the of labor, Tatcorr Fiswer, Jr. New York: Co- 
paternalistic class or colonial rationaliza- lumbia University Press, 1959, xvii, 452 pp. 


tions. These all affect not management- $6.7 75. 
labor ‘relations, but also the development of 
From 1918 to 1954 the All- Union Leninist_ 


indi enous management and entrepreneurial 
‘Communist League of Youth (Komsomol) held 


__ personnel. The recruiting of management from 
the commercial strata also presents problems in twelve congresses, varying in length from four 
to eleven days and with several hundred dele- a 


the adaptation from the quicker returns of trade 
gates in attendance. - -Analysis of the official 


to the long-term goals of industrial enterprise. 
-stenographic reports of these, published in the 


A labor union may serve as a pressure group _ F 
~ for social beneiits or be simply a channel of com- - Soviet Union and Re cs primarily for study 7" 
by Komsomo , has led to the present — 


} 
accoun rono ogica survey 0 t 


‘ideology 0: of a | labor union development of the Soviet youth organization 
There with special focus upon the “Komsomol pat- 
tern,” that demands made of 


force. Since the political identification oe Komsomol itself. 
a broader group than the workers in the shop, | Throughout the history « 

Fe my is not a goal in many unions. Many. control from above has been the central organ- 


members feel no financial obligation to the — izational tendency; the correlate for the —_ 
vidual member has unquestioning submis- 


sion to discipline. Not only was this made clear 
by explicit expectations and practice, but was 
‘expressed i in various symbolic ways, for example — 
ny the conduct of the Congresses themselves. 
Of the twelve Congresses, the last seven were | 
held only after intervals extending well beyond 


union of which they are “members;” as a result 

there is a paucity of funds available to unions 
and in most instances they are able to support 
ss fittle or no staff. Labor leaders in these new 
movements have not emerged from the ranks of 


_ workers, except in Egypt where by law union 
officers must be workers, but are rather from — , d called 
the professions! or white collar strata » moti- _ the time period called for in the official regula- 


Ss by political idealism or by an attractive _tions. No explanations for essere oa 
offered to the membership. There is ample 


career channel. _ further evidence that the Soviet Youth League 
~The ‘direct participation of in has hed "genuine elective 
“economic affairs. is characteristic of these de- functions. The main purposes of the Congresses 
‘ veloping countries, even where there is a ean : have clearly been to announce the officially ap- 
siderable private sector in the economy, This — _ proved line, honcr the delegates (youth leaders 
7 of course creates a rationale for political | labor — whose average age in 1954 reached a new high 
movements as well as dilemmas for governments. of 27), and stage a public ceremony. 
a a On the one hand social legislation is demanded ‘The most significant change in the ‘Komsomol 
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- pattern came at the Tenth’ iii in 1936. rare that it is a matter of considerable interest, fe 
| Before then only one-tenth or less of the youth _ to this reviewer at least, when a new one appears. _ 
in the eligible age group were members; now ‘The aim of the present study is ambitious 
the League was to grow into a mass organization. indeed. By turning to the East Asian scene, it E 
At the same time its primary role, always im- seeks to raise the problem of the emergence — 
_ portant: but now more exclusively so, was to be of modern capitalistic society to a higher level 4 
that of education and indoctrination. “Kom- of generality than has been usual in studies a 
- somolites were to labor within and outside the based entirely on European data. In considering 
- school to teach necessary skills and inculcate Chinese and Japanese society in an effort to 
_ loyalty to the vegime”” (p. 209). The author’s uncover the elements in the former which w F 
- explanation of the new importance of indoctri- unfavorable and in the latter which were favor- 
nation is a shrewd one. After Stalin’s proclama- able to the development of capitalism, it is 
4 De is tion of the achievement of socialism, the con- the hope of the author to shed light on the 
- trasts between official claims and Soviet reality general problem of the development or — 
_ —between the reality of poverty and the claim it development of capitalist society. If the present 
had been abolished, between the cult of Stalin venture is not, in this reviewer’s opinion, very — 
and Marxism-Leninism, between collectivism successful, this is no reason why its author 
and the intense individual competition stimu- and others should not continue to pursue this — 
lated by Stakhanovism, between dictatorial rule i important though very difficult line of sadined; 
within the Komsomol an: and democratic centralism - he author’s basic approach to the problem 
i these became ever more problematic. The - is in terms of two fundamentally different types _ 
solution: was indoctrination. society, in one of which capitalism is possible a 
Since the Komsomolites have been “called ; and in the other not. Influenced by K. A. oi 
upon to fulfill obligations in virtually every area - Wittfogel to. ‘some degree, Jacobs holds that » 
of Soviet life” (p. 285), the main contribution Chinese society is an example of a general type a 
4 of the book lies in the detailed presentation of | which includes Indian and other “oriental” a ae 
these a concrete hag to- level. One societies whereas Japan belongs with Western 
the 5 Europe i in a different type characterized i in some 


also about ‘the: imide, T 
cult was very pronounced in the Komsomol. "difference Hare the types is seen as one 4 
. Indoctrination often verged on the style of 1984. Values as these are spelled out in social institu- 
A particularly sordid episode was the revelation _ tions. The substance of the book, therefore, 
in 1938 that A. V. Kosarev, genera! secretary = analysis of seven institutional complexes 
since 1929, had been the leader of a “foul | exchange and property, authority, occupation, — 
traitorous “fascist band.” In fact, reported stratification, kinship, religion, and integration 
: Khrushchev in 1956, he was the victim of false _ and stability—in the two societies in an effort to 
accusations fabricated upon instructions elucidate the crucial differences between them. 


‘Stalin. Can such an organization ‘have com- h ff 
manded admiration or respect from Soviet the differing nature of the institutions in the 


outh? More probably the huge membershi two societies, followed by examples and illustra-_ 


and great effort mobilized in the Soviet youth — ; 
movement were, like the fighting qualities of the __ In the compass of a brief review it is difficult — 
to summarize much less criticize the argument 


Wehrmacht under Hitler, due to gamer 
other than the pattern for Soviet youth revealed of this book which deals with the entire institu- A, 
by the Komsomol Congresses. = tional systems of China and Japan throughout | 
their long histories. At the risk of distortion I _ 
R will attempt a brief resumé. China, Jacobs holds, 


Harvard U niv is characterized by the rule of a self-appointed 


which bases its legitimacy on moral 


By Norman Jacozs. Hong Kong: Hong 


determines the status honor and consequent — 
» Press, 
Press, ‘Press, 1958. x, 243 pp. privileges of all occupational groups in toms 


$3.40, its owa morality, insists on a socially con- 
Attempts: to apply systematic. sociological formist religion and persecutes deviation from 
_ to major problems of the historical — ‘it, and generally acts to maintain a stable 


of whole societies are integrated society with a constant pattern of 


_ Each chapter consists of propositions concerning - 
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the failure of any elite “essentially ‘This leads to 
to maintain itself in power and the consequent _ propositions which are either excessively il : 
legitimation of a dispersal and decentralization or applicable only to” a limited ‘period. | aes 
of political and economic power. Ruling N. 
which do maintain themselves in power do so. : 

through an expedient pragmatism, legitimate > 

Es ye where the moralism of the Confucians 


GEORGE L. Harris. Survey of World 

occupations are “potentially Series. New Haven: HRAF Press, 1958. 350 
depending on the relevant group’s ability to pp. $7.00. 
assert itself; religion is personal rather than ber P People ond By 
social, allowing a diversity of sects; and inherit- 4 rich Apams. Berkeley: University of “Cal- 


is through primogeniture rather than the 
- The fundamental error of the basic contrasts Dr. Robert B. Textor, in his review of an- 
_ drawn by Jacobs, and consequently the weak- other book emanating from the HRAF work- 
ness of the whole book, is to view China solely ; shop (Thailand: Its People, Its s Society Its 
J in terms of an ideal Confucian pattern and Japan Culture), touched upon the “important method- 
solely in terms of turmoil and transition. The J ological and ethical issues that are increasingly 
author fails to realize how profoundly Con- ‘ in need of calm discussion in the present trend 
fucianism pervaded the whole of Japanese toward bureaucratically providing research serv- 
social structure and so minimizes the importance _ ices on a contracted and paid-for basis” (Ameri- 
of the very great area of similarity between these can Anthropologist, August, , 1959, pp. 701 ff.). 
two societies. He also overlooks | periods of The same issues inevitably arise in connection _ 
turmoil and transition in China ‘such as the _ with the Iraq volume published by the HR/ AF 
pre-Ch’i in and ‘Six Dynasties. periods when Press. The pre- “publication history of of this volume 


“feudal” features involving fluidity and & briefly as follows; 


centralization were present. The picture of In 1955 the Human Relations Area Files put — 
China, which suffers from over- Dr. Majid Khadduri, Professor of Middle East 
and idealization and a one-sided emphasis on the Studies at the School of Advanced International ‘ 
- political institution at the expense of the equally Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, in 
if not more important family institution, is at charg of a research project whose outcome was 
least recognizable. The picture of Japan, dis- an Area Handbook on Iraq, published by —_ 
_torted by a strong tendency to find parallels HRAF in a preliminary edition in 1956. Profes- 
with Europe and an appacent concentration on sor Khadduri, himself an outstanding expert on 
_ periods of near anarchy, lacks nearly all the Middle East in general and on Iraq in par- eg 
resemblance to the original, both in general and ticular, was assisted by a competent staff of — 
in detail. Under the influence of the con all Arabic and Middle East specialists. In addition _ 
example, Jacobs exaggerates the independence & the available printed sources, Iraqi — 
of guilds, cities, and other corporate groups in ants were used, especially in gathering material — 
Japan, ignores the essentially Confucian rank- ay for the first half of the volume containing the 
ing of status, and misses the continuity of an sociological and anthropological chapters. eat 
strong and increasingly connate rule by a ~~‘ The only reference to Professor Khadduri’s 
military and Confucian elite. Iraq book in the Harris volume is contained 


4 _ That such fundamental an in the one sentence tucked away in the midst of 
empirical generalizations indicate serious in- “Acknowledgments” given to seven individuals: 
4 adequacies in the theoretical system goes without “The authors had the use of working papers 
_ saying. Space prevents dealing with these at any prepared under contract at the School oi 
_ length, but two ) particularly important ones may Advanced International Studies of. the Johns 
be mentioned. One is the failure to deal Hopkins University by Professor Majid Khad- 
between culture and social system. By assuming — _ Even a cursory comparison of the two books 
that these two admittedly analytically separable © rev eals that the Harris volume not only oh 


systems can vary at random Jacobs fails’ to. ~ heavily upon the Khadduri volume, but is, in 
_ deaj seriously with the , problems posed by the fact, in many, if not the majority, of its pages, 


cemmon culture of China and Japan. The other r little more than an editorially revised version 4 
‘ye decision to ignore the problems of stages — of Professor Khadduri’s book. In many instances, 

‘of development within the two societies and the Harris volume repeats verbatim entire para- _ 
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graphs or pages of Khadduri’ s. The more then two in 
reprints include several tables (pp. 315 ff.) ~ Traq between 1953 and 1956. To this reviewer -_ 
which are repeatedly and incorrectly stated to it seems that the portions of her book based on | 

have meee ‘adapted from working papers _ direct observations—such as her description of — 
under the direction of Majid a a typical Traqi village and the town Samawa 


testy ling was s done without, howev er, altering of view of anthropology and 
in the slightest the sense or the sequence (cf. is regrettable that a researcher who was 
pp. 72 ff. of the Harris volume with pp. 96 ff. privileged to spend such a lengthy period in 
of the Khadduri volume). = = field should have concentrated on an 
Occasionally Khadduri’s phrasing of a state- analysis and interpretation of printed demo- 
has been misunderstood by the Harris graphic and statistiel data—something that 
 * team. For example, according to the 1947 — could have been done just as well in California 
census of Iraq, 62,718, or 7.8 per cent of the —instead of focussing her attention on the 
married men were polygynous. Khadduri states processes cultural, social, and economic 
briefly: “Less than 8% of married males have change and other —* which « can be tuted 
than one wife” (p. 137). In the Harris 
volume this has become: “. . . it has been 
estimated that fewer than 8 per cent of Iraqis: Hersh Institute, New York 
have more than one wife .. .” (p. 274). Inciden- 
lod Communism in India. By Gene D. D. OverstREET 
-_polygynous men “are largely bedouins and dM 
and that “polygamy is prevalent only MARSHALL Berkeley: Uni- 
among the wealthier rural elements” (p. 137) versity of ress, 1959. 
is misinterpreted in the Harris book to mean 
_ that “polygamy is most prevalent among small —_—This definitive book is a work of thorough - 
landowners ...” (p. 274). and careful analysis which, at the 
In view of the hones dependence of the Harris same time, does not hesitate to venture inter- 
lin on the Khadduri volume, one is lead -pretative projections into the future. While 
question the purpose of having the Khadduri_ some may quarrel with the authors’ views con- 
- Fi volume re-doue by a new team, ins‘esd of let- cerning the possibility that in the Indian con- 
‘thee Professor Khadduri himself Prepare it for stitutional democratic environment the Com- 
"general publication. -munist Party of India may become less dogmatic 
‘The question of authorship aside, the Harris and more “Indian,” such a confrontation of 
_ book contains much basic information on views should serve to stimulate constructive and 7 
practically every aspect of the cultural, social, fruitful discussions of this question, 
and political life of Iraq. _ The book is divided into two parts: Part 


-interesting—and new as far as handbooks on “which includes a “Postcript” dealing with 
non-Western countries are concerned—is “the ‘critical events” and “apparent changes in the 
oe on the psychological approach ex- nature of the Commies Party of India” in 
pressed in several chapters and sub- sections the 1957-58 period, is an historical analysis, 
dealing with values, attitudes, dynamics, etc. while Part II views the CPI in functional and 
The editor of the series, Thomas Fitzsimmons, : policy perspectives. The volume also includes a 
in his Preface justifiedly points out this feature, most useful 20 page “Biographical Dictionary” | 
in which lies the undisputed value of the book. as well as the more usual selected bibliography — 
‘The volume by Doris Adams is a valuable — and index. Throughout, the authors deal adeptly © 
study which goes beyond the mere economic’ with the familiar problems confronting a com- 
analysis of Iraq. in fact, its main emphasis is munist party—the dual (national and inter- 
 geciolagical and demographic, rather than ec- 
onomic. Following a “Cultural Description of strategy and tactics in the context of com- 
the People” (pp. 11-33) which utilize Boeke’s munist ideology. 
_- of “social dualism” ? for the study of a, Among the many fascinating questions raised 
‘Traqi society, there follows an intensive analysis by this study» is the relationship between the 
Ms of population structure and vital rates (pp. 34- _ CPI and the constitutional democratic political 
* 88) based mainly on the 1947 census of Iraq. 7 system to which the party, for the present, is 
‘ The last three chapters oi the book go into committed. Success, under these circumstances, 
_ | as an economic nature: Income and_ is measured at the ballot box and not at the 
; 3 Consumption, Economic Development : Poten- barricades; hence the party must adjust itself 
tialities and Programs, Obstacles to to the requirements of winning power through 


onomic Development. appeals to partially politically literate 
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_ chology remain deeply rooted in the traditional social stability of these areas, the conference i" 
culture. It must do this in the context of Soviet from which this report springs was indeed timely. 
__ Russia’s anti-imperialist line which sees Nehru’s_ It is a disappointment to have to discuss not 
Congress Government 2s “progressive” intern- only the merits but also the serious defects of 
ally and “peace-loving” internationally. This 
leaves the party little room for maneuver. In general, the publication a series 
Indeed, as the authors suggest, it reduces the of technical papers prepared by the staffs of the 
CPI to a me-tooism whose main thrust is the — United Nations and Unesco, “reviewing the 
claim to | greater sincerity in its policy commit- changing rates of urbanization from a demo- - * 


mass whose organi ization and and may soon oon pose grave e problems s affecting 


ments and to greater tn is ee graphic viewpoint, and with an eye oc 


the party has electorally with introduced and edited by Philip M. Hauser, 

this approach is confirmed by its victory in — whose concluding remarks it presents together 

Kerala. This exploitation of Congress short-— with the recommendations upon which the dele- 
comings is a possible though unlikely path to gates agreed. |The working papers and ete 
national power since the Congress has been much _ of the various country delegates are not included. 

_ more effective nationally than it was in Kerala _ Following this publication procedure — 
in meeting the problems facing it. Moreover, - emutinne the material with which the reader 
the CPI is not prepared, for the present, to must deal; yet like any other process of de- 

. "challenge the legitimacy of the constitutional — hydration, it tends to remove much of the flavor. 

democratic | system ; nor can it challenge the and aroma of the real situation. The average 

a values implied in the goal of a socialist society. W estern_ reader could well afford — to subject 
i It can, however, challenge the chasiamatic himself to a more realistic portrayal of the 
national now monopolized the brutal conditions | which press upon his fe 

‘sons of Gandhi in the cities of the East. 

become a myth since his death) and Granted the necessity for a more comfortable 

Nehru. level of abstraction, the essays have much meat 

Overstreet and Windmiller suggest that and provide a partial schematic outline of the 

iE. M. S&S. Namboodiripad, the present Chief directions which future research and policy- 

<r is the CPI leader who making must take. But it is frightening to = 
has the greatest potential for such a challenge. Hauser’s frank admissions as to how little is 

He has, they argue, “in unusual degree the known and established in the theory of this” 

qualities needed fer mass leadership.” These a even though one frequently enjoys his care 

include “the social prestige of an ultra- high- | ful deflation of complacency and of the prema- 
caste background . broad political experience ‘ture acceptance of theoretical constructs. After 
{and} official government his clear and hard- hitting essays, we progress into 
Among a people who tend to realm of official report- -writing, where the 
- governm nent leaders simply on the basis of so staffs of international agencies must perhaps dis- 
ar 

_ exalted office, this is a precious opportunity . a play a little too much respect for, or take too | 

In India personal leadership has an unusually ‘much care with, the pious hopes of the planners 

_ crucial role in the political process; the presence — of their constituent nations. Here the demogra- 

- compelling © leader at the head of the Bm shy a few — of originality from be- 


PH “things become. Thus Chapter VI on the “Type, 


Harvard Scale and Location of Industries . . . sketches a 
pattern with so many alternatives as to fit almost 


the Far East. Edited by imaginable type of development. Its 


4 
Urbani East. E 


M. Hauser. Proceedings of the, Joint generalizations are so hackneyed as to fall 


_ short of a theoret:cal frame, and its new material 


UN/Unesco Seminar (in cooperation with the 
_ consists almost equally of national statements 


International Labour Office) on urbanization 
in the ECAFE Region, Bangkok, 8-18 Aligust | 
‘1956. UNESCO, 1082. 286 pr Tlus is only slightly to be 
University Press. ‘ment’s) hopes, ¢ briefly on work ir 
-derdeveloped areas is intensified Perhaps the cor clusion to be om from my 


_ of intention and of unevaluated reports of ac- ie 
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ious disappointment rejects” the American one- family 
za Western social science as here represented home as sheer waste (“eparpillement”); aa 
ha not been sharpened of recent years in any sequently the book concentrates on apartments. 
“ian relation to government policy formation. Even single homes of well-to-do people are 
With all our resources, many of our own deci- ‘Rot favored, at least not by Le Corbusier who 
sions have become “soft” by comparison with regards private clients generally stupid 
the “hard” realities facing the poorer countries. (“abétie”). The emphasis is mainly on the home > 

it happens that the most scholarly and ef- -unit, while planning of residential sections or 


problem areas are the most shabbily treated. interviewed architects, M. Perriand, correctly _ 


Harris remarked: “The home is the expression of a 
University of Pennsylvania mode of life.”” Some basic differences between 
apparent. Americans stress “liveability” in a 

‘Famille et Habitation: Sciences Hu wmaines ef physical sense; they want sanitary quarters 
Conceptions De L’habitation. Par CHOMBART (air, gardens, tree-planted streets) and tech- 

tt DE LAUWE. — M. J. CHOMBART De Lauwe, a nical conveniences (“gadgets”). The French 
Couvrevur, D. Dusotstarne, F. "ICHET- are at the same time extremely individualistic 
Porrrey, P. Lapa, P. Mapavte, L. and, contrary to popular stereotypes, “famil- 
O. Mrrer. Paris: Centre National De La jstic” Hence their frantic search for verte 
Recherche rem, 1959. 214 PP. _ fr. which i in this context means a private sphere for _ 
‘The Groupe D ’Ethnologie Sociale, a . branch ev ery person in the apartment. Yet there is also > 

7 of the government-sponsored Centre National, much concern with arrangements which will 
= research and publishes books of which provide for a common family life within the 


s the purpose intended, and the most s serious This s offers interesting insights. “One “of the 


Famille et Habitation is one. It is to be followed c home. Our own institutions—playgrounds and 

by a companion volume dealing with behavior camps, service clubs for men and parties for 
and needs in new housing units. Before the 4 ladies—tend to disperse the family and to keep 
publication of the second part no definite evalu- them away from home. Perhaps the French 
_ ation is possible. The book starts with an attitude strengthens family bonds more than we : 
introduction “ Home, Family and Society.” Part realize. As far as I know this is the first attempt 
of the Social Sciences” on a broad basis to bring sociologists and 


— 


in more or less primitive societies), with “Home Econ 
_ and Family in Industrial Societies,” with hous- Springfield eld College 
i 


4 ‘ethnological aspects” (that is, with conditions — the stimulating book. 


II is titled “The Architectural Aspecis.” Two The Exploding Metropolis: A Study of the As- 


Be se are devoted to functional archi tecture, _ sault on Urbanism and How Our Cities Can 


including a history of functionalism since the — Resist It. By Tue Epitors or FORTUNE. 
_ seventeenth century. Two more chapters (only Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. , Inc. 
_ about one-fourth of the book) are reports on (Anchor Books), 1958. xx, 177 pp. Ninety- — 
interviews with eleven architects. Finally the five cents, paper. 
editor wrote a “Conclusion: Liberation of Man 


Reshaping a City. ‘By! . BRENNAN. Glasgow: 

through the Home.” © G 

The main weakness of the book is its attempt Ltd., PP.  25/. 


‘to cover too much ground. It is impossible to The Exploding Metropolis is written by “Deo- - 

discuss on 200 pages the ethnological, economic, ‘0 ple who like cities.” By the use of documenta- 

psychological, medical, pathological, sociological, tion, persuasive arguments, and plain but good — 
historical, and architectural aspects of housing. journalese, the authors make ; a good case for 
5 Nor is this necessary. We do not solve our the book’s title, and show the realities of the 


by studying the beens of the associated with slums, urban 


succeeds in presenting problems but solutions American aspiration is now in suburbia,” but he 
are only sketched. argues that surburbanites are ‘ “reluctant emi- 
_ Although there are frequent references to other . gres,” that the returnees to the city find many © 
‘ countries the book is ere a treatment of $ advantages, and that the essence of city life is 


It is in to note that the concentration, tension, bustle- 
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specialization. present time, its. concern is with a dis- 

adds that . Most of the rebuilding in Glasgow called Govan, a central district 
way and in prospect is being designed by people _ ‘with a population of approximately 35,000 per- — 

who don’t like cities.” The'authors offer selected sons living in definitely less than ideal surround- 
_ views of American cities, painted by Orfeo Tam- ings. Its per-room population is, by American — 
_buri, which they consider to be very livable, but standards, exceedingly tight. More than housing = 
which would furrow the brows of super- -block problems are discussed—home and work life, 
4 architects. correlates Catholic and Protestant: church | 
it his chapter “The City and the Car, mo affiliation, ecological succession of residence, 
Francis Bello tries valiantly to evaluate | objec- leadership, and patterns of formal association. _ 
tively various suggestions for improvement of | 

the presently fouled-up transportation practices, — od 00,000 houses in thirty housing ‘ 

but his car bias shows through clearly. The facts are described in detail, including the lack of 

which he presents permit the drawing of x -onae (cinemas, pubs), and the a 7 


clusions quite different from his. His arithmetic, attending wide separation of housing from places - 
which he uses to conclude that public transit of employment and amusement. The effect of 
cannot reduce costs significantly below those of _ the selective migration from central districts to 
the private car, seems strained and perhaps — the new estates is told, and the modification of — 
incomplete. $= | central, or old, area problem The 
‘Seymour Freegood (‘‘New Strength in City improvements in living patterns in central Glas- 
Hall”) argues, sometimes ~ convincingly aed gow (less heavy drinking, fewer brawls between 
sometimes contradictorily, that city government Catholics and Protestants, reduced child neglect 7 
“reasonably honest and efficient,” that in fact and cruelty) “are mainly the result of improve- 
it must be, and that this is largely attributable ments in the general level of income and of in- 
to strong mayors rather than to the advocates creased contact with outside standards. x Girls 
of good government (the “Goo-Goos”). An in- : especially are involved in these raised levels of 


is 


reasons why, is The last. chapter, “The New “Shape of o~ 
In a well-rounded chapter on “The Enduring — Gi ty,” treats of problems which are of interest 
4 Slums” by Daniel Seligman, —— finds little to to anyone concerned with current city problems. | 
—_— optimistic views on slum removal. His It argues that many of the problems of the cen- 
_ statement that “One way or another, we ill tral parts of cities have “. . . little connection 
4 continue to pay plenty for our slums, ” st ims up with physical re- -dev elopment.” ” The knotty prob- — 
the feeling one gets from the chapter. Jems of the basic economy (concentration of 
In the final chapter by Jane Jacobs, “Down- heavy industry in Glasgow), “overspill” (build- 
town Is For People,” the reader is returned to . ing of new housing miles from the city proper), 
_ Whyte’s theme of the need to let the city be _ the need for some constant, paternalistic super-_ 
~ itself—mixed- -up, tense, varied, and magnetic. vision of housing standards in “problem” streets, 
; Centering attention upon streets and squares, and the “fix- “up” \ versus rebuilding are discussed. 
a Jacobs stresses the need for focal points of in- There is wisdom in the closing line of the book: 
terest, noting as have others that Chicago has Pe: . the most obvious lesson to be learned is that 
» of these within the Loop. This emphasis of | one cannot build a new town or provide a new 
Whyte and Jacobs echoes the detailed and care- - lease of life for the city by the accidental opera- | 
fully worked-out ideas of Camillo Sitte from — tion of a housing list based on need.” The book ” 
a the last century, and, currently, the more modest should be of interest to American sociologists, — 
writings of V ernon DeMars. The ideas bear since dads is “empirically” oriented and deals with 
the problems besetting the metropolitan areas, it _ University of New Hampshire — 
cannot be said that the authors have been led by hal 
their facts and arguments to the broader changes The 
' which must come if they are to have their liv- ~ ps - Making of an American Community: A 
Case History of Democracy in a Frontier 
County. By MERLE CurtTI. With the assistance 7 
of Ropert DanreL, SHAW LiIveRMORE, Jr, 
V: AN Hise, and MARGARET Cu 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. 


_ able cities. Continued metropolitan growth, and 

_ designs centered upon the car rather than upon 7 

| human beings, will defeat them. In view of cur- 

a rent research and thought fashions in sociology, _ 
i. ~ the authors may see some irony in this criticism 


"Fy. 


ie, Although the Brennan book deals with prob- This st study was designed to shed light ot on n two _ 
lems common to all cities of the world at the Major controversies: in 
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7 4 a and the validity of Turner’s frontier hy- together that one was responsible for ‘the other. 4q 
7 pothesis, would seem to this reviewer that some of the 
The locale of the s study is Trempealeau democratic processes which may have occurred 
County, Wisconsin, settled in the 1830s. Here i in Trempealeau County were occurring in other _ 
the authors have traced the history of the county _non-frontier communities in America during the — 
until the turn of the century using traditional — latter half of the 19th century. This is especially — a 
historical sources and 19th century census ma- true with respect to educational processes, own- 
_ terials. The results are presented in fifteen chap- _ ership of property, and occupational mobility. — 
s ters plus a conclusion which deals with several Such developments were perhaps functions of 


_ major facets of county origins and developments. economic expansion and broader socio-historic— 
The authors conclude that history may be forces. 
written objectively, and that Turner’s thesis This will be a controversial work. It is a me- — 

_ about the role of democracy i in the frontier com- paremnpa and well- mounted ees to come to 


respect to this county. deserves the respect 
The authors use the term objectivity to mea 
the application of statistics to historical data. 

reviewer would suggest, however, that 

_ jectivity is a function of the accuracy of the 
statistics. The question of whether history can ~ 
written objectively cannot be answered af- Scientific. “Method and Philos- 

firmatively or negatively, but must be related ophy. A Sympesium. Edited by Stpney Hoox. 
to the nature of the problem and to the kinds o _ New York: New York University Press, 

data necessary to answer the problem. xiii, 370 pp. $5.00, 
The authors attempt ‘to demonstrate the symposium, consisting of twenty-eight 
Turner thesis by establishing a base line in papers both long and short, is the tangible 
Trempealeau County as of a particular date and product of the second annual meeting of. the © 
then showing statistically the degree to which York University Institute of Philosophy, 

_ democratic processes were accelerated in several held in March of 1958. The concern of the 
- facets of life. In so far as statistics collected in meeting was the evaluation of psychoanalysis as 
_ the 19th century in this county are accurate, a scientific theory and as a tool of scientific in- 
they show an acceleration of democratic proc- vestigation. This coricern stemmed, in the words — 
esses in such areas as property holdings, occupa- of the editor, from the fact that “There have 

tional shifts, wages, economic change, education, — not been lacking claims that potentially the 

_and culture. Evidence on how native and immi- Freudian theory of man is more far-reaching 
grant felt about one another, what these people than all others precisely because it concerns the 

a: ed, and how difficulties were resolved | human mind and behavior, because it offers the 
comes largely from newspaper accounts, county central key to understanding the choices and 

_ histories, and the remarks of leaders of the day. ~ decisions men make or fail to make. ‘-. or the : 
In the opinion of this reviewer, these sources are ‘most part, the discussants hold fairly close to 

_ - difficult to deal with; the newspaper is “subject this one of the many claims made for Psy 10- a 

‘to the whims of the editor and the pressures of analysis. ee — 
the community and is only selectively sensitive 7 The symposium i is organized into four Parts. 

‘to the deeper undercurrents of community proc- The first, “Psychoanalysis and Scientific 
esses. The accuracy of many county histories, as Method, ” opens with a cautious statement by 

the authors well know, is open to question. These Heinz Hartmann of the fundamental assump- 
are often replete with ‘platitudes and superficiali- , tions underlying the psy choanalytic process and. 

* ties about the kinds of people that inhabited a of the value to science of the data unearthed by — 

region. the procedure. Hartmann concludes" that, al- 
_ A second—and debatable—attempt to demon- * though other methods (such as simple observa- ; 
_ strate the Turner thesis is found in the authors’ tion of children and what he terms “experi- 
- suggestion that the climate of the frontier served _ ‘mental analysis”) may aid in the refinement of — 
to familiarize immigrants with democracy. Many psychoanalytic concepts, their role is only sup- 

of the Germans Norwegians who settle in to the method itself. 


: 


order to find democracy. selected them, to refute, with 
_ The authors report that in a frontier com argument, the psychoanalytic claim that the 
munity democratic processes have been facili ; process produces data on human — 


tated. They assume that since the two appear motivation are in 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC AL REVIEW 
— behavior. | Part I con- for Part III, “Psychoanalysis and Philosophy,” 
saaee buttal by Lawrence S. with a restatement of the thesis that he nro 


Bey I. “Psychoanalysis and Society,” opens a is foolish to look for any rhyme or reason a - 


with a restatement by Abram Kardiner of the: philosophy, since the philosopher does not use 
-neo-Freudian thesis that, while Freud may have language to express scientific propositions but 
exaggerated the role of biological forces ae instead uses it in such a way as to create the Z 
_ ignored the role of culture in shaping the human — ‘illusion of doing so, while he is in fact giving 
personality, Freud’s theory was a correction for expression only to his unconscious fantasies; 

¥ the view, as exemplified by Kroeber, that a ergo, the proper study of philosophy is through | 

exists apart from and independent of the psychoanalysis of philosophers. 


society. The reality lies, says Kardiner, between omy: provided with a field day, and they 

- these two extremes; it lies, specifically, in the make the very most of it. Both write enter- 

recognition that the instinctive equipment of the tole, and gently but firmly imply that, 

individual is mediated by cultural pressures, es- ¥ although Lazerowitz may well be correct as re- 
pecially those experienced during the first ion oak the philosophical views of one specific phi- 
years of life. Ernest van den Haag then points _losopher, this generalization is not to be taken © 

out that Kardiner has defended Freud by pitting ‘eriously. 
him against a straw man—the assumption that _— Part Iv ‘consists of the nineteen papers that ; 

social scientists hold to the super-organic theory could not be fitted into the three preceding Parts. 


2 human beings who together constitute a Donald C. Williams and Anthony Flew are — 


of culture ascribed to Kroeber. He then = 
i ceeds to demolish, in terms that any sociologist © 
_ will comprehend, the neo-Freudian thesis that | 


Some, such as those by Sidney Hook, Michael 
Scriven, and John Hospers, are well worth read- 


ing; some, inevitably, are not. Of these nineteen _ 


the human personality is the product of an _ Statements, one is definitely in support of the 3 


interaction of the organism as Freud conceived _ psychoanaly tic claim to scientific — validity, 
jit and of culturally directed treatment in very thirteen are strongly critical of that claim, and — 
early life. Alex Inkeles, on the other hand, ac- five are neutral. Total score: five for, five un- 
cepts Kardiner’s | straw man as real (he traces decided, and eighteen against. Possibly psycho- | 
the super-organic theory to Durkheim) but analysts will feel that the meeting was stacked 
; = now abandoned, at least by sociologists; having — against them—an interpretation that accords — 
_ conceded that psychoanalysis may have value to with psychoanalytic theory but that should not © 
psychologists, he concludes that it can contribute _ be voiced lest it, in turn, be interpreted psycho- — 
little to sociological understanding of normative analytically, 


Po in ‘Africa South of what extent are 
Sahara. By Ricwarp W. SrepHENs. Washing- fertility and mortality dynamics derived 
ton, D. C.: Population Research Project, The _ other "underdeveloped areas applicable to Africa? — 
- George Washington U es ae PP. (There are reasons for doubting the existence of 
No price indicated, uniform pattern of “typical” high fertility 
Iti is no sepesnch | to say > thet this monograph throughout the undeveloped parts of Africa, and 
* _ Taises more questions than it answers. Its em- also reasons for doubting that a rapid decline in 
phasis on variety in antecedent culture | — - mortality is imminent.) What is the effect of = 
4 social structure, , and on present resources and _ peculiar African pattern of migratory labor on 
economic potential—and thus on future demo- — _ the fertility of native populations? Will an acute 
_ graphic prospects in Africa south of the Sahara _ shortage of productive labor continue to be char- 
_ —provides a valuable corrective to the over. : acteristic of the mt. industrialized areas” of the 
generalizing tendencies of much demographic. continent? 
_ writing on development. Basic data for Africa — 


Better able to “transitional growth” 
are gravely deficient in almost every direction, most underdeveloped regions, and 
_ yet fruitful lines of inquiry are sketched with- 7 great internal diversity, Africa provides a dem- 
out over-interpretation of the limited data avail- ographic _ laboratory of striking potentialities. — 
able. Among the questions suggested are the fol- — Stephens’ concise introduction provides a useful 
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-prolegomenon to needed research.—LeIcHTON examined oral traditions but 
VAN Nort cautious in their use and he has drawn widely 

Civil Liberty in South Africa. By Epcar a 
Brookes and J. B. Macautey. New York: A fascinating essay. In regard to political forces, 


Oxford University Press, 1959. 175 pp. $2.95. which are certainly present in African — =i 
today even if not always reported in the studies 


Freedom bartered the call ‘apartheid: of urban sociologists, Tardits seems to follow 
this is the keynote in every aspect of life in the some of the suggestions made ome 
Uns as this slim, _authoritative volume on _Balandier in what he called “sociologie de la 
Civil Liberty in South Africa demonstrates be-— or what we would probably call 
= shadow of doubt. It is a deeply disturbing _ in English, Sociology of Colonies. 4 
work both because the restrictions on civil In all respects, this book is brief but 
liberty in that country are so extensive F. 
because they are constantly growing. Although 
the native African suffers most from these re- 
___strictions, they have their impact on the Euro- ‘Marriage and the F Family A Among the Plateau 
pean community as well. Few people inside Tonga of Northern Rhodesia. By ELIZAseTe 
South Africa are so alert to developments in all - Corson. New York: Humanities ies Press, 1959. 
its varied communities as Edgar Brookes, once Xvi, 379 pp. $8. 3.50. 
= tive of Africans in the South African 
Senate, and recently appointed Professor of His- _ 
tory at Natal University. J. B. Macauley has 
added specialized legal knowledge to Professor — 
Brookes’ wide understanding. The end result 
a book in which the facts are allowed to speak | 
_ themselves; in so doing they serve the a 
7 eral cause of civil liberties better than any 


The | suthor spent ‘over two. years collecting 
data from four different neighborhoods, selected | 
to represent different degrees of conservative 
and progressive orientation regarding traditional 
social forms. In this work, she provides an ac 
count of the overall structure of Tonga society, 

followed by a detailed description of Tonga 

-. family relationships. We see the family in rela- 
sermon. No one who reads this work can again tion to other kin groups and as it affects and 
be free of the nagging awareness that to limit  ;, affected by economic and labor relations. _ 

q the civil liberties of any group in the community | Household organization is thoroughly described 

is to imperil those of all, and that the insidious ;, connection with monogamy and polygyny 


Justification of dl alike. Husband-wife relations and the relations 
_ of a theory like apartheid tends all too quic Y well documented. The education and training of — 


to tint to of indi vidual young people in preparation for marriage, the 
is the only sure protection of individual rights. jgeaj, associated with marriage, courtship, and 


how marriages are negotiated, contracted, and 
Porto-Novo: Les Nouvelles” Générations atio 
Caines entre Leurs Traditions et L’Occident. ity rates are included. 
Par Craupe Tarprts. Paris: Mouton & Co., EY Highly informative about an Afri- 
1958. 128 pp., paper. can people, this book is an excellent cultural and 
din a brief di _ sociological account of a study conducted in 
__ Ina number of tables and in a brie iscussion - accordance with the highest standards of social — 
_ Tardits presents an analysis of a sample of _ anthropology. It is a valuable contribution to 
families from the principal ethnic groups \ which comparative study “of marriage and 
make up the population of Porto- Novo. This family. —Warp 


study, is less ample than has been given on 


certain other African cities | studied in 
pu Sautoy. London: Oxford | University Press, 
a ‘team of investigators while M. Tardits 1958. Ay, 209 pp. $2 
4 he more than makes up for the thinness of the me dissalletie Development Officer is a cross — 


2 volume by the way in which he has interwoven = a District Commissioner (that i ‘is, a 


the usual urban studies data with a competent colonial political officer) and a Social Worker. _ i" 
= account of the historical background of the town The Social Worker in turn is a mixture of a 
and with a discussion of the developing political ‘Dutch Uncle” and a pastor. _Thus oy little — 
la In reconstructing the ‘the history, he sociology goes into the 
. dn rec 
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or Social Welfare as before 1953. Although the study. provides a 
; - they are termed in British West African terri- comprehensive picture of different national ap-— 
tories where they are mainly found in the urban proaches to specific problems, it fails to estimate 
areas and - Community Development Officers their success in achieving stated social goals. 
usually work in rural areas are more —Epwin D. Driver 


at at any rate is my assessment of the ca <a Training for Social Work: Third International - 

gory, but it is less than fair to some of Survey. By Unrtep NATIONS, DEPARTMENT 
c oF ECONOMIC AND SocrAL Arrarrs. New York: 
¢ 

iteratur on Com- United Nations, 1958. viii, 349 pp. Interna- 
munity Development and it is of interest to tional Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 


_ students of directed cultural change. This book - _ ae 
ty P 3 gore: 
little of importance to the subject, and, paper. " 


if anything, will be of more concern to readers This volume is the result of an international — 
interested in the region than the topic. ss survey of social work education prepared by | ’ 
_ Mr. du Sautoy describes some of the history Eileen Younghusband, formerly of the Social 
of Community Development in the Gold Coast, _ Science Department of the London School of 


as it was called during most of the period con- — Economics. Submitted to the United Nations 
cerned, but this collection of articles as originally Social Commission as a quadrennial report, it — 
written for publication in periodicals of West is an excellent source book for understanding — 
African circulation seems primarily intended to the content and problems of social work train- 
_ publicize the work of the government depart- ing in a global context. Although not intended 
ment with which the author was associated. The 4S 4 comprehensive — survey, this report is actu-— 
aim is more frequently to answer criticisms of = encyclopedic in Scope. It is painstakingly 
_ the department rather than to discuss seriously 7 thorough and strikes a healthy balance between 
i the weaknesses of the program and the problems = ical detail and broad generalization. = 
such a meet. —DaniEL F.McCatt The four parts of the book provide facts and 


perspectives on the evolution and structure of 
social services as well as on the academic and 


International Survey of Programmes of Social field work curricula of professional schools. The 
a _ Development. Prepared by the UNITED = stresses the differential impact of socio-— 
TIONS SECRETARIAT, BurEAU OF SoctaL AF- cultural variables on training programs, soberly 
_FarRs. In co-operation with the INTERNA- assesses problems, progress, and potentials, and _ 
Lagour Orrice, the Foop AcRr- in the light of its findings concludes with a 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NA- ber of specific proposals. Properly implemented, __ 
the UNITED Nations EDUCATIONAL these proposals should produce dramatic ad- 
ScIENTIFIC AND Cu LTURAL ORGANIZATION, vances in those countries where professional so- : 
and the Wortp HEALTH OrcANIzATION. New cia! work is still in its infancy. 
York: United Nations, 1959. iv, 190 pp. In- _ Social scientists will be especially eek 
ternational Documents Service, in the lively discussion of community develop- 
_ University Press. $2.00, paper. ee ment programs and the ways in which social __ 
4 Since World War II there has been 8 rapid science materials are incorporated in curricula” 
increase in national and international programs in a wide variety of social milieux. One wishes | 
of social action to reduce mortality and to im- that the names of those who served on the sur 
prove the conditions of living, particularly in vey committee were mentioned. A good index 
BS underdeveloped areas. They differ from previous | would greatly enhance the usefulness of this 
relief and rehabilitation programs in being 


part of general and long-range plans for national 

development. Programs which were initiated "International Criminal Policy. . Ne. 
between 1945 and 1953 were reviewed in a 13. October, 1958. New York: Unttep 
Survey published by the United Nations in 1989. vi, 184 pp. 
1955. The present work, therefore, focuses upon — 

= Pak 
social measures which nations have recently ‘Columbia 
adopted to ameliorate problems of 


inadequate housing, physical and mental dis- This issue, devoted to. prostitution, co contains 
ability, unemployment, illiteracy, family in- papers on such _ Subjects “The World 

stability, rural community development, Abolitionist Situation,” “The Prevention and 
rapid urbanization. Generally, the measures Repression of Prostitution in North America,” 

no jot or practice but are “ Police and Prostitution” and 
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as well as reports on several countries of aio > 


~ America, Asia, and the Far East. Completing 
& volume are the recommendations of several 
‘international conferences on the suppression of 
traffic in persons and treatment of offenders, 
and a useful classified bibliography. 
Sociologist will not find much new, 
reports summarize recent research and their a 

documentation brings one up to date. Note- 

which is maintained in report after 1zport from 

different nations. The explanation of prostitu- 
tion is made in terms of poverty, the migration 

of unskilled, powerless females to urban centers, 
and local customs (especially in the Orient), 
rather than in idiosyncratic psychiatric terms 
so often attempted in the United States. Most 
a interesting is the glimpse one gets of change 
: - which follows a rising standard of living, the 
emancipation of women, urbanization, mobility, 
ete., where the commercial and semi-commerci: al 
(clandestine) prostitute gives way to the “ ‘good- 

- time girl, ” native personnel replace imports, 
and soforth. In the age of penicillin, the focus of 
‘the social hygiene movement will apparently | 
have to shift from concern with the relatively 
_ simple problem of prostitution to the much more> 

complex one of D. RINDER 


Prison by a Convict. By RopeERT NEESE. Fore- 
by EarLE STANLEY GARDNER. Philadel- 
- phia: Chilton Company, 1959. 135 PP. $4.95. 
This i is an honest, well-intentioned account of 


y 


but the _ 


action 
worthy is the consistent sociological orientation 


communities. 
7 
Numbers 


unassuming manner. 


Communities: Group Relations 
in Rural Society. By Joun H. Kors. A Review © 


of Wisconsin Research in Action. Madison: — 
University « of Fees 212 


a 


This review of rural research and of social 7 
programs based thereon is concerned 
largely with the work done at the University of — a 
Wisconsin since 1910. It is a compliment to — 
‘such a review of the past to say that it directs — 
= © future changes in rura 
of members and of contacts seem a 
to have been common concepts in almost ot 


the studies in which the ¢ author participated and 


which he is reviewing. As both concepts _ are 
simple, the book interprets findings in a simple © 


Beginning with rural family and neighbor- 
hood studies, the author moves to a survey of © 
rural non-rural organizations studies. 


the one hand, informal contacts have 


cies spread their organizations into the country. © 

_ There has been an increase of organized supra- _ 
‘community interest groups, while the locally or- 
‘ganized groups have been declining. Parallel 


with these changes went the change from -agri- 


culture to ‘ “agribusiness,” and an increase in 


the important category of non-farm rural popu- 


lation. The author feels that the community 
ha as the basic function of serving as a naling 
ground for special interest groups which tran-— 
-scend the locality. Future development programs 


_ imprisonment as seen by an inmate who bolsters — will have to meet problems in community inte-— 


ifs story with ninety-seven photographs of life 
in the Iowa State Prison. The author does not 
- Pretend to grasp the meaning of captivity with 
the profundity of a Dostoyevski, an E. E. Cum- | 
mings, or a Koestler; nor does he attempt the — 
systematic, theoretically sophisticated analysis 
of a Clemmer or a Bettelheim. Instead, he ex. 
in a somewhat discursive manner the 


major claim to originality— —actually 

little to our understanding or our interest. And — 
yet these dull pictures of cellblocks, of men alle 
line, of recreation yards and machine shops, in- 
adv rertently prove the author’s thesis. The pic- 
_ tures are dull and monotonous “because life in 
help is dull and monotonous. If this book can 
of modern penology, 
purpose. —GresHam M. SYKES 


munities grew up and, 


4 


help awaken public concern over the futility of Ww right, John Humphrey Noyes, and Charles — 
it will | — served _ Fourier stalk through its pages. The bibliogra- 


gration posed by the increasing multiplicity of 
interest groups. Koiaya 


Escape to Utopia: The Movement 
in America. By Everett Wesser. New York: — 


Hastings House, 1959. xv, 444 PP. 


This stor the religious and com- 


ry of 


scription of such well- known communes as 
Brook Farm and Fruitlands, Oneida, Harmony, S 
‘Indiana, the Shakers, and the Rappites, as well 

as of many obscure attempts to launch small y 
experimental communities for pooling labor and j 
property and for revolutionizing the relations 
between the sexes either in the direction of 

- celibacy or the contrary. Famous figures such as = 


Bronson Alcott, Robert Owen, Frances 


phy may be helpful to anyone» undertaking a 


\ 
ima 
— 
4 
: on the other hand. city. state. and federal agen- 
| — — 
= 
promptly withered in the course of the 19th 
| 
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serious pine of the communitarian movement _ sexual aberrations and the xe flippant ‘style « of writ- 
} _ of the period. But analysis is completely lack- ing reduce the value of this book to the scholar 
ing; attempts at linking the appearance of such almost to zero. It is the seventh of the a 
communities to the social history of the times = Procession Series, edited by Henry G. Als- 
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Parte (Editors). Medical Aspects of Flight 
Safety (The Unexplained Aircraft Accident). 

Published for Advisory Group for Aeronautical 
Research and Development, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. New York, ondon, Paris, Los 
Angeles: Pergamon Press, 1959. ix, 308 pp. $11.20. 


Fats Borpa, Ortanvo. La Teoria Y La Realidad De 


A Dissertation. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic _ 

University Press, 1958. 56 pp. Seventy-five cents, 
_ Hero, Axrrep O. Americans in World A fairs. Fore-— 

word by Max F. MiiiiKan. Boston: World Peace : 

_ Foundation, 1959. iii, 165 pp. $1.50, paper. 
‘Hero, Atrrep Opinion Leaders in 
Communities. Foreword by Max F. MILLIKan. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1959. iii, 66 66 pp. 
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_Herzoc, Exizasetn. Some Guide Lines 
tive Research: Assessirg Psycho-Social Change in _ pology. New York: Henry Holt & Co. “iol 
fae Washington, D. C.: Superintendent Dryden Book), 1959. xiv, 447 pp. $5.50. rhc 
_ of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Korn, -Ricwarp R. and Lioyp W. 
7 _ 1959. 117 pp. Thirty-five cents, paper. ee Criminology and Penology. New York: Henry 
Hirscu-Weser, Woxrcanc. Gewerkschaften in der Holt & Co. (Holt-Dryden Book), 1959. xii, 5 
Politik: Von der Massenstreikdebatte zum Kampf 
um das Mitbestimmungrecht. Vorwort von Orro LaPrere, Ricuarp. The Freudian Ethic. New York: ee 
Grammer. Koln und Opladen: Westdeutscher Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1959. x, 299 pp. $5.00. 
Verlag, 1959. xv, 170 pp. DM 18.50. Ate LarrowE, Cuartes P. Maritime Labor Relations on 
HorrMan, Frepertck J. Freudianism and the Lit- the Great Lakes. East Lansing: Michigan State 
we Mind. New York: Grove Press, 1959. xi, xi, University, 1959. vii, 108 pp. No price indicated, s 
Hoven, Grawam. The Dark Sun: A Study of D. H. Lewis, M. M. How Children Learn to Speak. N 
Lawrence. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ork: Basic Books, 1959. 143 pp. $3.00. _ r - 
(Capricorn Book), 1959. 265 pp. $1.25, paper. | Lortis, Joun. Comedy and Society from Congreve — 
Huser, Beat. Der Begriff des Interesses in den yd to Fielding. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Sosialwissenschaften. Winterthur: Verlag G. Press, 1959. ix, 154 pp. $4.00. 
Keller, 1958. xi, 107 pp. No price indicated, paper. UCE, R. Duncan. Individual Choice Behavior: 
in KELES, ALEX and Ravasewe A. Bauer. The Soviet Theoretical Analysis. New York: John Wiley & 
Citizen: Daily Life in a Totalitarian Society. Sons; London: Chapman & Ltd, 1959. xii, 
Assisted by Davin Gieicner and Irvinc Rosow. 153 pp.$5.95. 
_ Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University ree -McMenemey, WILLIAM H. The ‘Life and Times of 
1959, xx, 533 pp. $10.00. Sir Charles Hastings. Edinburgh and London: 
(INstrruTe FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR). Soviet E. & S. Livingstone, Ltd.; Baltimore, Md.: Wil- 
Youth: Twelve Komsomol Histories. Series liams & Wilkins Co., 1959. xii, 516 pp. $10.00. 
: No. 51. Munich: The Institute, 1959. 256 pp. No. Mann, Frirz Kart. Finanz theiris und Finanzsoziol- 
price indicated, paper, j= ogie. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Rupsecht, 
Commission oF Jurists). The 170 pp. No price indicated, paper. 
“_ Question of Tibet ana the Rule of Law. Geneva: Mearns, Hucues. Creative Power: The Education s 
The Commission, 1959. 208 pp. No price indi- | 4 of Youth in the Creative Arts. Introduction by 
cated, paper. Winirrep Warp. Second Revised Edition. New 
(INTERNATIONAL Ursan RESEARCH). The World's York: Dover Publications, xvi, 272 PP. 
Metropolitan Areas. Berkeley, Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959. vii, 115 pp. $3.00. T.0O De 
Jacosson, Paut H. American Marriage and Divorce. _ izagdo— No Rio Grande Do Sul. Porto Alegre, 
In collaboration with Pautine F. Jacosson. New 4 Brazil: Universidade Do Rio Grande Do Sul, 1959, 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1959. xviii, 188 pp. $12.00. 64 Pp. No Price indicated, 
Jarre, A. J. People, Jobs and Economic Develop- 
_ ment: A Case History of Puerto Rico Supple- . 
mented by Recent Mexican Experiences. A Report July 1959. Special Report No. 53. 
- by the Bureau of Applied Social Research of Co- | Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1959. 18 pp. 
lumbia University. Foreword by CHARLEs D. Thirty cents, paper. 
ol Stewart. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. xix, — Norris, VERA. Mental Illness in alia Maudsley 
381 pp. $6.00. 


Monographs No. 6. London: Chapman & Hall, 
ones, Ernest. Free Associations: Memories of a Ltd. for the Institute of Psychiatry, 195¥ 


317 
Psycho-Analyst. New York: Basic Books, 1959, 
Jorpan, W. K. Philanthropy in England 1480-1660: — 
Al Study of the Changing Pattern of English So- 
cial Aspirations. Russell Sage Foundation. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1959. 410 pp. 


School House Disasters: Family and 
_ as Determinants of the Child’s Response to on 
aster. Disaster Research Group Study No. 
George - Publication 554. W ashington, D. C.: National 
> $6.00. 1 Academy of Sciences- National Research Council, 


KNOowLEs, and Hutpa. Introduction 1959. vii, 66 pp. $1.50, paper. 
Group Dynamics. New York: Association Press, 7 ‘Pye, Lucian W. The Spirit of Burmese Politics: A 


1959. viii, 95 pp. $2. 


and Population Policy 1939-1945. Cambridge, tional — Massachusetts Institute of — 


Preliminary — Survey of . A Politics of Fear and 


Decisions. ‘East Leneing: of 
"Czechoslovakia 1938-1948: “The Failure of Co- and Political Research, Michigan State 
existence. Princeton, N. J. : Princeton University ‘University, 1959. 71 pp. No price indicated, paper. 

Press, 1959. xii, 258 pp. $5.00. yey potas ee: Rocue, Purp Q. The Criminal Mind:A Study of 
Nort and SMITH Communication Between the Criminal and 
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Psychiatry. New York: Grove Press, 1959. Sussman, Marvin B. (Editor). Community Struc 
299 pp. $1.95, paper. ture and Analysis. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
Roemer, Minton I. and Max S#HAIN. Hospital ell, 1959. x, 454 pp. $6.50. 
Jtilization Under Insurance. Hospital Monograph Sussman, Marvin and R. Crype Waite. Hough, 
Series No. 6. Chicago, Ill.: American Hospital As- Cleveland, Ohio: 7 Study of Social Life and 
sociation, 1959. 39 pp. $1.75, paper. With the collaboration of Ereanor K. 
HAns. Bureaucracy, Aristocracy and Cartan. Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve Uni-— 
Autocracy: The Prussian Experience 1660-1815. = versity Press, 1959. x, 95 pp. $3.50. = 
_ Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, SUTHERLAND, JouNn D. (Editor). Psychoanalysis and 
1958. xi, 247 pp. $5.00. Contemporary Thought. By D. W. Wiynic OTT, 
Rustin, Louis D., Jr. (Editor). Teach the Freeman: Joun Bow sy, Herrman, Marron MILner, 


RE. Introduction by Vv N ew 


the Slater Fund for Negro Education 1888-1893. bite 


Tand I. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- York: Grove Press, 1959. 149 pp. $3.50. 
Turpaut, Joun W. ‘and Harorp H. Kettey. The 


Social Psychology of Groups. New York: “John 


1959. 583 pp. $10.00. 


MS.W. The Relation of Per- 
formance to Social Background Factors Among Sons; London: Chapman Hall, 
Inductees. A Dissertation. Washington, 1959. xiii, 313 pp. $7.00. 
_D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, | Tompson, ARTHUR W. Gateway to Social Scienc 4 

1958. v, 124 pp. $1.50, paper. Edition. New York: Henry Holt & 
ScHacutet, Ernest G. Meta:norphosis: On the De- 1959. x, 389 pp. $3. 25, paper. 
velopment of Affect, Perception, Attention, and THORNDIKE, Rosert L. and Exizasern Hacen. Ten 
_ Memory. New York: Basic Books, 1959. viii, 344 Thousand Careers. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1959. x, 


_ SIEGFRIED, FRANz FERDINAND. Die Eheschliebung vor T w. 
Nichtstaatlichen Stellen im System der Fakulta- *™MASHEFF, Nicnotas S., Paur Facey, S.J. 


tiven Zivilehe. Bielefeld: Deutscher, 1958. 295 pp. Joux C. ScHLERETH. General Sociology. Mil- 
dicated, waukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1959. xiii, 
«454 No price indicated. 
and Stuart W. Cook. Research Methods in So- 
Case Study. New York: John Wiley & Sons; 
_ cial Relations. Revised One-Volume Edition. New “London: Ch  & Hall, Ltd., 1959. 336° 
York: Henry Holt & Co. (Holt-Dryden Book $7.50. 
Published for the Society for the Psychological alt Ab- 
& Study of Social Issues), 1959. xvi, 622 pp. $5. 50. : - 
Stract of the United States 1959. 80th Annual 
Socom, Wes Edition. Prepared under the direction of Epwrn 
Money. Vol. I and I. Boston: Meador Publish- D. Gorprietp. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
$ 
—__ ing Co., 1959. 2076 pp. $15.00. oreen of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
A. A., V. G. Cuupaxov and A. 1959. xii, 1042 pp. $3. 
Cuurmov. Haemorrhagic Nephroso-Nephritis. Donna. Social Group Work wah Deaf- 
Translated from the Russian by CATHERINE Mat- - Blind Adults. Social Welfare Series No. 1. New 
New York, London, Paris, Los Angeles: York: American Foundation for the Blind, 1959. 
Pergamon Press, 1959. 124 pp. $9.00. Seventy-five cents, paper. 
SOROKIN, A. Watter A. Lunpen. Vincent, Metvin J. and Jackson Mayers. New 
_ Guardians! Boston: Porter oargent, PP. J., Toronto, London, ‘New York: D. Van 
$350 = Co., 1959. 456 pp. $6.00. 
MELFORD E. Children of the Kibbutz. With Joun C. and Evtav (E ditors). 
the assistance of Auprey G. Spiro. Cambridge, Legislative Behavior: A Reader in Theory and — ¢ 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. xix, 500 = Research. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. ix, 413 
Seu nuer, J. N. (Arranged by). The Evolution of Warrreneap, ALFRED Norta. Symbolism: Its 
Man’s Capacity jor Culture. Detroit: Wayne and Effect. Barbour-Page Lectures, Univer- 
‘University Press, 1959. 79 pp. $3.50. — sity of Virginia, 1927. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
STAFFORD, Harry Errawp. The Early of Sons (Capricorn Book), 1959. vii, 88 pp. Ninety- 
Press, 1959. 492 pp. $6. 50. (UNIVERSITY oF WIsconsIn). Wisconsin’s Popula- 
‘SreKEL, WurHetm. Patterns of Psychosexual In- lation: Changes and Prospects. Research Bulletin 
anton: Disorders of the Instincts and the Emo- —_—_ 194. Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1959. 48 
tions: The Parapathiac Disorders. Edited and pp. No price indicated, paper. ell ; 
with an Introduction by Emi A. Gutnem. New Hans, Harry KALven, Jr. and Brewano 
York: Grove Press, 1959. viii, 412 pp. $1.95, BucHnorz. . Delay in the Court. Boston, Toronto: 
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Boo ks—Recent Publications 
Free Press of Glencoe, Il Tinos 


LAST MAN IN: Racial Access to SOCIAL AND CULTURAL | 
_ Nort By Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard University — 
versity” This volume is a new edition of the now _ 


_ Last Man In is a study of the power struc- classic Social Mobility, to which chapter 
1 ture of unions. It seeks to explain race re- Zz five of the fourth volume of Social and Cul-— 
tural Dynamics has been added, together } 
of the social psychological aspects of “race,” with a new introduction by the author. | 
but through an analysis of the functional ‘The Free Press is s pleased to m 
necessities of the union as an organization - able once again this important work, i 
_ and the derived demands made upon = -. — received by scholars and 


7 lations within labor unions, not in terms 


Man In is a book about in 
terms of the realities of power—a book 


_ about men acting often for ideals but in x A a por GUIDE TO THE 
an environment of se’ limited free- SOCIAL SCIENCES 


4. j 
wal Edited by Bert F. Hoselitz, University 


_ For the specialist in one field of the social _ 
Edited by “Patrick Gardiner, Oxford a sciences who needs to know which are the 


University — most useful books written by his fellow sci- 
Professor Gardiner has brought together -entists ifi other fields. There are 
many of the outstanding writings on the on anthropology, economics, sociology, po 
hilosophy of history throughout the ages. litical science, history, geography, 
The first part of the book contains selec- © psychology. Each discusses the important 
tions from thinkers who have constructed personalities and historically important 
“systems” concerning the nature of the writings, as well as the present state of | a 
historical process, while the second a field and its most significant con- : 
co contains contemporary contributions to the temporary workers. The chapter on so- 7 
subject. A number of the selections in this ciology is by Peter M. Blau and Joan W. 
_ part were specially written for this volume. _ Moore. a | 00 (cloth); ‘$2. 95 (paper) 
‘The editor, who is known for his contri- 
butions to the philosophy of history, has 


contributed detailed introductions to the WHEN NEGROES MARCH 


two parts of the book, in addition to valu- — : ’ 
_ able prefatory comments before each selec- a By Herbert Garfinkel, Michigan State 


_ The Negro today is on the march for civ)” 
THE NEGRO. > PROFESSIONAL rights, support of 
ned izational allies, but not waiting for white 
CLASS leadership to initiate his activities. “The 
Pa By G. Franklin Edwards, Howard Uni- = seeds of that political militancy and self- ae 
versity | reliance were germinated in the March on 
Most of what bas been written about Movement of the 1940's. 

Negro in the past has been in the form of Understand the Negro’s political organiza- 

books of social protest. Fortunately some _ tion of the present, it is necessary to know 
books about what is really happening » ™ Randolph’s march on Washington. kor, 

_ the Negro community are beginning to The problems which are posed and ex- _ 
appear, and this is among the first. The well here stir provocative questions — 
author takes up the problems encountered about the rise of mass movements, the — 
by Negroes in becoming professional work- emotional and psychological factors of a 
ers and in their occupational careers once 2 leadership, and the conditions which, _ 


they have become members of the Negro’ while creating such movements, often help _ 


to destroy them. $4.00 
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Ap yh 


ted by. 


AMERICAN “SOCIAL STE STRUCTURE 


this analysis of the society of the U United 
States the emphasis is placed upon the diversity, fluidity, and 
amazing dynamism of the American local community. The book — 
attempts to deal adequately with both the integrating factors of 
American society and the varieties of its local communities. Be- | 
— Baning with a review of the main elements of the American char- 
acter, the book proceeds to analyze the major forms of American 
pets Bay life: the Region, the Rural Community, the Urban 
_ Community, the Ethnic Community, and the Status Community. 
_ The characteristics of each are described and a large number of clas- 
of these social groups 4 are reviewed. 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN RURAL SOCIETY. = 


‘By Everett Rogers. Based on reseasch studies by rural sociolo- 
; gists, the content and plan of this book was determined to fit the 
ology a and needs of introductory college courses in rural soci- 


_ ology as revealed by an extensive survey among 77 institutions. The 
_ emphasis throughout the book is on the social changes in rural sO- 
_ ciety viewed within a strictly sociological frame of reference. Thor- 
eae up to date, it includes chapters on Agricultural Adjustment, 7 
_ Rural Social Problems, and Rural Sociology song The last chap- | 


ar study of the family, this text approaches the study of the 
family from various theoretical perspectives. It begins with a dis- 
a cussion of the historical-comparative approaches to the family and 
an examination of historic and contemporary families in a variety 
of cultures. The second part of the book presents an institutional — 

analysis of the American family, and Part III deals with the dynamics 

_ of family interaction, presenting two basic concepts: family _— 

= 7 cycle and developmental tasks. The final part is devoted to a psy- 
choanalytical approach to the study of the family and provides an 
overview of the life cycle of the individual. = (March, 1960) 


— 
W. (32nd — New Yo ork N.Y 
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Costs ond in an Acquisitive 
By HARRY C. BREDEMEIER and JACKSON TOBY, doth of Rut- 
_ gers University. The function of this book is to give the reader an em- 
phatic understanding of the genesis of social problems and, at the same 
time, provide him with an intellectual understanding of the institutional _ 
_ sources of the problems. It represents a systematic application of a widely — 
accepted sociological insight, namely that deviant behavior is often the — 
normal reaction of normal people to an abnormal situation. Although 
a textbook, it uses illustrative cases to Put across vividly substantive — 
Or text helps carry the burden of stimulating the interest of the 
reader, adding to his comprehension of the “naturalness” of deviant be- 
havior (given appropriate social conditions and pressures), and focusing 


his attention on the structural sources of those conditions and pressures. 


} have the fundamental of such men | 


adding to them the Neeoretical systematizations of Parsons and Merton. 
This has enabled Bredy mmeier and Toby to organize the social problems 

- field i in a systematic and illuminating way, and to provide a sound rela- 
"7. _ ‘Gonship between this amorphous area and the main s\ stream of advar of advanced 


* 


as—Cooley, my ore Fuller, Frank, Waller, and Znaniecki—by _ 


Chapter 


+ PA RT Conceptual Overview. Human Needs and Social Problems. 

_ PART II. Those Who Fail to Meet Standards: the Casualties. Frustration. 
s — PART IIL. The Pursuit of Success: Governing Principles. Materialism—_ 

by Default. Self- Reliance. Competition. Negotiated Exchange. PART 
TV. Phe Costs of an Aequisitive Society. The Acceptance of Defeat; 

Withifrawal: Submission; Relentless Self-Reliance; Rejection of Self- 


Reliatt&e; Relentless Bargaining; Rejection of Negogiated Exchange; 
: Relentless ‘Competition, Rejection of Competition; Relentless Material-— 


ism; A Search for New ae The Prospects for Reducing Casualties. 
Approx. 512 pages. Prob. $6.75 75° 


Send for your examination copy toda eh oe 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Ine. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 16 N. 
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R. DUNCAN LUCE, The of ‘Pennsylvania. his re- 
search is ‘devoted to a theoretical 


areas treated are psychophysics, u 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF GROUPS 


JOHN Ww. THIBAUT, University y of Ne 
HAROLD H. KELLEY, University of Minnesota. and 
.|6[ to present-day research in interpersonal relations and group 
e SS achieve this aim the authors employ simple concepts 


and principles which are defined and illustrated explicitly, and introduce 
new or. more complicated concepts only when it becomes necessary. 


College, Columbia “The most 
follow-up study of aptitude test results ever carried out, this book reports _ 
“the outcome of a program of research in which data were obtained for | 
= group of 10,000 men who had been given a battery of 20 different 
tests, and who were then followed up 13 years later to determine what 
eccupation they had and h how they had had done in in it. 1959. 346 


Fusions of Feeling and Theory in Administration 
M. DALTON, University of California, Los Angeles. One of 
a series of books from the research program of the Institute of Industrial = 


Relations, University of California. 318 pages. $6.75. 


METHODS OF CORRELATION 
AND REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


_ Linear and Curvilinear, Third E Edition © 


By M. EZEKIEL, United Nations, and KARL A. FOX, lesinn State 
— University. a” Extensively revised, the third edition ‘emphasizes methods 
_ of determining regressions by algebraic « equations. 1959. 548 pages. 


‘Send for examination 
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Authority and Power in tl the 


Free Church ‘Tradition 


A Social Case Study of the American Baptist Convention 


By Paul 1M. Harrison 


." contrast to the popular image, and in contradictie~ of Baptist beliefs, 
- the Baptist denominations in America are highly comple» . stitutions which 
- a striking resemblance to the large social structures of government and | 
business. In this pioneering study in the sociology of religion, Mr. Harrison 
has chosen the American Baptist Convention to reveal this finding. “A thorough- 
going sociological analysis of the social organization of a religious denomi- — 
nation. The author has a firm grasp of central problems and knows how to | 

put sociological theory to use in interpreting his material.”—Robert K. Merton. 


Order from your bookstore, 


PRINCETON UNIV ERSITY PRESS 


AND ECONOMIC TUDIES 


A, A devoted to especially in the problems of economic 


™ social change, and political action in underdeveloped ee: ae 
Among recent papers an and are the following: ou 
Study of External Affecting Jamaica 


1953-1955 «G. W. Roberts and D. O. Mills 


Colonial and Welfare, 1929- 91957 E. 
Problems of Economic Motivation and Devel- 


opment in Rural Ma wan der Kroefé 


Employment in n Barbados Cumper 


Tourist Expenditure in in Jamaica, 1958 so E. Cumper 


Annual subseripion 5 per volume fl 10s. Od.; S. $4.25; W.L, $7.20. 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND “ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
University ¢ College of th West Ind ladies, demeice, W 
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By LOWRY NELSON, University Minnesota; CHARLES E. 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SoctoecicaL Review 


y 


JEROME 6. MANIS, Professor of ‘Sociology, and SAMUEL 
s CLARK, Professor of Political Science, both, Western Michi- 


is is an ideas a challenging ond integra! 
to the social sciences. Divided into two sections, 
it presents the ‘student with thought-provoking aspects about 7 
je the behavior of man, and second, the nature of society. 1A 
‘It is ; composed | main! ly of readings from past and contemporary oe 
works in philosophy, political science, anthropology, sociology, = 
psychology and economics. Editorial introductions and conclu-_ 
‘sions, , between readings and sections, a con- 


tinuity to the text material. is ak Publica Spring, 0 


| COMMUNITY STRUCT 


RAMSEY, Cornell University; and COOLIE VERNER, Florida 


, “This | book pre is and analysis of the | 

structure of the with on the process of 

The authors integrate factual information with the 
concept of community action, focusing on the role of con- 
_tinuing education in community development. Designed for 


“courses in community. organization, community development, 


Lie 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, 
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Coming This is Spring | 


| JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: ITS NATURE ‘AND 

Sophia M. aliens, Assistant Director, Juvenile Delinquency 
Evaluation Project of the City of New York — a 


608 pp., $6.00 (probable) 


Agencies, N. N. J. 
_ RESEARCH METHODS IN SOCIAL RELATIONS, 
Revised in One Volume 
Claire Selltiz, New York University 
Marie Jahoda, Brunel College of 7 is London 
Morton Deutsch, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
_ Stuart W. Cook, New York University ade 


— 

BASIC COURSE IN SOCIOLOGICAL STAT 
: A Combined Text and Workbook — 


Zelditch, Jr., Columbia University 
1959, 384 pp., ‘$6. 50. 
1959, 500 pp., $5.50 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, Revised 
Francis E. Merrill, Dartmouth College e 
1959, 461 pp, $4.95 


“GATEWAY TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, ES, Revised 
Arthur: W. Thompson, University of Florida ido 
w 389 pp., 25 (paper) 
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ATION pre ‘ORL D 


Poul Landis, hington State U, 


ee 
study of u unfulfilled welfare aspirations of people 


throughout the world. Examines impact of 20th 
century industrial and urban growth on Ameriéa 
“and other ‘societies, including 


‘a real ¢ to knowledge’ in’ the “field 
cand. fami, 
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cela by A. PAUL HARE, Harvard University 
EDGAR F. BORGATTA, Russell Sage Foundation” 

ROBERT F. BALES, Harvard University 


an A remarkably comprehensive and concise cross-sectional view of the” 
current state of the field of group dynamics.” —JEROME D. FRANK, /nter- 
national Journal of Group Psychotherapy. “This work affords a com- 
_ menidable balance of material drawn from ‘the somewhat onerous wah 


of the small group. By judicious and organization it provides 


appended is both impressive ‘useful.’ P, HOLLANDER, Carnegie 


Soeioles ogy 


‘The Study of ‘Human Relations 


4q By ARNOLD M. ROSE 


University « of Minnesota 
“2 “The wens of this work. can be grateful for the style of w “writing, the 
broad yet thorough command of the — and the stress on the essen , 
tals which the author manifests. . . . The book is proof that readability 

and intellectual respectability are 1 not necessarily incompatible.”—w. 
KoLs, Social Forces. ‘“cRose’s volume presents a wealth of material drawn 


sociology, anthropology, and psychology to illustrate and 


the primary sociological concepts with which he is concerned Gant 
more felicitous introductica to the field i is difficult to — ”—ROBERT » 


KNOPF, 
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Highly praised sociology 


SOCIOLOGY 


This popular basic toxtheok offers unusually extensive coverage, in 
cluding a systematic treatment of socia! structure with discussions of 
the roles and statuses of the sex, age, and occupational groups. Examines 
_ social control and the’ devices used by society to insure social conformity. 
~ Teaching aids include reading lists, discussion and review questions, — 
film lists, a wealth of outstanding illusttations. “Exceptionally clear or- 
ganization of the material.’ "—PHILIPP WEINTRAUB, Hunter College. In- 


tructor’ Manual available. ills., 726 pp. 


T H E FAM | LY: As s Process and Institution 


Clifford Kirkpatrick, Indiana University 
Examining the nature and origins, the types and pn of f 
ilies, this integrated textbook views the family process as successive hale _ 
CaS in a dynamic and often inconsistent cultural environment. Focuses _ 
on the life cycle of family experience from infancy through adolescence, | 
courtship, marriage, and parenthood. “Thorough, scholarly, balanced in 
_ handling evidence, and the most complete coverage of scientific results in 
various areas that ve seen. ”—R. O. Jr., University of Michi- 


Drake, College 

pos of the aus — surveys in the field of gerontology, this book 

_ presents an analysis of the socio-cultural environment of the aged in 

_ American society. It discusses the problems of the older worker and 

_ the job seeker, the economic status of the retired person and his de- 

-_pendents, and the efforts of society to help the aged to continue to func- 
tion as human beings. “Prr-ents the problems of the aging from ev ery : 

angle, a feat not accomplished in any previous book on the subject.” 

—Journal of the American Medical Acseciation. 36 tables; 431 


RIMINOLOGY 
Robert 6. Caldwell, State lowa 


> a authoritative approach to the study of crime and delinquency. 
‘ Informative textbook uses the resources of many fields to discuss the 
‘ : historical and contemporary aspects of crime, law enforcement, and penal 
administration. Special chapters cover criminal investigation and military 
- : justice; includes an inmate’s account of prison life. “J am impressed with 
the thoroughness of analysis and the clarity of presentation.”—J. P. 
University of Pennsylvania. ills., tables; 749 pp. -00 


‘THE_RONALD Press COMPANY 
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New York 10, New York 
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BOOKS FOR: 


2 AND BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


w. L LOYD. Warner and Norman H. Edizors 
The lucid id, highly readable articles included in this’ anthology set. forth 
what is currently known about the businessman, the organizations in which - 


he , and the social world which influences him a aad 


the personalities and careers of executives, and ons and» 
tasks of f management to ideologies of f management and the basic i issues un- 


~ derlying contemporary industrial s society. _ The selections come from the: 


works of psychologists, ‘sociologists, anthropologists, economists, historians, 


in on and 


‘Staff ‘Development 


This exceptionally 11 volume focuses upon the value system and edu-— 
cational principles: of supervision, training, and staff staff development i in social 
_ work and related group programs. - Divided ir into ‘0 two parts, “the book first 
covers the c conceptual framework which is explained and illustrated, and 
secondly deals with the application of this framework, emphasizing time- 7 
Structure, educational assessment, program, didactic skills, and techniques. 
The t techniques of didactic teaching and supervisory leadership have been 7 
tested, and numerous in a variety of training settings 
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JOURNAL 


Formerly “International Social Science 


Social Science Journal is published quarterly in two 


pee editions—English and French—each issue running to about 200 
contributors are specialists of renown, from all countries, 
are asked to prepare a series of articles on the subject of scientific interest 


chosen for each issue. 


+ A separate section deals with he organization of work in the social si — 
* field and provides information on current research, news or accounts of y 
yt various research institutes and teaching centers, and abstracts of publica-— 

tions and documents relating to the social sciences issued by international 

= Reflecting as it does the interaction of the various Gutitien the | 


enables. economists, sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists and political 


- scientist to keep informed of the work being done i in many fields. 4 


PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


_ The Politics 
Probiems of ‘Pile inning Economic ‘Policy. . 


Regional Planning and the Phiten of Regional Economy. . .Gi ani riel Ard ant — 

oo Planning of the National Economy in — 

(USS. R. and its Bearings on Regionalism............. 

The Evaluation of lanning: Some Sociological Considerations. . . Ruth Glass 


A quarterly publication. subscriptions or copies 
Subscription, $6.50 a year UNE ESCO P PUBLICA’ TIONS 2 

$2. 00 801 Third Avenue York 22, New York York 
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4 The Harvard Educational Rev 


“SOCIOLOGY AND EI DUCATION 


Neal Gross _ Ee Some Contributions of Sociology to the 


Field of Education 


Floud Education and Social Structure: Theories 


Talcott Parsons The School i as a Social System: Ps 
of Its Functions in American 


Everett Hughes Stress and Professional Edu-— 
S. Coleman 


_ Academic Achievement and the Structure _ 
Dan Lente to Lawmen: Law School, 
ard S. Mason Role and the Career Orientation 


Single copies: $1. 10 Fall, 1959 
Write to: HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
LAWRENCE | HALL, KIRKLAND STREET CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


he J Journa nal of Asian Studies 


The Journal Asian . Studies, published for Asian 
Studies, is the leading scholarly | quarterly covering ‘Tesearch i in all of 


of East, and South Asia from Japan to Pakistan. 
, " tion to four regular issues of articles and book reviews, a special fifth 
_ number, the annual Bibliography of Asian Studies, contains several 
thousand titles of books and articles published in Western languages’ 
during the preceding year and is an tool for 
the specialist and the non- -specialist. "| 


The annual subscription rate, including the ‘is 
ry (domestic and foreign postage included) ; ; the Bibliography separately 
ig is $4. Membership in the Association, which includes s the - Journal, 
Bibliography, and the Association’ s Newsletter, is $10 (regular) and 


$7 (student). Subscriptions and _memberships may be entered 


through the Secretariat of the Association, P. 0. Box 2067, Ann Arbor, | 
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y LEONARD BROOM "PHILIP SELZNICK 


Edition, Fourth 1959 


EARL RAAB and GERTRUDE JAEGER SELZNICK 


President, Ser Mental Health; Surve ad 


1959 xvi + 582 | pp. 50 


Edited by LL EW ELL YN GROSS | 


U niversity of Buffalo = 


y of California, Berkeley 


‘and EVON VOCT 
M A. LESS ESSA A and EVON Z. y (OCT = * 
~ Univer ersity y of California, Los Angeles; Laboratory of Social pan - 


Harvard 


4 xix * 598 PP- 
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Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Ill. and Elmsford, N. Y. 


NEW FOUNDATIONS 


FOR SocoLoct 


and 
in Econom: 


textbook for ‘industrial, sociology courses ‘includes a a 1 comprehensive 
= of all the most recent data on labor and management. . Well 
iu bolstered by a challenging theory of f multiple power groups, it ob- 
e examines our institutions and organizations, how they affect: 


_ our economy, and how | they a are situated in society asa s a whole. _ The 


underlying theme of the book, ‘the contest of power groups—man- 
agement, ‘government, and unions—-is presented against a backdrop 


of the quest for security and the negotiations between power forma- 


ns. 


inchoding a critical survey of the literature of sociology 
from Adam Smith tot the present, the authors ‘put the treatment of 


management and union ‘relations ‘solidly in the tradition. 


- 


464 464 pages, $6. 


D. VAN ‘NOSTRAND COMPANY INC. 


20 Alexander Ste Street ‘Princeton, New Jersey 
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